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Wuite the Eleventh Cesar was torturing Rome, and multiplying 
martyrs in the Church of God, the brave and virtuous Agri- 
cola, on the shore of that Britain which he had conquered, was 
throwing wistful eyes across the western channel, and was 
longing, at the head of one legion and a few auxiliaries, to 
conquer the land known even then in the remotest India, as 
the White Island of the West, or as Surya-Dwipa, the Island 
of the Sun. The presence in the Roman camp of a factious 
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Celtic prince, who had come to invite the invader, was a pledge 
that so small a force, assisted by a politic management of the 
factions of the country, would be equal to the undertaking. But 
no Roman army ever crossed the Irish Channel, and Ireland was 
never subdued to the sceptre, nor added to the rule, of the 
Cesars. With harbours and a seaboard better known than 
those of Britain, it never formed a part of the Roman Empire. 
It, therefore, never could have been conferred by Constantine 
on S, Sylvester. True, the question of the pretended donation 
has been settled long ago; yet, despite the piercing sarcasms of 
Gibbon, and the exhaustive learning of Von Dollinger, the 
edifice may yet, to employ the sentiment of the English his- 
torian, long subsist after the foundations have been undermined. 
Treland, without a Latin literature, but still preserving the re- 
mains of a local literature older than Christianity, can name kings 
older than Constantine. Account for it as we may, there is 
probably no land—certainly no country in Europe—where ancient 
traditions are more numerous or more felt. Who first dwelt there? 
Pheenicians, flying from the robber Joshua? Who were its real 
immigrants? The dispossessed and dishonoured tribes of Israel, 
wearily making their way from Egypt, across Spain to the latest 
Isle of the West?! However this may be, long after, traces are 
discovered of settlers from neighbouring lands. The Firbolgs, 
or Belge, made the landtheir own. These, aftera short tenure, 
yielded the precedency to the Tuatha-de-Danaan, or Northmen ; 
and these again to the Scyths, or Scots, from Spain, who be- 
came the ruling element in the population, but who originally 
sprang from that Central-Asian source which spread over Europe 
so much of new life and new language.’ The third and last 





1 A popular tradition makes Fin-Mac-Cumhal, or Fingal, the school-mate of the 
Prophet Jeremiah. We have seen a late work on prophecy gravely affirming that 
the Prophet Jeremiah died in Ireland, having been forced hither by the wandering 
sons of Ephraim. One of the few unquestionable facts connected with early Irish 
history, is the intercourse between Ireland and the Phoenicians, through Spain. 
The Israelitish settlers, according to the tradition, carried with them Jacob’s pil- 
low or pillar, known as the Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny, which secured a perpetual 
monarchy to the people so happy as to possess it. This stone, at the crowning of 
the first king of the Scots in Scotland, was borrowed, but not lent ; the judicious 
Trish sending a counterfeit, which can now be seen in Westminster Abbey. The 
original Lia Fail is, we believe, to be seen in the Dubiin Museum. 

® The affinity between the Celtic and Indian family of languages is only partial. 
The Cymry, in particular, must have struck off from the parent stem long before 
Sanscrit attained its present form. The Picts spoke a language which S. Columba 
did not uncerstand, for he had to preach through an interpreter. It was probably 
less Romanized than his own. There is no European language which retains so 
many marks of antiquity about it as the Welsh, with its kindred dialects. Witness 
its entire want of cases. Respecting the affinity of the Gaelic dialects, Irish is the 
parent tongue; the Scotch Gaelic is the Irish stripped of a few inflections; Manks 
is merely Gaelic, with a few peculiar words, and a corrupt system of orthography. 
See Garnett’s profoundly learned ‘ Philological Essays,’ edited by his son. 1859, 
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class of settlers is popularly known as that of the Milesian 
settlement. A few historians, endeavouring to be reasonable, 
have been content to date this immigration at 1000 B.c. Miles, 
the knight, had two sons, who divided the island between them. 
Around their descendants gathers all the trustworthy history of 
Ireland. From these two sons of Miles almost all the Kings of 
Ireland were descended. From a.p. 164 to a.p. 1002, there is 
a personal line, and a family line, interrupted from 254 to 1002 
only thrice, and in this succession we have (428 to 463) that 
King Laoghaire (pronounced Leary), from whom the great 
apostle of the Irish procured a toleration of Christianity, and 
who afterwards professed, at least, openly the faith of Christ. 
Probably it was 1,800 years from the first settlement of the 
Scots, that the northern settlement took place; the Danes, 
early in the ninth century, effecting their object through that 
treacherous readiness of the Irish to invite or make terms with 
the invader, of which we have already found an instance during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, aud another instance of which 
is to be met with in the circumstances attending the English 
invasion under Henry IL, in the days of Roderic, the last of 
the Celts. During the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes 
held their ground on the island. Their dominion was virtually 
broken in the great battle of Clontarf (1014), where the royal 
chieftain Boru perished ; but not until 1070 do we find an Irish 
King, Murchad, ruling over the Danes. One hundred years 
later the Saxon King set foot on the land that for five succes- 
sive centuries was doomed to witness little but the horrors of 
war, embittered by every imaginable evil of confiscation and 
proscription, until the disastrous victory of Benburb, the Killi- 
crankie of Ireland (1646), left the island the unresisting prey of 
a dominant faction and a still alien power. It is one of the 
many startling paradoxes connected with Irish history, that it 
must ever be accounted her greatest political misfortune that 
she has never been conquered. While Britain has submitted to 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, Norman—while her institutions and her 
language bear the impress of each invasion, till the English settle- 
ment we witness nothing at all corresponding to this in Ireland. 
It has been her sorry triumph to vanquish every would-be con- 
queror. Were further proof wanted of the Asiatic origin of the 
Irish people, it might surely be found in that ‘ oriental inflexi- 
bility ’ of which Niebuhr speaks, which has preserved to them 
so much of their hereditary characteristics. 

Whatever date we may assign to the last nent occupa- 
tion of Ireland, before the English came, oad however we may 
style it, Scythic, or Scotic, or Milesian, the clouds only begin to 
fine away, and reliable history only commences with the 
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dawing light of Christianity." But here we are, on the very 
threshold of the subject, perplexed by discovering that it is 
most uncertain when Christianity was first introduced into 
Ireland. The brief sketch which we have presented to our readers 
of the most prominent events in Irish history is necessary to 
the consideration of the religious question. It is more than 
enough to abate our ecclesiastical enthusiasm, and to inspire a 
sober diffidence, that we cannot fix the spiritual birthday of the 
island of the saints. We know when it was darkness there ; 
when Druidical superstition and oriental paganism overspread 
the land. We know, too, the early ages when the true Light 
was already shining, and we know no more. We note it as 
another of the strange paradoxes connected with Irish history, 
that Ireland is perhaps the only country respecting which we 
are left in entire ignorance as to when and by whom Christianity 
was introduced into it. And the paradox will be enhanced 
when we bear in mind that it was as a land of religious life that 
it attained its exalted position in medixval history. Apostolic 
men, or the associates of apostolic men, may have reached the 
shores of Albion, but it is very certain that none such ever 
visited the sister isle. 

This and other subjects are discussed in Dr. Todd’s work, 
the title of which we have placed at the head of this paper, 
with some other publications. Of the whole work, ‘8. Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland,’ it is not enough to say that it is exhaustive, 
that it must ever remain a volume indispensable to every one 
who would handle accurately the very unsatisfactory subject of 
the Origines Hibernice. Justice demands that we should add 
that the book is to be prized, not miore for the solid results 
which it presents, and which could have been accumulated only 
by very great toil, than for the calm and measured and un- 
affected dignity of its style—neither flippant nor fine—and its 
entire freedom from polemical warmth or bitterness. We are 
not alone in noting and bewailing the depressing influence 
which the’ University of Dublin exercises over the Irish 
Church,’ a subject to which we shall more particularly refer by- 
and-by ; but we must acknowledge, with devout gratitude, how 
much our author, with Dr. Lee and a few others, and the ever- 








1 Tigernach, a well-informed and tolerably trustworthy annalist, fixes the 
earliest reliable era of Irish History at 300 s.c., in the reign of Kimbaoth. The 
date of 1000 years B.c. for the Milesian settlement, is probably not to be entirely 
trusted : yet it cannot be far astray. Let us bear in mind that the Tin Isles were 
known to Herodotus in the fifth century before Christ ; and that Himilco tonched 
upon these islands p.c. 450. The great trade carried on with the East by these 
islands, 500 years B.c. argues a previously settled country, and an established 
society. 

? We may refer to some articles on the Trish Church in the Ecclesiastic (Masters), 
1862. September, October, and November. 
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to-be honoured Archer Butler, have done to counteract those 
influences. And in the presegt publication we not only discover 
a valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical literature of the 
empire, but a volume which ought to awaken a better apprecia- 
tion among the Irish of all classes of that Church which the 
long-suffering Lord still vouchsafes to continue to them. 

Praise that is undiscriminating is unpalatable, and eulogy 
unmarred by censure cannot be expected froma reviewer. In one 
respect we complain of Dr. Todd’s work. It promises, it seems 
to us, more than it performs. The title-page declares that the 
work consists of three parts :—1. An Introductory Dissertation 
on some Early Usages of the Churchin Ireland. 2. S. Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland, a Memoir of his Life and Mission. 3. The 
Historical Position of the Church in Ireland, from the Esta- 
blishment of the English Colony to the present day. It is a 
sober fact that we hastened to cut open ‘8S. Patrick,’ mainly 
interested at first in ascertaining what were the views of Dr. 
Todd on the vexed questions of the present time, and how he 
estimated the exact position of the Church in Ireland. Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, Suppressed Bishoprics, Synodal action, 
Polemics, Tithes, and a dozen more very serious questions there 
were, Dr. Todd’s opinions upon which we were very curious to 
study. Will Dr. Todd venture to say that there is no cause 
for disappointment, if in our judicial impassiveness we must not 
say, irritation? We will swear with Hamlet, 


* Yes, by S. Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence, too.—Ac# I. sc. 5. 


Dr. Todd disposes of seven centuries in nineteen pages! We 
will not say, ‘but a halfpennyworth of bread to an intolerable 
deal of sack.’ The sack is excellent; there is not, nor could 
be, too much of it. Of this part we can say, ‘ We'll read it at 
more advantage,’ but the promised and omitted part would have 
given completeness to the work, and satisfaction to readers 
who know how valuable must always be the views on Irish 
Church matters of Dr. Todd. We shall venture, but with a 
faltering hand, to supply, in connexion with Dr. Lee’s sermon 
and Mr. Lee’s report of the proceedings in the Synod of Down, 
some reflections on the existing condition of the Church of 
S. Patrick. But first of all we shall accompany Dr. Todd 
through his introduction and sketch of the Life and Mission of 
S. Patrick. 

I. The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland divides itself into 
two periods, of which the former ends and the latter begins with 
the Bull of Pope Adrian IV. The consolidation of the 
English ‘ pale,’ which originally included only Louth, Meath, 
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Dublin, and Kildare, divides the latter period at the year 1367, 
when the penal usages, to which the ancient Irish were sub- 
jected for nearly a century, were made statute law by the Par- 
liament of Kilkenny, and the Church was divided into that 
within and that without the pale! When again we remember 
the effect of the Danish settlement on Church affairs, and find 
that the Bishop of Waterford, for instance, maintained direct 
communication with Canterbury, we get a glimpse, as it were, of 
an Anglo-Danish, distinct from the subsequent Anglo-Norman 
and ancient Celtic, Churches.2. One of these Danes, Gillebert, 
Bishop of Limerick (1106), was the first Legate. If we bear in 
mind that these divisions did not represent a mere theoretical 
difference, such as might have been seen in France once between 
a Gallican or National and a Papalizing or Ultramontane party, 
but that the ancient Irish Church was virtually excommuni- 
cated by the invaders, without even the imputation of any 
theological offence, we note a third paradox as perplexing as any 
we have yet recorded in the annals of Irish history. 
Irregularities there were. ‘These form the subject of com- 
plaint in a well-known letter from Anselm. Not only were 
there too many bishops, but what the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury complained expressly of was, that the Bishops were conse- 
crated by a single bishop, and bishops were consecrated without 
a diocese. There were other differences indeed. The change 
which the Roman Church made in its calendar, by adopting the 
Alexandrian Cycle of nineteen years, and abandoning the 
Paschal cycle of eighty-four, had not been adopted by the 
Britons, Scots, and Picts. And with regard to Easter: while 
unlike the Quarto-decimans, they always kept that festival on the 
Lord’s day, the British Churches observed the Sunday which 
fell between the 14th and 20th day of the moon, while the 
Romans observed the Sunday which fell between the 15th and 
21st. There were differences, too, as to tonsure and liturgy. 
Dr. Todd, however, confines himself to the discussion of the 
two differences first referred to. It must not be thought that 
these usages were schismatical or heretical. The existence of 














* When Ireland was making her last great effort to free herself from the Saxon, 
a convocation, held also at Kilkenny, May, 1646, (which through the Roman Catholic 
prelates pronounced that ‘a pious and lawful war’) provided, among other matters, 
that there should henceforth be no further distinction whatever between the Old and 
New Irish. The reader may perhaps not need to be reminded that the enactment 
of what is known as Poyning’s Act, through the Parliament of Drogheda (Henry 
VII. 1494), had virtually long anticipated what the insurgents, for their own 
interests, resolved upon in 1646. 

® This schismatic organization was very transitory. Only the Bishops of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick, and of these only five of the first, and one of each of 
the other two, were consecrated at Canterbury at that time, 1070—1114, under 
two Italians, Lanfranc and Anselm. 
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the seeless bishops was a matter ot complaint with S. Bernard. 
But though without sees, and also, it must be added, almost 
always without endowments, they were called on to discharge 
all the functions of their office. Again, when they were—as in 
monasteries—subject to the abbot, and this, too, when the abbot 
was a layman, the bishop never ventured of himself to exercise 
any of the episcopal functions within the walls, and in gel of 
this we haye more than one anecdote. The Abbots of Hi, who 
in imitation of their founder, S. Columba, were only priests, 
had under their jurisdiction the whole province, bishops in- 
cluded. We have seen this urged in support of a ‘parity of 
ministers’ by Presbyterian polemical writers, wholly ignorant 
of the real state of the case. Even the ‘gentle Bride,’ in her 
establishment for the religious of both sexes at Kildare, exer- 
cised a kind of authority over the bishop who ministered there. 
Condlead or Aedh the Wise, ‘the beautiful pillar,’ who was an 
Arch-Episcop or a chief bishop among the bishops of Leinster, 
was under her jurisdiction. ‘I'here are instances again of 141 
places with seven bishops each, and in another case we read of 
300 bishops living together. The former arrangement of seven 
bishops, suggestive of the Asiatic origin of Irish Christianity, is 
to be regarded as an institution of the Irish Church, and, in the 
judgment of our author, provided for the more accurate and 
splendid administration of the divine mysteries. The monastic 
character, which pervaded the whole Irish Church at its earliest 
epoch, is in a great measure owing to the savage violence of 
existing heathenism. ‘This made it necessary for every religious 
establishment to have within its own circuit all the orders of the 
ministry; and when the Danes invaded the land, and spoiled the 
churches and monasteries, the numbers of the existing episco- 
pate could not have been too many for the missionary labours 
which then devolved upon them. But though canons were 
passed in other lands against these wandering prelates, we must 
not suppose that their existence was peculiar to Ireland.’ They 
were, in fact, identical with the éwricKxoros syodafovtes recog- 
nised by the Council of Antioch, 341. At Macon, in 558, three 
such signed the Acts of the Council. Again, the Societies of 
Philosophers of whom Sozomen speaks (vi. 33) were presided 
over by bishops of their own. Missionary bishops, of course, 





1 There seems to have been a Greek settlement from very early times in Ireland. 
Witness the Greek letters in the book of Armagh, written 698. Ussher speaks of 
a Church known as the Greek Church, at Trim. This fact may account for so 
many Irishmen being celebrated at that early age for their knowledge of Greek— 
Columbanus, Cummian, John Erigena. We find that when Virgilius left Ireland 
he was accompanied by a Greek bishop named Dubda. Virgil, that is, Fergil, 
called the Geometer, from his having taught the sphericity of the earth, and Abbot 
of Aghaboe, Queen’s County, 784, died Abbot of St. Peter's, Saltzburg, in the 
thirtieth year of his episcopate. 
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are, from the nature of their task, devoid of jurisdiction. But 
not only is it evident from the Synod of Hereford (673), that 
monk-bishops were known in England, it further appears that 
at S. Denis, Paris, S. Martin, Tours, Laubes, Belgium, there 
existed bishops of these respective establishments, who might 
or might not be, and when not were subject to, the abbots. 
The authors of Monastic Biographies so constantly claim for 
their heroes an Irish descent, as to prove that in the general 
opinion of their time no objection was alleged against the Irish 
bishops. But this kind of episcopacy gradually declined, and 
became branded with the stamp of irregularity. Canons were 
assed for its suppression. The fact that these canons were 
onger in finding their way to Ireland, and when there longer 
in obtaining recognition, will account for the longer continuance 
there of the prohibited order. 

But it was further objected by Anselm, in the letter already 
referred to, that the Irish Church permitted consecration to be 
performed by a single bishop. Thus, in the legend, Columba 
sought to be made bishop by Etchen of Meath, and be conse- 
crated per saltum. Etchen first made him a priest, and Columba 
—who expressed his regret at this—resolved never to advance 
beyond that order (Todd, p- 71). Columba—an addition to the 
legend states— was sent to be consecrated per saltum by the unani- 
mous voice of the bishops of the country, who might very well 
have consecrated him themselves. Throwing this aside as fiction, 
the two facts remain, that bishops—according to their existing 
usage—were made by a single consecration, and were made per 
saltum. As to the single consecrator, this was common in 
Britain. Thus, one bishop was brought from Ireland to conse- 
crate S. Kentigern, alias S. = The primitive canon, which 
required a minimum of three bishops, was designed for countries 
already parcelled out into recognised jurisdictions. The third 
canon of the second Nicene Council (787), expounding the 
fourth canon of the first Nicene Council, declares that the 
minimum of three is required for election, and not for consecration— 
an exposition established by the Greek canonists, and approved 
by Beveridge.' Thus the Irish Church is quite cleared. Sub- 
sequent usage might declare consecration by a single Bishop 
irregular, but it never pronounced it invalid. In the well- 
known case of Augustin, it was authorized by S. Gregory. 
Besides, the canons of the Greek Church were not received 
generally in the West until the sixth century. The canons 
respecting Easter were evidently for a long time unknown in 
Ireland. No blot then can, on this ground, be fixed on the 
Irish Episcopacy. ‘That which in time became irregular, never 


1 Pandectw Canonum, ii. 2, 11. 
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had been regarded as invalid. Nay, more, consecrations by one 
consecrator have been upheld by some as valid, and as the primi- 
tive usage. And it has been argued that the Apostolic canons 
cannot have proceeded from the Apostles, in consequence of 
their insisting on the opposite practice." 

There is no evidence that there was any custom in the Irish 
Church of ordination per saltum. No complaint on this account 
is made by Anselm, Lanfranc, or Bernard. Such consecrations, 
however, were never accounted invalid in the Church ; and they 
certainly were not peculiar to the Irish Church. 8. Cyprian 
mentions it (Ep. 55) to the praise of Cornelius, Bishop of | sam 
(a.D. 252), that he had sana through all the lower degrees of the 
ministry. S. Leo recognises those who in the African Church 
were so consecrated: and Agapetus, Vigilius Bishop of Rome, 
and the great Athanasius, all sprang from the diaconate to the 
throne. 

Not only the unsettled condition of the country may account 
for the great hold monasticism had on Irish Christians: the 
legend is that §. Martin of Tours, the founder of Western con- 
ventual life, was uncle of the great Patron Saint of Ireland. 
There can be no question as to the results sure to flow from a 
connexion of this kind; and it would account for a very re- 
markable phenomenon in its way. But, as Dr. Todd shows 
satisfactorily, the distinctive features of Irish Monasticism—the 
connexion of bishops with religious houses, and their subjection 
there to the abbots—belong to a date later than the times of S. 
Patrick. That he and his contemporaries did not confine their 
ministrations to their monasteries, and that within these their 
rule was marked by very considerable freedom from conventual 
rigour, is plain, from the remarkable document called the ‘ Cata- 
logue,’ first published by Ussher, and reproduced now by Dr. 
Todd. From this very valuable paper we learn that the Saints 
of Ireland are classed in three degrees; the first class, Sanc- 
tissimus ; the second, Sanctus-Sanctorum ; the third, Sanctus. 
The first were bishops all, in number 350. The second were 
Presbyters, including a few bishops; and these in all numbered 
300. The third also reckoned a few bishops among its 100 
members. The first order was national in its field of operations : 
it recognised religious establishments including both sexes. 
Without conceding any peculiar jurisdiction to Armagh, this 
order held to the succession from S. Patrick; and flourished 
during one hundred years, the golden age of the early Irish 
Church. The second order, the ‘ Catholic Presbyters,’ were 
the founders of colleges, and the real parents of Irish Monasti- 
cism. They were not a national body; but connected with the 


1 Todd, p. 84, note. 
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Churches of Wales, Northumberland, and North Britain. They 
excluded women from their religious houses: and although 
partly employed in re-evangelizing the land which had suddenly 
passed from its age of gold to an age of iron, they chiefly devoted 
themselves to foreign travel. It was from this order those 
missionaries were derived who evangelized Central Europe. 
Having no connexion with Armagh, and the national Episcopacy 
derived from 8. Patrick, it is not strange that they made no 
great mention of the apostle of Ireland! Their course was 
to establish colleges for the maintenance and dissemination of 
ecclesiastical learning. In their body of canons they refer to 
S. Patrick and the synods he had held. The third order were 
Hermits and Mendicants, without episcopal or abbatial superin- 
tendence; observing different rules, tonsures, liturgies, and 
Easters, it is nowhere pretended that they followed the teaching 
of S. Patrick, 

The first and, in some respects, the most eminent among the 
saints of the second order, were the twin Saints—Finnian of 
Moville and Finnian of Clonard. ‘The latter at his celebrated 
school of Clonard could number 3,000 scholars, and was the 
second apostle of Ireland. The former, who ended his days as 
Bishop of Lucca, in Tuscany, appears to have been possessed of 
an unique copy of the Gospels, which he was the first to introduce 
unmutilated into Ireland.” The labours of the second order of 
saints, as we have already stated, were directed to remedying 
that corruption of faith from which Ireland, beyond any doubt, 
suffered during the sixth and seventh centuries. Their help was 
so much needed at home, while the attractions, on the other hand, 
to foreign travel were so great, that all kinds of angelical inter- 
positions were devised to deter them from visiting foreign parts, 
and making pilgrimages to Rome (Todd, p. 115). Witness the 
legends of S. Molua and S. Canice. In fact, not only was there 
heresy at home, but Druidism still lifted its unhallowed head 
in the halls of Tara; and it appears that the reformers among 
the second order of saints were not wholly free from that re- 
liance on charms and incantations which continues to this day 
to be a fatal characteristic of the Irish people. ‘They were con- 
tent to engraft the Christian faith upon existing superstitions, 





* Todd, e: 96. We cannot think that this adequately explains the entire 
silence of Bede respecting S. Patrick. These missionaries might not speak much 
of 8S. Patrick; that they should have been wholly silent respecting him is hardly 
credible. The Paganism reviving in the land had, in a great measure, undone the 
work—it could hardly have obliterated, among ecclesiastics, the name of S. Patrick. 
Dr. Wordsworth suggests that Bede's silence is to be accounted for on the grounds 
that the ancient Irish Church had no connexion with Rome, while the Church 
under the second order of saints had.—-(Ucc. Sermons, 36—43.) 

* From the wide meaning of the word Evangelium, Dr. Todd thinks this may 
have been a missa?.—107, n. i. 
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and to connect Druidical forms with Christian observances. 
Thus the Stone of Cavan, overthrown by S. Patrick, is remem- 
bered in Cromduff Sunday, as the Sunday next before All Saints’ 
day is still called. The Stone of Cashel, or Patrick’s Stone, once 
worshipped, came to mark the place of Baptism; while the 
Stone of Clogher was placed in the cathedral porch. This un- 
fortunate compromise seems to have been favoured by the Bards, 
who, numbering, it is stated, one-third of the whole population, 
were looked upon by the ruling power with great suspicion. 
King Aedh would have suppressed or exiled the Ollamhs (pro- 
nounced Ollavs) but for the saints of the second order; by 
whose mediation they were allowed to retain their position, but 
were required to open schools, and to do service to the State by 
their historic songs, by keeping terriers, and registering genealo- 
gies. Heresy, properly so called, Dr. Todd thinks, had not 
made itself felt as yet in Ireland. Pelagianism as yet was un- 
known. What the saints of the second order had to contend 
with was the disorganization of discipline, the dissolution of 
morals connected with a partial apostasy from the faith and 
return to paganism. This conclusion, one of the novelties of 
the work, and of great importance, Dr. Todd draws from the 
conciliar legislation and canons ascribed to Gildas—some of 
which were found in manuscript in Rouen, and printed by 
Martene—which make no mention of Pelagianism, or any other 
heresy, properly so called. 

One of the peculiarities of the early Irish Church was the law 
which regulated the tenure of land by ecclesiastics. Land 
granted in fee by its owner to the Church conveyed to the 
clerical society, of which it became the endowment, all the 
rights of a chieftain or head of a clan. The founder’s successor 
inherited the founder’s spiritual and official influence in religious 
matters. This successor was called the comarbd or coarb, that is, 
co-heir. On the other hand, founder’s kin were inheritors of the 
temporal rights of property and chieftainship, but were bound 
‘to exercise those rights in subjection or subordination to the 
‘ ecclesiastical coarb’ (Todd, p. 149). Thus there is a twofold 
line of succession, ecclesiastical and laical, both blood-relations 
of the original founder or donor ; but the latter succeeding from 
father to son. In the founding of the church of Trim, Fedli- 
mid, the lord, made over his lands and clan-rights to S. Patrick, 
according to the legend. Lomman, nephew of S. Patrick, was 
consecrated for the Church; and on his death-bed he constrained 
Foirtchern, son of Fedlimid, to take his place, which the latter 
was reluctant to do, as he would seem to be resuming the grants 
made by his father. He yielded, but speedily resigned the post 
to Cathlaid. The coarbs were in some respects analogous to 
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the lay-abbots or Abbacomites of France.’ Another title and 
office peculiar to the Irish Church was that of Erenach, an 
hereditary tenant of Church land, who acted as agent of the 
ecclesiastical estate.? When the full diocesan system was intro- 
duced into the country the lands and jurisdiction of the coarb 
were transferred to the Bishop; while those of the erenach, 
when not dispensed with, were transferred to the rural dean or 
archdeacon. In Charlemagne’s age there was a lay official em- 
ployed in the Gallic Church similar to the Erenach, who assumed 
the title of Archdeacon, of which the original Irish word 
Archinneach has by some been regarded as a corruption. It is 
evident that both offices of coarb and erenach had reference to 
the land. Below the erenach was the Fertighis or House-man 
(wconomus, or perhaps more corresponding to major domo), an 
official who possessed very considerable opportunities and means 
of making the household Saints uneasy, as witness the legends 
of S. Moedhog, S. Finnian, and 8. Canice. The coarb being 
the person in whom were vested all territorial rights and powers, 
and not the bishop, we can understand how the lists of the 
former would be kept with more care than the lists of the latter. 
Not only were coarbs not always bishops or priests, they were 
not always men. In Kildare they were always females; and 
in one instance there is mention of a female coarb of 8. Patrick 
at Armagh. Hence it is next to impossible to make out a list 
of bishops in Armagh, or elsewhere. Of S. Patrick’s coarbs 
four lists are preserved, apparently drawn up at the end of the 
eleventh century, to make out an episcopal succession, and to 
silence the reproaches of irregularity brought against the Irish 
by the Anglo-Norman Church. The fourth of these was drawn 
up by Finn MacGormain, Bishop of Kildare (1148—1160). It 
is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
Book of Leinster. It is the most ancient and valuable, and 
it is now first published. The first list contains fifty-two names; 
the second contains forty-seven ; the third, fifty-eight ; the fourth, 
fifty-five ; but these lists differ from one another, and from the lists 
which may be gathered from the Irish annals. They are, how- 
ever, very valuable notwithstanding. The fourth contains a 
list of Irish kings. They seem to have been written before the 
Christian era came into general use in Ireland. 

II. We now approach the question as to the origin of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland. The presence of Irish Christians at a very 





1 All successors of S. Patrick might be Coarbs; but his successor in Armagh 
would be his Ardcoarb, The Coarb, as chieftain, levied taxes. The name 
came to be applied to those who held lands usurped at some time from the 
Church. 

2 Ussher, Ware, and Moore have quite misrepresented this official. 
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early age on the Continent does not argue that they were con- 
verted in their native land. The Scot whom S. Jerome de- 
nounces for his severe review of S. Jerome’s ‘Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians,’ Cathaldus of Tarentum, the 
Christian poet, Sedulius (whose works were collected by T. R. 
Asterius, A.D, 494), were all Irishmen of the earliest age. But 
S. Kieran of Cork, S. Ailbe of Emly, 8. Declan of Ardmore, 
S. Ultan of Ardbraccan, 8. Ibar, were of the time of the second 
order of saints, if not all members of that order. The legends 
that speak of bishops in Munster long before the mission of 
S. Patrick, owe their origin to the desire of the Munster kings, 
in the twelfth century, to have archbishops of their own, on the 
division of the whole island into dioceses. But there is no 
question that isolated congregations of Christians existed in 
Ireland before the advent of S. Patrick, whatever weight be 
given to the legend (Todd, 222), that S. Patrick, on his first 
visit to Munster, found there an eucharistic altar, and the fitting 
vessels of glass. The mission of Palladius, however, to the 
Scots places the subject in the clearest light. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, secretary to Pope Celestine, mentions—and the same 
statement is found in Bede—that this pontiff sent Palladius ‘ ad 
Scotos credentes in Deo.’ Christianity in Ireland is older than 
S. Patrick. 

In the year that Bassus and Antiochus were consuls—it 
was the same year of grace (431) in which the Holy Synod of 
Ephesus condemned Nestorius—‘ Palladius was consecrated by 
Pope Celestine, and sent to the Scots believing in Christ, as 
first bishop.’ S. Germanus of Auxerre, and §. Lupus of Troyes, 
having been selected by the Gallican bishops for a mission into 
Britain, to rescue it from the plague of Pelagianism, Pope 
Celestine fixed upon the former, and sent to Germanus, through 
the deacon of the latter, a special commission, to procure which, 
most probably Palladius went to Rome. This papal sanction 
rests on the authority of Prosper; it is not hinted at either by 
the biographers of S. Germanus or by Bede. Germanus, ac- 
companied by Palladius, was eminently successful in his mission, 
both as a theologian, and, as he retained his old military skill, 
as a general; and within a year he returned to France. The 
deacon whom he had sent to Rome was sent as first bishop into 
Ireland—the Scotia of the fifth century; but not for the same 
purpose. In fact, in the fifth century, there was no Pela- 
gianism in Ireland for him to refute. He landed in Wicklow, 
probably attended by four companions; and he died on the 
16th March, the day before the festival of S. Patrick. All the 
accounts we have of him contradict one another, and are full of 
improbabilities when there is no contradiction. It is certain, 
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Churches of Wales, Northumberland, and North Britain. They 
excluded women from their religious houses: and although 
partly employed in re-evangelizing the land which had suddenly 
passed from its age of gold to an age of iron, they chiefly devoted 
themselves to foreign travel. It was from this order those 
missionaries were derived who evangelized Central Europe. 
Having no connexion with Armagh, and the national Episcopacy 
derived from 8. Patrick, it is not st that they made no 
great mention of the apostle of Ireland.’ Their course was 
to establish colleges for the maintenance and dissemination of 
ecclesiastical learning. In their body of canons they refer to 
S. Patrick and the synods he had held. The third order were 
Hermits and Mendicants, without episcopal or abbatial superin- 
tendence ; observing different rules, tonsures, liturgies, and 
Easters, it is nowhere pretended that they followed the teaching 
of S. Patrick. 

The first and, in some respects, the most eminent among the 
saints of the second order, were the twin Saints—Finnian of 
Moville and Finnian of Clonard. ‘The latter at his celebrated 
school of Clonard could number 3,000 scholars, and was the 
second apostle of Ireland. The former, who ended his days as 
Bishop of Lucca, in Tuscany, appears to have been possessed of 
an unique copy of the Gospels, which he was the first to introduce 
unmutilated into Ireland.” The labours of the second order of 
saints, as we have already stated, were directed to remedying 
that corruption of faith from which Ireland, beyond any deubt, 
suffered during the sixth and seventh centuries. Their hel was 
so much needed at home, while the attractions, on the other hand, 
to foreign travel were so great, that all kinds of angelical inter- 
positions were devised to deter them from visiting foreign parts, 
and making pilgrimages to Rome (Todd, p. 115). Witness the 
legends of 8. Molua and S. Canice. In fact, not only was there 
heresy at home, but Druidism still lifted its unhallowed head 
in the halls of Tara; and it appears that the reformers among 
the second order of saints were not wholly free from that re- 
liance on charms and incantations which continues to this day 
to be a fatal characteristic of the Irish people. They were con- 
tent to engraft the Christian faith upon existing superstitions, 





* Todd, I Fe We cannot think that this adequately explains the entire 
silence of e respecting 8. Patrick. These missionaries might not speak much 
of S. Patrick; that they should have been wholly silent respecting him is hardly 
credible. The Paganism reviving in the land had, in a great measure, undone the 
work—it could hardly have obliterated, among ecclesiastics, the name of S. Patrick. 
Dr. Wordsworth suggests that Bede's silence is to be accounted for on the grounds 
that the ancient Irish Church had no connexion with Rome, while the Church 
under the second order of saints had.—-(Ucc. Sermons, 836—43.) 

2 From the wide meaning of the word Evangelium, Dr. Todd thinks this may 
have been a missal.—107, n. i. 
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and to connect Druidical forms with Christian observances. 
Thus the Stone of Cavan, overthrown by 8. Patrick, is remem- 
bered in Cromduff Sunday, as the Sunday next before All Saints’ 
day is still called. The Stone of Cashel, or Patrick’s Stone, once 
worshipped, came to mark the pa of Baptism; while the 
Stone of Clogher was placed in the cathedral porch. This un- 
fortunate compromise seems to have been favoured by the Bards, 
who, numbering, it is stated, one-third of the whole population, 
were looked upon by the ruling power with great suspicion. 
King Aedh would have suppressed or exiled the Ollamhs (pro- 
nounced Ollavs) but for the saints of the second order; by 
whose mediation they were allowed to retain their position, but 
were required to open schools, and to do service to the State by 
their historic songs, by keeping terriers, and registering genealo- 
gies. Heresy, properly so called, Dr. Todd thinks, had not 
made itself felt as yet in Ireland. Pelagianism as yet was un- 
known. What the saints of the second order had to contend 
with was the disorganization of discipline, the dissolution of 
morals connected with a partial apostasy from the faith and 
return to paganism. This conclusion, one of the novelties of 
the work, and of great importance, Dr. Todd draws from the 
conciliar legislation and canons ascribed to Gildas—some of 
which were found in manuscript in Rouen, and printed by 
Martene—which make no mention of Pelagianism, or any other 
heresy, properly so called. 

One of the peculiarities of the early Irish Church was the law 
which regulated the tenure of land by ecclesiastics. Land 
granted in fee by its owner to the Church conveyed to the 
clerical society, of which it became the endowment, all the 
rights of a chieftain or head of a clan. The founder’s successor 
inherited the founder's spiritual and official influence in religious 
matters. This successor was called the comarb or coarb, that is, 
co-heir. On the other hand, founder’s kin were inheritors of the 
temporal rights of property and chieftainship, but were bound 
‘to exercise those rights in subjection or subordination to the 
‘ ecclesiastical coarb’ (Todd, p. 149). Thus there is a twofold 
line of succession, ecclesiastical and laical, both blood-relations 
of the original founder or donor; but the latter succeeding from 
father to son. In the founding of the church of Trim, Fedli- 
mid, the lord, made over his lands and clan-rights to S. Patrick, 
according to the legend. Lomman, nephew of S. Patrick, was 
consecrated for the Church; and on his death-bed he constrained 
Foirtchern, son of Fedlimid, to take his place, which the latter 
was reluctant to do, as he would seem to be resuming the grants 
made by his father. He yielded, but speedily resigned the post 
to Cathlaid. The coarbs were in some respects analogous to 
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the lay-abbots or Abbacomites of France.’ Another title and 
office peculiar to the Irish Church was that of Erenach, an 
hereditary tenant of Church land, who acted as agent of the 
ecclesiastical estate.” When the full diocesan system was intro- 
duced into the country the lands and jurisdiction of the coarb 
were transferred to the Bishop; while those of the erenach, 
when not dispensed with, were transferred to the rural dean or 
archdeacon. In Charlemagne’s age there was a lay official em- 
ployed in the Gallic Church similar to the Erenach, who assumed 
the title of Archdeacon, of which the original Irish word 
Archinneach has by some been regarded‘as a corruption. It is 
evident that both offices of coarb and erenach had reference to 
the land. Below the erenach was the Fertighis or House-man 
(economus, or perhaps more corresponding to major domo), an 
official who possessed very considerable opportunities and means 
of making the household Saints uneasy, as witness the legends 
of S. Moedhog, S. Finnian, and 8. Canice. The coarb being 
the person in whom were vested all territorial rights and powers, 
and not the bishop, we can understand how the lists of the 
former would be kept with more care than the lists of the latter. 
Not only were coarbs not always bishops or priests, they were 
not always men. In Kildare they were always females; and 
in one instance there is mention of a female coarb of §. Patrick 
at Armagh. Hence it is next to impossible to make out a list 
of bishops in Armagh, or elsewhere. Of S. Patrick’s coarbs 
four lists are preserved, apparently drawn up at the end of the 
eleventh century, to make out an episcopal succession, and to 
silence the reproaches of irregularity brought against the Irish 
by the Anglo-Norman Church. The fourth of these was drawn 
up by Finn MacGormain, Bishop of Kildare (1148—1160). It 
is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
Book of Leinster. It is the most ancient and valuable, and 
it is now first published. The first list contains fifty-two names; 
the second contains forty-seven ; the third, fifty-eight ; the fourth, 
fifty-five ; but these lists differ from one another, and from the lists 
which may be gathered from the Irish annals. They are, how- 
ever, very valuable notwithstanding. The fourth contains a 
list of Irish kings. They seem to have been written before the 
Christian era came into general use in Ireland. 

II. We now approach the question as to the origin of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland. The presence of Irish Christians at a very 





1 All successors of S. Patrick might be Coarbs; but his successor in Armagh 
would be his Ardcoarb, The Coarb, as chieftain, levied taxes. The name 
came ig be applied to those who held lands usurped at some time from the 
Church. 

2 Ussher, Ware, and Moore have quite misrepresented this official. 
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early age on the Continent does not argue that they were con- 
verted in their native land. The Scot whom S. Jerome de- 
nounces for his severe review of S. Jerome’s ‘Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, Cathaldus of Tarentum, the 
Christian poet, Sedulius (whose works were collected by T. R. 
Asterius, A.D, 494), were all Irishmen of the earliest age. But 
S. Kieran of Cork, S. Ailbe of Emly, 8. Declan of Ardmore, 
S. Ultan of Ardbraccan, 8. Ibar, were of the time of the second 
order of saints, if not all members of that order. The legends 
that speak of bishops in Munster long before the mission of 
S. Patrick, owe their origin to the desire of the Munster kings, 
in the twelfth century, to have archbishops of their own, on the 
division of the whole island into dioceses. But there is no 
question that isolated congregations of Christians existed in 
Ireland before the advent of S. Patrick, whatever weight be 
given to the legend (Tedd, 222), that S. Patrick, on his first 
visit to Munster, found there an eucharistic altar, and the fitting 
vessels of glass. The mission of Palladius, however, to the 
Scots places the subject in the clearest light. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, secretary to Pope Celestine, mentions—and the same 
statement is found in Bede—that this pontiff sent Palladius ‘ ad 
Scotos credentes in Deo.’ Christianity in Ireland is older than 
S. Patrick. 

In the year that Bassus and Antiochus were consuls—it 
was the same year of grace (431) in which the Holy Synod of 
Ephesus condemned Nestorius—‘ Palladius was consecrated by 
Pope Celestine, and sent to the Scots believing in Christ, as 
first bishop.’ 5. Germanus of Auxerre, and S. Lupus of Troyes, 
having been selected by the Gallican bishops for a mission into 
Britain, to rescue it from the plague of Pelagianism, Pope 
Celestine fixed upon the former, and sent to Germanus, through 
the deacon of the latter, a special commission, to procure which, 
most probably Palladius went to Rome. This papal sanction 
rests on the authority of Prosper; it is not hinted at either by 
the biographers of S. Germanus or by Bede. Germanus, ac- 
companied by Palladius, was eminently successful in his mission, 
both as a theologian, and, as he retained his old military skill, 
as a general; and within a year he returned to France. The 
deacon whom he had sent to Rome was sent as first bishop into 
Ireland—the Scotia of the fifth century; but not for the same 
purpose. In fact, in the fifth century, there was no Pela- 
gianism in Ireland for him to refute. He landed in Wicklow, 
probably attended by four companions; and he died on the 
16th March, the day before the festival of S. Patrick. All the 
accounts we have of him contradict one another, and are full of 
improbabilities when there is no contradiction. It is certain, 
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however, that he bore, beside his family name of Palladius—his 
family ranked high in Gaul—the baptismal name of Patricius, 
and was so called in Ireland till the time of the English invasion. 
This sameness of name makes the already existing confusion 
more confounded. The fact, however, suggests that much that 
is ascribed to the second Patrick in the legends belongs to the 
first. Certain it is, that Prosper mentions only one Bishop 
Patricius sent to the Scots by Celestine. There is no reason to 
suppose that so important a fact as the consecration of a second 
Bishop Patricius would have been overlooked by so accurate a 
writer. It is a matter wholly unimportant in itself whether 
S. Patrick did or did not receive’a commission from Rome, and 
consecration from Celestine, or any other pontiff. But his auto- 
biography, or ‘ Confession,’ contains no allusion to such an 
incident. The rude Latinity of his letter to the subjects of 
Coroticus argues ‘a defective education. The eulogistic hymns 
of S. Sechnall and S. Fiacc—not later than the iiddle of the 
sixth century—the Life in the Book of Armagh—about the 
close of the seventh century—entirely ignore the Roman mis- 
sion. He appears to have owed his mission to S. Germanus, 
having been previously consecrated by « single bishop—a Gal- 
lican Bishop Matorex, or Amatorex. Obedient to a heavenly 
vision, he set out from Auxerre, accompanied by the Presbyter 
Segetius. Dr. Todd points out with great discrimination the 
additions made to the several lives, eight in number, by mys- 
ticizing writers, and how very largely the acts of Palladius 
Patricius—his Roman mission, his education under Germanus, 
his early visit with his master to Britain, of his landing near 
Bray, county Wicklow—have been transferred to the patron 
saint of Ireland. What is known as the Book of Armagh, con- 
tains the ‘ Confession’ of S. Patrick, written originally with his 
own hand, and transcribed in the eighth century. The other 
epistle of S. Patrick, known as his letter to the Christian sub- 
jects of the Welsh king, Coroticus, is not in this collection,' but 
has the same natural marks of genuineness and authenticity.” 





1 Yet Dr. Todd seems to regard it as of co-equal anthority with the ‘ Confession.’ 
The Book of Armagh, of the date 698, contains a copy of the New Testament in 
Latin, written for the most part in the Irish character in the seventh century ; 
certainly before the close of the ninth. The volume was for a long time the 
property of the Metropolitans, was jealously preserved, and oaths were taken upon 
it. It was kept in custody by a family specially charged with the duty, whose 
official name was mayer or keeper, and who held eight townlands in acknow- 
ledgment of their services. 

2 C. Oudin argues that these tracts must be forgeries, for how could such a pope 
as Celestine send out so ignorant a bishop as the author (Todd, 349n)? But the 
argument is well retorted (350), With what conceivable purpose could they have 
been forged and ascribed to 8. Patrick, and a barbarous style of language 
designedly assumed? They must have been forged before miracles began to be 
ascribed to S. Patrick, as none are mentioned, 
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These two epistles form the basis of all the lives. The former 
work contains a defence of himself against an imputation of pre- 
sumption in undertaking his mission. The second denounces 
the cruelties of the King of Cardiganshire. The author speaks 
of himself as ‘ indoctus rusticissimus,’ and it is evident that he 
wrote when advanced in years, and after having laboured long 
in Ireland. 

From the ‘ Confession,’ we learn that the saint was the son of 
Calpurnius, a deacon, who was the son of Potitus, a priest, the 
son of Odissus. The biographers, without authority from the 
‘ Confession,’ add that his mother was Conchessa, sister or niece 
of S. Martin of Tours. In his epistle against Coroticus, he 
speaks of her family as respectable, and of her father as a 
Decurio ; that he abandoned his high station for the good of 
others, when he became a missionary. Her father resided at 
Bonavem Taberniz, wherever that was; and Patrick was born 
at Nemthur, wherever that was. His family was evidently 
connected with Armoric Brittany, in which quarter Bonavem 
Tabernie may have been. According to 8. Fiacc, Nemthur 
may have been Dumbarton, in Scotland. However this may be, 
he tells us himself that, at the age of sixteen, he was carried off 
from his father’s house by pirates; and that he was carried to 
Ireland, ‘ with many thousands of men.’ He may have origin- 
ally borne the British name of Succat, and also a Roman name 
of Patricius. The ‘ Confession’ says nothing of his brothers 
and sisters, but tradition does. One sister married Restitutus, 
by whom she had seven sons; one of whom, Sechuall, or Secun- 
dinus, was Bishop of Armagh, and author of a hymn in praise of 
S. Patrick.! The following we extract from Dr. Todd’s work :— 


‘Of her condition and adventures during her captivity in Ireland, 
S. Patrick gives us an interesting account in his “ Confession ;” premising 
that he did. so for the sake of making known God’s grace and everlasting 
consolation, to spread the knowledge of God’s Name ; as well to leave it 
on record after his death to his brethren out of Gaul, and to his sons whom 
he had baptized in the Lord. He was employed, when he came to Hiberiv, 
as he always calls Ireland, in tending cattle daily, but was every day fre- 
quent in prayer. Thus he says the love and fear of God and faith increased 
so much, and the spirit of prayer so grew upon him, that often in a single 
day he would say an hundred prayers, and in the night almost as many ; 
so that he frequently arose to prayer in the woods and mountains before 
daylight, in snow, and frost, and rain ; “ and I felt no evil,” he adds, “ nor 





’ A very curious confirmation has been found of this tradition. On the island 
in Lough Corrib, called Jnch-a-guile, or Island of the Devout Foreigner, Dr. Petrie 
discovered a tombstone, engraved with letters almost certainly of the sixth 
century, and bearing this inscription as translated— 

The stone of Lugnaed 
Son of Limania. 


Lugnaed, according to the tradition, was the youngest son of Limania. 
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was there any laziness in me, because, as I now see, the Spirit was burning 
within me.”’—Pp. 566, 567. 


A voice in his dreams seemed to call on him, and he fled 
from the master with whom he had been in bondage six years. 
The captain of a ship refused him a passage ; but God, in answer 
to Patrick’s prayer, was pleased to dispose the captain’s heart, at 
last, to receive the fugitive. The valley of what is now called the 
river Braid, in Antrim, was the scene of S. Patrick’s bondage. 
The second captivity Dr. Todd ignores; explaining what is said 
on the point to the constraint and compulsion to which the 
sailors subjected S. Patrick. Arrived at his father’s house, the 
vision of God gave him no rest in his spirit; and he fully 
believed that he had received a supernatural summons to evan- 
gelize the Irish. The ‘Confession,’ of which Tillemont says 
that it is ‘ full of good sense, intellect, and even fire,’ speaks of 
the success which attended his missionary labours :— 


‘I am greatly a debtor to God, who hath vouchsafed me such great 
grace, that many people by my means should be born again to God; and 
that clergy shou “ibe ordained everywhere for them, for the people who had 
lately come to the faith; for the Lord hath taken them from the ends of 
the earth, as He had promised of old by His prophets: “The Gentiles shall 
come unto Thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our fathers 
have inherited lies, vanity, and there is no profit in them.” (Jer. xvi. 19.) 
And again : “I have given thee as a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be for salvation even unto the end of the earth.” oe xlix. 6.) And thus 
I desire to wait for the promise of Him that never faileth ; as He promiseth 
in the Gospel, “They shall come from the East, and from the West, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.”—(Matt. viii. 11.) As we 
believe that believers shall come from the whole world.’—P. 380. 


And again he says :— 


‘Whence comes it that in Hiberio, those who had never had any know- 
ledge of God, and up to the present time worshipped only idols and 
abominations (idula et immunda),—how are they lately become the people 
of the Lord, and are called the sons of God? The sons of Scots and the 
daughters of chieftains (regu/orum), appear now as monks and virgins of 
Christ.’—P. 380. 


In his letter respecting the crimes of Coroticus, the Bishop 
of Ireland, as he styles himself, thus solemnly concludes :— 


‘ Thus shall sinners and the ungodly perish from the face of the Lord ; 
but the righteous in great joy shall feast with Christ, and shall judge the 
heathen, and rule over ungodly kings for ever and ever. Amen. 

‘I testify before God and the holy angels that it shall be so as my 
ignorance said ; these are not my words, but the words of God, of 
Apostles, of Prophets, who never lie, which I have translated into Latin : 
They who believe shall be saved, but whoso believeth not shall be damned. 
.God hath spoken. I therefore earnestly request of every one, whosoever as 
a willing servant of God may become the r of this letter, that it be 
not withheld from any one, but rather that it be read before all the people, 
and in the presence of Coroticus himself. May God inspire them to return 
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to a better mind towards Him, that even, though late, they may repent of 
their impious deeds. They have been murderers of the brethren of the 
Lord ; but let them repent, and set free the baptized captive women whom 
they have heretofore carried off; so shall God count them worthy of life, 
and they shall be made whole here and for ever. Peace to the Father, to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. Amen.’—Pp. 384, 385. 


Very striking, too, is the passage which may be called the 
Creed (389), and the Hymn of S, Patrick, which bears such very 
close resemblance to the whole style and 740s of the author. As 
regards the Roman Mission, even if these writings were forgeries, 
they witness against it. The letters were evidently written at 
the close of his ministry ; and so far help us, slightly, to a solu- 
tion of the vexed question of the Fast? Patricit. From the 
older chronologies, from the much later Irish annalists, of whom 
Tigernach, the earliest, died 1088, it is clearly gathered that 
S. Patrick’s mission began 439, or 442, and e¢ght or ten years 
after the death of Pope Celestine. 

Unlike Palladius,' whose mission was short and unsuccessful, 
S. Patrick’s was, as his own words have told us, long, laborious, 
and fruitful. He landed at Innes Patrick, near Skerries, off the 
coast of Dublin; thence, according to his life in the Book, of 
Armagh, he sailed to the county of Down, where he converted 
Dichu, ‘ the first of the Scots,’ to profess Christ. Here he con- 
verted into a church the Sabhal, or granary, which Dichu gave 
the Apostles; it stood north and south. Such churches were 
afterwards, as at Armagh, called Sauls. We cannot help saying 
that, to this day, the Trish Church has rather servilely copied 
the Sauls ; for, although they duly orientate, churches that are 
barns abound in the land. From Down, Patrick sailed back 
to the mouth of the Boyne, and thence he proceeded to Tara ; 
at what season of the year is uncertain, despite all the legends ; 
and in what year it is uncertain—certainly not in his first years. 
The king was a pagan, but his son, Erce, was soon won over to 
the truth. King Laoghaire, or Leary, at length, when accord- 
ing to the legend S, Patrick had triumphed over the Druid 
magi, from fear rather than conviction submitted to the new 
doctrines; on his death, however, he was buried according 
to heathen rites. §S. Patrick proceeded from Tara to what is 
now Tell-town, in the county of Meath, where he converted 
Gulban, the youngest brother of Laoghaire. Thence he went, 
preaching the word, into Connaught—to Tirawley, to Killala ; 
converting the people and establishing churches. At Tara he 





1 Dr. Petrie in his History of Tara, conjectures that of the two Patricks the 
second was Palladius : that the first, the author of the ‘ Confession,’ &c. died 461, and 
was interred at Glastonbury. He admits, however, the blending together of the 
acts and words of the two Missionaries. 
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held the Festival of the Baptism, commemorative of the 
thousands he christened there, as stated in the ‘ Confession.” The 
Irish Calendar of the ninth and tenth centuries names the day, the 
5th April. Many legends of 8. Patrick are quoted by Dr. Todd, 
the moral of which seems to be, as our author states, to enforce 
the necessity of receiving the Holy Eucharist, as a viaticum 
before death. For these, we must refer our readers to the work 
itself (450—464). Leaving Connaught, the Saint proceeded to’ 
Ulster, and having evangelized especially Donegal and Antrim, 
he revisited Leinster; and at Naas baptized the son of the 
King of Leinster, Dunlaing. Thence he proceeded to Wicklow 
and the Queen’s County, and consecrated Fiacc, pupil of the 
great. bard, Dubhtach, himself already converted, Bishop over 
all Leinster. After blessing Ossory, he went into Munster, 
where he laboured seven years, as he had done in Connaught. 
The foundation of Armagh is the next event which can be 
regarded as historical in the life of S. Patrick. From the 
chieftain Daire he desired the ground known as the Willow- 
ridge, or high ground of Queen Macha-Ardd-Mache. ‘This Daire 
refused, but gave a site on lower ground ; afterwards, till the 
Reformation, employed as a nunnery, and at the present day 
partly covered by ‘Scotch Street.’ Here S. Patrick built a 
circular fort for the protection of the other structures; which 
reckoned a Tigh-mor—a great house, a residence for ecclesiastics , 
—‘some score feet ;’ a cule (culina, or kitchen and refectory) 
seventeen feet ; and an aregal, or oratory, seven feet. These 
were all probably circular. The holy life of the apostle so 
wrought on Daire, that he consented to give the hill which the 
Saint had originally asked for; coupling with the gift of the 
ground, all the rights of chieftancy ; and there Patrick founded 
a church, ‘where the Sabhal is at the present day.’ The 
next scene in the apostle’s life, according to tradition, presents 
him in the capacity of a house-breaker, making forcible entry 
into a church at Rome, and stealing thence a towel stained with 
the Lord’s blood, and the hair of the Blessed Virgin ! 

The reformation of the pagan laws, the enactment of canons, 
and the holding of two synods, are undertakings we might 
reasonably expect from S$. Patrick. But the traditions on all 
these subjects, though credibly witnessing to very ancient facts, 
do not really connect 8. Patrick with them. He appears to 
have breathed his last at Saul, in the county of Down, and not 
at Armagh; and, notwithstanding its claims, and the violent 
way in which it was proposed to enforce them, his remains were 
interred at Downpatrick. After weighing the conflicting opinions 
as to the date of his death, Dr. Todd inclines to Ussher’s con- 
clusion, as correct—that S. Patrick died a.p. 493. An example 
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to every minister of every degree, by the purity, laboriousness, 
and entire devotion of his life, he has bequeathed to the Church 
a lesson what a missionary bishop should be, and what an Irish 
bishop should be. He did not devolve on the priesthood the 
task of contending with error; he did not afflict with argument 
the unenlightened and therefore bigoted masses. He ad- 
dressed himself to the leaders of the land. He entered the lists © 
fairly with the doctors and teachers of a still reigning supersti- 
tion. The chieftains were at tirst the real converts. By seeking 
them first, Patrick showed his admirable common-sense, and his 
intimate knowledge of the national character. In dealing with 
pagan usages he showed a wise and justifiable toleration. For 
upwards of half a century he led a perilous and trying life; and 
a proof of the dangers he encountered is to be found in the fact 
that his churches were fortified. He not only was called to 
suffer, but to fail in some measure. We must not suppose that 
all Ireland owned his influence, and submitted to the Cross. 
‘He seems to have been deeply imbued with faith in the inter- 
‘ cessory powers of the Church. He established throughout the 
‘land temples and oratories for the perpetual worship of God.’ 





‘ He founded societies of priests and bishops, whose first duty it was “to 
make constant supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in authority,” persuaded, in the 
true spirit of ancient Christianity, that the intercessions of the faithful, in 
their daily sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, were efficacious, as S. 
Paul’s words imply, for the salvation of mankind, and for bringing to the 
knowledge of the truth those upon whom appeals to reason, and arguments 
addressed to the intellect, would have been probably a waste of words. It 
is a prominent feature in the history of S. Patrick, that he was at all times 
accompanied by a body of men under training for the priesthood. The 
churches and ecclesiastical or collegiate bodies established by 8S. Patrick 
throughout the country must have had considerable educational influences. 
Every such society as it was formed became a school for the education of 
the clergy. The daily offices of devotion trained the inmates to the correct 
observance of the ritual of the Church, and prepared them to become the heads, as 
priests or bishops, of similar establishments.\—P. 506. 


And thus it was that in Ireland Christianity became a 
national institution. As he penned those telling sentences re- 
specting the daily worship and intercession of the Church, and 
the collegiate training and the observance of the ritual, our author 
could hardly fail to have been reminded of the fatal degeneracy 
in our day, in these respects, of the Church of S. Patrick.? 

III. Let us place before our readers, in a connected form, the 
more remarkable events in the annals of the Irish Church down 
to our day, and occupying a period of fourteen hundred years:— 





1 Italics are ours. ; 
2 §. Patrick first taught the Irish ‘the alphabet of the rest of Europe, which 
has since by a strange reverse of fortune become peculiar to Ireland.’—7'odd, 512. 
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Christianity introduced into Ireland . . . . . . . Date unknown. 
Short Mission of Palladius . ......+ 4... +. + AD. 431 
Arrival of S. Patrick .. . . 439—442 


Evangelization of Ireland, Ecclesiastical Foundations of Down, Trim, 
Clogher, Armagh, and Saints of the First Order. Death of s. 


Patrick. . 493 
Social and Ecclesiastical Disorganization, and Partial Ap« tasy of 
. Ireland . . . «+ 6th to 7th century. 


SS. Finnian, and Saints of Second Order :— 

(1) A home-sprung desire to convert the Irish anew. 

(2) Settlement of learned religious Irishmen on the Continent. 

(3) Missionary Bishops from Ireland to convert Switzerland, 

Thuringia, &c. 

Danish Invasion, 795,and Schism .. .. . . llth century. 
Bull of Hadrian IV. . 1168 
Synod of Cashe! binding the Irish Church to the see of Canterbury 1172 
S. Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh, canonized -_ first Irishman so 


noticed by Rome) . . 4 1190 
Canonization of Archbishop Laurence Tuathal, or O'Toole. . . . 1225 
O'Neill, King of Ulster—his remonstrances to the dagia sear ae 
Statute of Kilkenny . . : i, a 
Poynings’ Act, repealing this. . 1494 
Renunciation of hg Supremacy —Henry Vill. first st King of Ireland? 1539 
Divine Service in English?. . 1551 
Reformation established . . . . 1558 
Excommunication of Queen Elizabeth—Rebellion in ‘Ireland. . . 1567 
Plantation of Ulster. . a) Ss «os 
agar of the Clans (James I, ) ere ee es ee ee 

bolition of the Brehon laws. . . . . . . ~. «© - + «© + + 1608 
Irish Rebellion? . . ‘say 
Popish Synod at Kells, undoing the Statute of Kilkenny a 1645 
Confiscation of all Church roperty and Tithe, as well as om pro- 

perty, under James II.4 ; 1687 
Regium Donum granted to the Presbyterians ; 1688 


Benedict XIII. in compliance with request of Roman Catholic 
Bishops and Archbishops of Ireland, grants an indulgence of 


ten years to raise money to restore James III. . 1733 
Refusal of House of —— to continue to the Church the Tithe 

of Agistment. . . ‘ a> 22 
First Tithe war. . aaa 
Foundation of Maynooth College jae aime ee pels « ee 





' The harp and crown of Brian Boru had been carried to Rome. The harp was 
returned, and may now be seen in the Museum of T. C. Dublin. But the crown 
was, ominously enough, kept. 

® Book of Common Prayer was the first book printed in Ireland. It appeared 
in Irish in 1608. The New Testament was published in Irish in 1603 ; the Old 
Testament in 1686. In 1822 there were two millions who spoke Irish in Ireland ; 
in 1851, there were 319,602 ; in 1861, there were only 163,276. 

3 ‘Jam interfecistis centum quinquaginta millia his quatuor vel quinque annis, ab 
anno scilicet 1641, usque adhune annum 1645, inquo hee scribo; ut ipsi adversariiin 
suis scriptis demugientes palam fatentur, et vos non diffitemini ; et ego plures 
hereticos hostes occisos fuisse credo, et utinam omnes! Restat ut cateros 
occidatis. ”— Disputatio de jure regni apud Hibernos. Frank. 1645, 4to. p. 38, 
permissu superiorum. Auctore C. Mahony, Hibernio, Artium, et Sacre Theologiee 
Magistro. Quoted by Dr. Wordsworth. 

* See Macaulay, iv. 216, who urges that all should have been then secularized. 
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Total abolition of Tithe promised by United Irishmen . . . . A.D. 1798 
Roman Catholic Prelates, sanatiel | in Dublin, agree to concede to 
the British Government the right of accepting or rejecting 
candidates for the + ome . . January, 1799 
Pope concedes to Britis Parliament a veto on his Episcopal ap- 
pointments. ° - 1815 
House of Commons agrees “to Mr. Pitt’s plan of endowing Roman 
Catholic ministers out of donate was 3» + 6 4 > 
Roman Catholic emancipation . . eee ee 
Second Tithe war and Tithe commutation . . . . .. . . . 1830 
Bishoprics suppressed. 1835 
Ministers’ money, a fixed Church-rate for support of clergy, amount- 
ing to 15,000/. a-year, confiscated .. . . . 1849 


We do not pretend that the shave list is as full a as it should 
be; but it will answer the immediate purpose we have in hand. 
We will pass over the first seven particulars. Our readers by 
this time are fully convinced of the non-Roman origin of the 
Irish Church and of S. Patrick’s mission. If this island Church 
was under the see of Rome, J it be explained why it was so 
circumstanced as we find it. ass down to the year 1168, 
when Hadrian IV. gave the Mand to Henry II. the murderer 
of the Saint of Canterbury. The claim of the pope to dispose of 
all islands, thus recognised by the king, was put in force b 
another pope against this king’s son J ohn, who surrendered his 
crown to the legate. The great synod of Cashel bound the 
whole Church of Ireland to the Church of England; and not 
until this date did Rome recognise the Christianity of Ireland. 
Till Malachi, the eager servant of the Papacy, Ireland had pro- 
duced no canonizable saints. What was the state of the Irish 
Church consequent on the English occupation? Although the 
canons of Cashel bound the whole Church, an actual distinction 
was made between the Church within and without the pale; 
and an ecclesiastic, out of the pale, could not hope to find rest 
within the religious houses of the pale. The Saxon, devoted to 
Rome for the “time, and Rome, for the time devoted to the 
Saxon, conspired to crush and destroy the ancient Irish Church. 
A dismal century and a half of that kind of oppression which 
makes the wise man mad, was endured without alleviation by 
the poor Christians of Treland—the victims at once of spiritual 
ambition and human policy. ‘Their story resembles, on a large 
scale, the appalling narrative lately made public—how an in- 
telligent, prudent, ‘respectable, and moneyed man was for years 
secretly immured, treated as a lunatic, and almost reduced to 
idiocy by the calculated cruelty of his inhuman relatives. At 
last the sorrow of the land found words in the noble appeal of 
King O'Neill, to the Bishop of Rome, then Pope John XXII. 
The chiefs of Ireland complained that John’s predecessor, 
blinded by his own English prejudices, had bestowed ‘ a kingdom 
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which, de jure, he had no right to bestow’ on a king who ‘ought 
rather to be deprived of his own.’ 


‘Among these instances of oppression a prominent position is given to 
the regulation which prohibited the admission of a native Irishman to any 
of the religious houses of the pale ; a regulation which the remonstrants 
say was made law by the influence of the Anglo-Norman clergy, in “an 
iniquitous statute” enacted at Kilkenny, alluding not to the statute of 
Kilkenny of 1367, but to an older statute which has never been printed, 
in which the same enactment was contained. They further say that “even 
before this statute the preaching friars, and the minor monks and canons, 
and other English were in the habit of observing this practice ”—the 
practice, namely, of refusing to receive any [rish to the monastic profession ; 
“and yet,” they add, “the monasteries for monks and canons, from which 
in modern times the Irish are thus repulsed, were founded, for the most 
part, by themselves.” The authors of this letter dwell also with natural 
and just indignation upon the fact that the murder of an Irishman was 
not punished as a felony by the practice of the English Courts of Justice. 
They say, “It is not merely their lay and secular persons, but even some 
of the religious among them, who assert the heretical doctrine that it is no 
more a sin to kill an Irishman than to kill a dog, or any other brute animal ;” 
and they quote some examples (for which the reader must be referred to 
the letter itself) showing that this doctrine was not only taught, but fully 
acted upon by the monks and canons of several abbeys, accusing especially 
of this abominable tenet the members of the Cistercian and Franciscan 
orders.’—Pp, 238—240. 

‘ “For ever since that time—(of the grant made by Hadrian IV.)—when 
the English, upon occasion of the grant aforesaid, and under the mask 
of a sort of outward sanctity and religion, made their unprincipled aggres- 
sions upon the territories of our realm, they have been endeavouring, with 
all their might, and with every art which perfidy could employ, completely 
to exterminate and utterly to eradicate our people from the country.” And 
they add: “ We hold it as an undoubted truth, that in consequence of the 
aforesaid false suggestion [of Henry II. to the pope as to the barbarous 
state of Ireland], and the grant thereupon founded, more than 50,)00 
persons of the two nations, from the time when the grant was made to the 
present time, have perished by the sword, independently of those who have 
been worn out by famine or destroyed as dangerous.” The remonstrants 
then proceed to show that Henry II. and the English sovereigns, his 
successors, had violated the conditions upon which Ireland had been 
granted to them in the Papal Bull ; they had not paid to S. Peter, as they 
had been enjoined to do, a penny, annually, for every house ; they had not 
enlarged the boundaries of the Irish Church; on the contrary, they had 
plundered the endowment of the Cathedral churches, abolished ecclesias- 
tical privileges of every kind, and imprisoned the Irish bishops and prelates. 
They had barbarised and depraved the people of Ireland, instead of en- 
lightening and civilizing them, as Pope Hadrian intended. The remonstrants 
then goon to specify some gross instances of misrule, arbitrary cruelties 
and injustice perpetrated by the English, and permitted, if not encouraged, 

“by these administrators of the law.’ 1—Pp. 237, 238. 


The effect of this remonstrance was, that the pope wrote to 
King Edward I1., calling his attention to it, and transmitting, 
at the same time, a copy of the bull of Adrian 1V. The pope’s 








' Lrish widows of Englishmen were allowed no right of dower; and English 
Lords claimed the right to set aside the wills of natives subject to them. 
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letter, still extant, begs the English king to rectify, if true, the 
matters of complaint. But the result might have been anti- 
cipated. The king referred the whole subject to Parliament, 
and the Parliament returned for answer, that the petition of the 
chieftains could not be granted without material injury to the 
king and his government. More than this: fifty years after- 
wards, in the notorious Statute of Kilkenny, these iniquitous 
customs and usages were made the law of the land. Respectable 
Roman Catholic writers on Irish Church matters are accustomed 
with a grave jocosity to discuss the claims of the ‘ Establish- 
‘ment’ to represent the primitive Irish Church; and this can 
hardly be complained of, so long as the assertion of an apostolical 
succession and historical individuality is coupled with a fanatical 
denial of sacerdotal authority and sacramental grace by this 
generation of the Irish clergy. In the opinion of such writers, 
It is too comical to be credible, that, as happened in England, 
the Irish people should have twice changed at the Reformation 
their forms of ecclesiastical order and belief. Still, it is admitted 
with reluctance—it is a sore thing to have to admit—that the 
chieftains did, in fact, undergo these changes; and this admis- 
sion gives up the whole question. But the document we have 
here quoted from can neither be treated with levity nor set 
aside with a sneer. A portion of the Irish Church, in closest 
intercourse with the supreme and infallible pontiff and his royal 
protégée, is here displayed, excommunicating, and cursing with 
every curse which a spiritual tyranny or political opportunity 
could devise, three-fifths of the Church of Ireland. The pope 
apathetically disregards the suppliants. What we would wish 
to learn is, which of these bodies do the present Roman Catholic 
ministers and bishops profess to represent? Do they represent 
the exterminators, or the exterminatee? If the latter—as it 
will better square with their national pretensions to affirm— 
they must be silent evermore as to the charities of Rome, and 
the powers and prerogatives of the see of Peter. If the former, 
they must surely, for their own satisfaction, weigh these two 
questions: How is it that the Reformation triumphed (for a 
few years, is not denied) in all parts of the island, thus restoring 
unity, for the first time after so many centuries, to the Church, 
its progress and its ultimate establishment marked by no vio- 
lence, and in no one instance stained by blood? Something, 
surely, it must have been, either in the doctrines promulgated, 
or in the people, or in both, which can account for this. The 
other question is: Is it not a fact that the same violence which 
marked the centuries of Anglo-Roman predominance marks 
every successive period in which the attempt was made to 
re-establish that predominance? From the days of Mynot, 
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O’Carroll, and O'Grady, the archbishops,! who, with their suf- 
fragans, pledged themselves to denounce the spiritual sentence 
of excommunication against the violators of the act of Kilkenny, 
down to the holy legate, Rinuccini, with his mild arguments of 
powder and shot; from Rinuccini, down to the prelates who, in 
the rebellion of ’98, blessed the pikes; from these prelates duwn 
to the most eminent Roman Catholic Bishop Ireland has ever 
known, who deliberately declared, ‘If a rebellion were raging 
‘ from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of excommunica- 
‘ tion would ever be fulminated by a Catholic prelate ;’? through 
all these stages we discover a unity of principle, and a moral 
sameness, which proves incontestably that the Roman Catholic 
ministers of Ireland were purely Anglo-Roman in their politics— 
purely Roman in their polemics—without sympathy with the 
ancient Church of Ireland. We arraign the Church—we would 
rather say, if we could do so truly, the Cowrt—of Rome, in the 
first instance, for all the ills that, for six centuries, Ireland has 
endured. Professing to assert, and free to assert unquestioned, 
full spiritual authority in the land—commanding, through the 
greater number of spiritual peers over the temporal, a majority 
in the councils of the nation—through these six centuries of 
national agony, and shame, and degradation, we can trace not 
one remedial measure to Rome. What are the penal laws, 
which England, in the end of the seventeenth century, enacted, 
and which an Irish Protestant Parliament repealed, compared 


with these penal enactments of Kilkenny? We can name no 
tyranny in Ireland which Rome has not made more galling; we 


can name no rebellion which she has not fostered—no masssacre 
which has missed her benediction. Crouching to the strong, 
and cruel to the weak, the administration of Roman power in 
that unhappy country—were it elsewhere all that the most 
enthusiastic Papalists could desire—must be pronounced, when 
its holy pretensions are considered, at once desperately and por- 
tentously wicked. Henry II. may have been a better man than 
Henry VIII. We no more care to contrast the Plantagenet 
and the Tudor, than Hildebrand and Borgia; but it must ever 
remain an indelible stigma on the Church of Rome, that the 
virtual repeal of the Statute of Kilkenny—which perpetuated a 
hatred, springing not from difference of religion, but of race—is 
due to the unbiassed interference of the Crown, and was mooted 
and carried by a layman, Sir Edward Poynings. That cele- 





1 Owing to a question of precedence the Archbishop of Dublin, Milo Sweetman, 
was absent. All these bishops were nominees of Rome. 

2 Dr. Doyle, quoted by the Bishop of Exeter, ‘ Letters to Butler,’ 2d ed. p. 491. 
{t must never be forgotten that Hildebrand or Gregory VIL. is worshipped as a 
saint only in Ireland, and at Rome, i, p. 523. 
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brated Parliament at Drogheda which accomplished this ‘great 
work, and made all the English statutes ont and effectual in 
Ireland, had for its chief object to break down, or at least 
reduce, the enormous power of the Lords of the Pale. Not 
until 1645—on the eve of that rising which was promoted by 
Rinuccini, archbishop and legate—did it occur to the Roman 
Church the expediency of undoing by Synod—it was held at 
Kells—the statute of 1367 at Kilkenny. It was for the interest 
of the rebels that thenceforth ‘no distinction should be made 
‘ between the new and old Irish.’ Passing by the more imme- 
diate wera of the Reformation, we find the next remedial measures 
due to the policy of James I. ‘These were the plantation of 
Ulster (1603), the abolition of the old native-Irish custom, known 
as the Brehon laws (1608); and, what was enacted between 
these two events, and was more important, perhaps, than either 
or both, the suppression of the clans (1605). Of this wisely- 


conceived, but unseasonably and inadequately enforced, statute, 
Dr. Todd says :— 


‘The destruction of the chieftain’s power was productive of new and 
unexpected evils. The change was too sudden and too violent. Neither 
chieftains nor people were prepared for it. Very many chieftains were 
induced—perhaps it would be more true to say were compelled—to resign 
to the Crown their ancient rights and territories, receiving ‘back again their 
lands under a royal patent, in which the power of taxing and exacting 
ad libitum from the clan was abolished, and rents in money, payable to the 
chieftain, substituted instead ; and money, it should be remembered, was 
a variable standard uf value, not very generally understood at that time. 
The chieftain, in fact, became a landlord, and his clansmen tenants. But 
neither chieftain nor clansmen understood their new position. The result 
was, that the chieftain, in his new character of landlord, lost his ancient 
rights under the ancient Brehon laws, but was unable to recover his new 
rights under the laws of the English Parliament. It will be remembered, 
also, that down to the middle of the seventeenth century, not only the 

pulace, but even the gentry, were unable to speak the English language. 
They were, therefore, not only ignorant of the new law under which they 
found themselves, but incapable of becoming acquainted with it. It came 
to pass, therefore, in the natural consequence of this state of things, that 
the chieftains were suddenly impoverished. Thus the peasantry, left 
without their accustomed guides, and exasperated against their new 
rulers, became the victims of foreign intriguers. The foundation was 
laid for that tendency to insurrection and agrarian outrage which has 
exhibited itself so prominently in Irish history, even to our own times. 
But notwithstanding this, - Bad appeared a phenomenon which has 
puzzled historians and sorely exasperated political partisans. Whenever 
a chieftain lifted his finger he was followed at once by his people. They 
followed him alike, whether he supported the English Crown or the 
enemies of the English Crown. They followed him even after the period 
of the Reformation, in opposition to what we might presume to have been 
sheer religious prejudices. They fought with their chieftain on the side 
of Queen Elizabeth, although she had been excommunicated by the see of 
Rome, and her subjects absolved from their allegiance —7Zodd, 227—230. 
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Under these evil omens, the existence of Celtic institutions 
passed away for ever. The reign of the unhappy Charles was 
marked by the endeavour of the Pope to acquire Ireland for 
himself—to extirpate by fire and sword the ill-starred Church- 
men; and Roman Catholics, we find, actively promoted the 
death of Strafford and the king. A terrible retribution was at 
hand in the Cromwellian invasion. The reign of Charles II. 
displayed the unblushing attempt of the Irish Roman Catholics 
to bestow the island on His Holiness, on the King of Spain, or 
France, or the Duke of Lorraine, or, failing these, on any other 
Catholic prince.! In the reign of James II. an attempt, suc- 
cessful for a time, was made to confiscate all the Church pro- 
perty, and restore it to the Roman Catholic body; and to 
recover private estates for the Roman Catholic laity. The next 
year saw the establishment of the power of William II]. who 
did scarely more damage to the Church of Scotland, by the 
establishment of Presbyterianism there, than he did to the Irish 
Church, by the endowment of Presbyterianism and Arianism. 
The same lethargy which overpowered the Church of England 
during the early part of the Hanoverian age, was felt no less 
grievously in Ireland. The indulgence which Pope Benedict 
granted for ten years, to raise funds to restore James IIL, 
granted at the request of the Roman Catholic archbishops and 
bishops, does not seem to have produced much political capital ; 
but it did produce the normal results. Every outbreak of 
Roman Catholicism has been quickly followed by some sacrifice 
of the Church. The papal indulgence of 1733 was followed, in 
1735, by the refusal of the Irish House of Commons any longer 
to pay to the clergy the tithe of agistment. What was this but 
to invite the masses to clamour for more? And, accordingly, 
the first tithe war occupied the country from 1760 to 1767. 
On the eve of the Rebellion, the endowment of Maynooth was 
granted as a bribe for loyalty; notwithstanding, the United 
Irishmen pledged themselves to a total abolition of the tithe. 
Mr. Pitt’s plans for the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy were, meanwhile, before the nation; and in January, 
1799, the Roman Catholic bishops assembled in Dublin pro- 
fessed with much gratitude to accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain as to the veto on appointments to the 
episcopate. In 1815, this was approved by the pope, and 
agreed to, in 1825, by the House of Commons. But the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 was granted without any of these 
securities : such as even Roman Catholic countries demand for 
their own security. For instance, Spain requires a clause to be 








1 Bishop of Exeter, ‘ Letters to Mr. C. Butler,’ p. 582. 
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inserted in the episcopal oath of allegiance to the Pope, which 
protects the country and government of Spain from the too 
partial regards of the see of Rome. After 1829, the bulk of 
the Roman Catholic body soon began to clamour for more, and 
a schism arose in consequence, the more respectable body, which 
had pledged themselves to be satisfied with the Act of Emanci- 
pation, withdrawing. The new agitation created a second tithe 
war, which, after the assassination of many of the clergy, was 
quieted by the Tithe Commutation Bill, Such a result of 
agitation, which brought nothing to the agitators, and led to the 
extinction of a portion of the booty contended for, permanently 
quieted the country. Not a word is heard now, save from one 
quarter in the land, about Church property. The whole of the 
tithe rent-charge is paid by the landlords; and of the whole 
amount (401,114/.), only 30,000/. is paid by Roman Catholic 
landlords—that is, 3d. a head for every Roman Catholic in the 
land. Curiously enough, 30,000/. is the amount of the grant to 
Maynooth. About two-thirds of the tenants of Church lands 
have bought their farms, which they hold in fee-simple; and the 
purchase-money, paid over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
has been funded for the benefit of the Church. Though known 
to have expressed an assured hope that he would live to see 
‘high mass celebrated in 8S. Patrick’s, Mr. O'Connell astutely 
directed all his abilities, after the tithe commutation, to merely 
political purposes, under the guidance of the Romish ministers. 
Whether these really contemplated Repeal, pure and simple, or 
hoped to make capital out of the cry, to the detriment of the 
‘ Establishment,’ it is hard to say. But although, since 1835, 
the ‘ Establishment’ is no longer an ‘ Irish’ question, in the 
fierce war between the agrarian faction of Ribbonmen, and the 
political religionists, or Orangemen, the Church has suffered (in 
the opinion of Romanists) from its supposed collusion with the 
Orange faction—an hypothesis so far well grounded, that a large 
number of the clergy most unfortunately belong to it. No one 
acquainted with the subject, and that highly tenders the best 
interests of the Church, can witness without sorrow and dismay 
an alliance on the part of any, however few, of the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church of Ireland with an organized fanaticism, 
which differs from the Ribbon bodies, not in respect for public 
quiet, or reverence for human life, but in making politics, not 
land, the great principle of their institution, and in concealing 
their plans under the transparent professions of Bible-reading 
and Protestant piety. The Orange body did, indeed, at one time, 
propose transferring the succession of the imperial crown from 
the then Princess Victoria to the then Duke of Cumberland. 
To the Irish Church it has contributed nothing but misery 
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and disaster. ‘The faction embodies, as far as can be, the prin- 
ciples and the aims which, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, were all powerful within ‘ the pale.’ 

We must draw to a close our brief historical review. The 
suppression of the bishoprics was a righteous, but a most 
damaging, act to the Church. Not that it left a resident Roman 
Catholic bishop where the bishop of the Church had ceased to 
be. Several instances are to be found of Roman Catholic 
bishops holding in union more than two of the ancient sees. But 
it revealed the readiness of the Imperial Government to deal with 
the Irish Church as Medea dealt with her brother, by tearing 
limb from limb to stay the speed of political hostility. In the 
period between 1834 and 1863 one-third of the revenues of the 
Irish Church have been forfeited. Now, a policy of this kind—a 
policy of timid compromise—is disgraceful to a great empire, and 
must always fail, as it deserves to fail, of securing the satisfaction 
it desires. But we are not going to argue the question on the 
grounds of abstract political wisdom. It is the distinctive quality, 
we might almost say virtue, of British statesmen, that they 
neither are nor affect to be philosophers. Now, it is capable of 
demonstration that the sole security which the empire possesses 
against the violence of political communists and the Ultramon- 
tane faction is to be found in the Irish Church. When rebellion 
was in the land who were the rallying points of the well-affected 
and loyal? ‘The very same persons who were marked as the 
first victims of rebellion if triumphant—the Irish clergy. When 
famine was in the land, who alone could be trusted with the 
contributions of the benevolent for the benefit of all classes of 
sufferers? Who but the Irish clergy, whose labours for the poor, 
whose sufferings among and for the sufferers, can never pass 
away from the memory of God? The vital being of the Irish 
Church, we believe, would remain untouched, if she were called 
to sustain the loss of all her goods. But for the Government of 
the country to legalize such a measure would be to perpetrate 
an act of such political insanity as hitherto is without a parallel. 
The insanity would be even grosser than the ingratitude were 
Great Britain a country without a faith. But England has a 
Church. She has a Church, because through all her centuries 
she has never failed to vindicate her ecclesiastical freedom and 
her apostolic faith against the encroachments and the heresies of 
Rome. ‘It is on Irish ground, and as represented by the Irish 
‘Church, that the English Reformation is brought face to face 
‘with the Church of Rome,’ Dr. Lee says well (14). We are 
no prophets, and we will not venture to predict that the disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church would eventually lead to the dis- 
endowment of the English Church. Indeed, in the case of the 
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ancient Catholic Church of Scotland, we have an instance 
of a Church, neither endowed nor established, whose wretched 
and - condition for the last 150 years has entailed no 
secular damage on the English Church. But to abandon the 
Irish Church would be to surrender all the questions of religious 
truth, and all the principles that have been contended for be- 
tween England and Rome. It would be to avow indifference 
on the most momentous subjects, and it would entail indelible 
infamy on the empire. 

Dr. Lee, in his touching ‘ Consecration Sermon,’ seems to 
regard, or to think that others regard, the ‘ unchastened zeal’ of 
polemicists, as the one thwarting and obstructive influence at 
work, to retard the progress of the Irish Church. For our part 
we regard this rather as the result of already existing causes of 
ill-success. Whence arises the inordinate activity of the priest- 
hood in this or any other Church work, but from the culpable 
inertness of the episcopal body? The Bishop of Tuam alone, of 
all the Irish prelates, has identified himself with the Reformation 
movement. But we do not find that even his zeal has carried 
him further than to visit the well-affected districts, and administer 
confirmation. The whole work of controversy has been abandoned 
by the Bishops. It is a very damaging fact that a large number 
of the Irish clergy are numbers of the Orange body. When 
this is the case the Church cannot but decline. If it be true 
that the system of Calvin is taught from the pulpits, and the 
system of the sacraments almost never, and that a new Cate- 
chism—as we have from Mr. Lee’s useful ‘ Report ’—is publicly 
called for, can it be matter of surprise that the Church does not 
tell? It would be passing wonderful if it did. But these evils 
are not of our time or our making. Only let them be humbl 
acknowledged. We do not even feel surprised that the Church 
has been a failure, only let it honestly be admitted that it is 
a failure. Failure is honourable—is the recognisable portion of 
the Church when every effort has been made, and every sacrifice 
has been incurred, for the truth. The rectification of such ill- 
success is with Christ and @eod évs yowvacx xeitar. But the sense 
of failure, evidently traceable to our own short-comings, which is 
connected, as in this case, with the disastrous doings of 150 years 
of apathy, indifference, and actual sin, should have the like 
effect in Ireland that in some measure it has had among our- 
selves, working the repentance not to be repented of. ‘ Yea, what 
‘carefulness! yea, what indignation! yea, what fear! yea, what 
‘vehement desire! yea, what zeal! yea, what revenge!’ 

Accurate statistics are invaluable when you can procure them. 
Whether they can be procured, and whether they can throw 
much light upon a subject of this kind, when they are procured, 
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is very doubtful. In the sixteenth century, a// the sees in 
Ireland were filled with bishops; and beside the other religious, 
there were 3,000 clergy with the cure of souls. There are now 
only 2,281 clergy of all kinds, and of these but a few assistant 
curates, in the whole island ; fivefold more than there are clergy in 
the diocese of Ripon. In the sixteenth century the population 
may have been 200,000, now it is above five millions. The 
famine and the exodus have carried away an immense multitude 
of Roman Catholics, and a large number certainly have joined 
the Church. And yet, all this notwithstanding, we find, from 
our own statisticians, that the Church presents only a fractional 
increase. Indeed, a decrease of 100,000 is admitted. The 
effect of mixed marriages is almost invariably that the Pro- 
testants turns Romanists, and that the children are brought up 
in the adopted faith. From what we are able to glean, there 
seems to be in this way, a silent steady stream of Church folk 
going over to Romanism, in the cities; and the Roman Catholic 
ministers are too wise in their generation to talk about it; while, 
in country districts in the west, a real work of Reformation has 
been carried on, which may be counted on in the next genera- 
tion, but not sooner. But in the cities—for instance, Dublin: 
there, in 1733, there were 8,823 Protestant families, and only 
4,119 Roman Catholic families. If we reckon them at an 
average of five a family, there would be upwards of 44,000 
Protestants, and only 20,000 Roman Catholics. In 1861, there 
were in Dublin, 60,000 Church folk, and 180,000 Romanists. To 
carry the capital is to become master of the country. If this 
be as true in religion now as it was of old, and as it is always 
true in other questions, it is plain, that in the last 150 years, 
the Irish people have rapidly fallen away from the Church, and 
that in this respect Romanism can point to a substantial success. 
The number of the clergy has increased, but though we find no 
such admission, we believe, that in thirty years, the number of 
Presbyterians and Popish ministers has, in the former case, 
trebled; in the latter, doubled, not reckoning the wonderful 
spread of monastic institutions through the country, in connexion 
with the Roman schism. Now England and Wales contain 
about thirty-six millions of acres, and about 18,000 clergy; 
Ireland, something more than eighteen millions, or half, has 
only 2,000 clergy. Now not to dilate on the iniquitous state of 
things before, at, and since, the Union, it is very plain, from these 
statistics, that the Church of Ireland, in this our day, has made, 
perhaps, some outward advance in church-building and residence, 
but that she has no increased spiritual hold on the country ; and 
that she has not hitherto, for whatever reason, proved herself 
equal to the demands which are made upon her. Taking the 
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average of England, where there are not enough of clergy, there 
should be at least 9,000 where there are now only 2,000 clergy- 
men. How the Church is to remedy this state of things, without 
restoring the monastic institutions of S. Patrick, we cannot 
conceive! It may be consoling to Mr. Whiteside to be able 
to quote, in his speech, where his talk is ever of Protestants and 

Catholics, the admission of a Rev. Mr. Mullen, that of Irish 
emigrants, 1,990,000 (it is well to be accurate) had left the 
Roman Church. It is all right if a man ceases to be a Papist, 
not only in the judgment of the right honourable orator, but 
in Protestant Ireland generally. For this reason, and apart from 
the disclosures recently made of the infamous traffic in souls 
carried on by a reforming society of Ireland, we look with 
very great distrust on the reports of conversions from the 
Roman schism in that country. “ Where among all the clergy 
some score could be found who believe in the Real Presence, and 
not a hundred who dare openly teach the regeneration of every 
infant in baptism; where an English bishop must be cautioned 
against bowing at the Holy Name, one cannot help having very 
gloomy views of the teaching in which the converts are built up. 
We have seen, and others have seen, and noted, the rank heresy, 
the explicit Nestorianism, which, unrebuked, the most eminent 
controvertists enforce. No doubt these things will now be 
changed. The Primate of Armagh will, no doubt, employ his 
unbounded influence with the members of the Orange faction, 
and induce these wolves of loyalty to lie down with ‘the lambs 
of the Church. Even a greater change is pending. Dr. 
Whateley was a benevolent and amiable doctrinarian, but to 
the indifferentism of Locke he joined the fixedness of Torque- 
mada. A man of singularly honest purpose, he so managed that 
unhappy question of education as to make it a means of bribery 
and corruption. In himself most kindly-hearted, he could never 
see that he was the victim of the clerical species of a creature, 
all other species of which S. Patrick had the credit of banishing 
the kingdom. So strict, and yet so lax was his rule, that while 
for a word of sympathy with the Eastern Patriarchs, uttered at 
a private table, a clergyman was forced to resign his cure, it was 
enough if twenty-five per cent. of his city clergy should reside. 
No stroke of statecraft, no gratitude for future political services, 
have sent Dr. Trench to Dublin. One so trusted by the 
English Church will not fail to draw the two branches more 
closely together, and at once awaken a stronger feeling of 
Churchmanship among the Irish, and a stronger feeling among 





1 A writer in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette, March, 1863, asks, in giving a a 
of Roman Catholic religious houses—‘ Why should not we be thus organized ?’ 
Why not, indeed ? 
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Englishmen in favour of the Irish Church. We do not forget 
the proverbial odiousness of comparisons, but we cannot remem- 
ber a single benefit that has accrued to the Irish Church from 
the almost unbounded political influence of Dr. Whateley.’ His 
interference to force the national system of education on the 
Irish Church we say nothing of; the merits of that system may 
be described in the language of Dr. Fitzgerald, speaking, in his 
thoughtful and able Charge, of the whole political conduct of 
England towards Ireland :—‘The supposed necessities of State 
‘had introduced an odious system of governing by corruption, 
‘and amongst the means of corruption, Church patronage was 
‘ one of the most most readily available.’ 

To return, however, to statistics. Taking the number of 
clergy at 2,281, and the number of Churchmen at 691,509, we 
have a minister for every 300, and a stipend of 175/. per annum, 
on the average. Of course every congregation has its parish 
clerk, generally Methodist class-leaders ; and, for the most part, 
we believe, informally appointed. These needless functionaries 
absorb no less than 16,0007. a year. The extinction of these 
pests—a measure at once needful and desirable—will give 92 
additional clergymen to the Church, with the average stipend of 
1751. each. We are assured that there are 200 parishes where 
there is not a single Protestant. To cases of this kind the sage 
advice given by the Bishop of Oxford, at the Manchester Con- 
gress, applies: that the work of the clergy of these parishes 
should be utilized in parishes more happily circumstanced. It 
appears, if our information be quite correct, that of the 2,281 
clergymen, there are 200 stnecurists. Surely it would be well 
if these unemployed clergy would devote their time to making 
special devotions for the conversion of their respective charges, 
and for that blessed consummation celebrate at least weekly the 
Lord’s Supper in parishes adjacent to their own. From some 
knowledge of the Irish character, and the character more parti- 
cularly of the Roman Catholics, we can affirm that such an 
unostentatious, yet truly divine, labour of love would do more 
to convert the members of the Roman schism in Ireland—to 
subdue and, so to speak, Protestantise their imaginations—than 
all those polemical sermons which, in so many instances, do talk 
most palpable heresy ; more than those converting incitements, 
which, according to the statements of the Rev. the Chancellor of 





1 No prelate of the time, with the exception of the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
exerted a greater personal influence over the Irish Church than the late Primate 
of England when Bishop of Chester. The facility with which young men found 
admission into that diocese from T. C. Dublin may be gathered from the state- 
ment made by the keeper of the eating-house near the University, the statement 
prefixed by an attestation we may not produce: ‘Och, I am owed a mint of 
money by the diocese of Chester.’ 
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Cork, take the questionable shape of bread and beef. The pro- 
posal made by Sir Hugh Cairns, that the revenues of those 
parishes should be expended on parishes which abound in 
Church-folk—if we correctly reproduce the proposition he is 
reported to have made—appears to us to advocate a dangerous 
expedient, and a way of acting unworthy of a great national 
and historical Church. And, besides, it opens up the whole 
question of ecclesiastical finance—and a very curious question 
that must prove tobe. Taking the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for one year ‘ending Ist day of August, 1860,’ 
we find that the working expenses in administering a fund in 
all amounting to 147,166/. 12s. 4d, amount to 9,1112 1s. 3d., 
or, in round numbers, to one-sixteenth of the whole amount 
received. We would strongly urge on the Irish laity and clergy 
the great importance of raising congregationally the amounts 
which, in the Commissioners’ Report, under the head of Requisites 
for Celebration of Divine Service (6,470/. 18s. 7d.), Clerks’ and 
Sextons’ Salaries (23,484/. 19s. 8d.), Organists, &c. (1,609.48. 8d.), 
Fuel(3,424/.9s.),amountin all to the largesum of 34,989/. 11s. 11d. 
which, assuming that there are 2,000 congregations in the land, 
will give to each church the not very serious sum of about 
177. 10s. to be annually raised. This would not only leave the 
Commissioners free to bestow the 35,000/. thus saved in multi- 
plying clergy and churches, but the saving would be much 
greater than this, for there would be the deduction to be made 
from the horrible amount of working expenses, which, in the 
item of postage-materials and clerks’-work ought to be, or with 
anything else but an Ecclesiastical Commission must be, 
diminished very considerably.’ 

We spoke in a somewhat disparaging tone just above of the 
advance made by the Irish Church under the head of Church 
building and residence. We have seen so much of the former 
in England, and so little result, that we long rather to hear of 
clergy than churches. It is only too possible to have a church, 
and yet not be able to fill it with a congregation. But the Irish 
Church may well take heart when she can state that since the 
Union she has erected 944 churches, and enlarged 224; total, 
1,168. That between 1832—1861, she has built 306, and en- 
larged 171. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the one 
diocese of Ripon—containing about one-fifth of the population 
of Ireland, and directed by only one over-worked prelate, in 
the same space of time (in something less, indeed, from 1837— 
1863), can point to 120 new churches and 17 enlarged. These 
and kindred facts and figures, furnished us from Ireland, we 





1 After writing this we found that a similar suggestion had been made at the 
Down conference. See Report. 
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rejoice over. No one has so much motive and cause to sym- 

athize with the Irish Church as the English; we must not, 
owever, let figures lead us into a fools’ paradise. It is an 
admirable definition of a statistician, that he is a person employed 
to invent facts. For when all the facts are not presented, then 
there must be the invention of conclusions, which are facts in 
themselves—facts erroneous and misleading. We have in the 
case before us only the number of churches, no comparisons 
made between their number and style and the number, style, 
and great magnificence of the Roman Catholic structures. We 
have not the number of services ; nowhere do we find the number 
of communicants ; nowhere the number of confirmees, or the 
number of confirmations or ordinations. On the last head we 
find that, in the year 1852, six bishops out of twelve held nine 
ordinations. With regard to confirmations, we find that in the 
same year, according to the reports in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Journal, confirmations were only held in Armagh, Dublin, 
Ossory, and Cork. In that year the confirmees of Ossory 
amounted to 1,142. In 1851, they were held in Cashel, Cork, 
Down, Dublin, Meath, Tuam, only; and the number, 6,810. 
Yet, last year, the Bishop of Ripon alone, in his one diocese, 
confirmed 4,019 persons. Here is a prelate—engaged, as we 
have known him to be, on a Sunday, in one of his parishes, 
from seven a.M. to twelve p.m. celebrating, confirming, preach- 
ing, and addressing— with parliamentary and convocational 
duties not to be neglected; with the great care of confirmation 
and ordination lectures recurring often thrice a year—to say 
not one word of his daily care of the churches and other 
duties. On the other side, we ask, with reverent tone, Where 
are the Irish bishops? Alas! no figures are forthcoming which 
embody the amount of their professional or literary Pena 
The Irish bench itself justifies the suppression of the ten 
bishoprics. The number of livings in charge of each Irish 
= may be, on an average, about 150. ‘The Bishop of 

ipon alone has three times as many—the exact number, 
we believe, is about 443—and as many churchmen as there are 
in the whole of Ireland. Humbly, but forcibly, we invite the 
Irish prelates to contrast their work done with his. They have 
the happy and favourable opportunity of solving many ecclesi- 
astical questions. With very little effort, in every two years 
each Irish prelate could personally inspect each parish, confirm 
in each church, and make his office Pt in every part of his 
diocese. Perhaps, however, unseen, they do labour thus. But 
if they only do what they seem to do, if they lend no help to 
their over-taxed brother prelates in England, we see no reason 
why Mr. D’Israeli, who has said some very strong things about 
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the Irish Church, should not, on his return to power—taking 
the Ripon standard of work—bonnet eight of the twelve 
remaining bishops. For the argument is a fair one: if so much 
more is done now with twelve bishops than thirty years ago was 
done with twenty-two, it is but fair to conclude that a like 
increase of activity and zeal would answer the re-application of 
the pruning knife. But we may well hope to see the example 
of Down and Connor spreading through the island, and such 
orderly and fruitful assemblings of the clergy and laity becoming 
the rule in all the other dioceses, in order to the revival of a full 
and legitimate synodal action. Again, all conclusions would be 
futile as to the antensive vigour of the Irish Church, either posi- 
tively or comparatively viewed, without a report of the number 
of communicants, and of the occasions when the blessed Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ is celebrated. We have 
no statements on these heads either from the Manchester 
agp or from other quarters. But, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, we believe there are three, perhaps four, 
churches in Ireland in which the blessed Sacrament is celebrated 
weekly. Of these four, two are in Dublin—one where the Rev. 
W. Maturin ministers; one in Derry, where the Rev. W. A. 
Battersby ministers; we are not certain about the fourth. 
Thus the most solemn act of Christian intercession is almost 
universally disparaged, at a time and in a land when and where 
it is most supremely needed. There is little gain in the increase 
of 301 churches in twenty-nine years if they are strangers to the 
great service of Redeeming Love, and if they are opened only 
fifty-five times in each year. We are glad to find 8. Patrick’s 
pious desire—which, we believe, was also John Wesley’s— 
so to multiply clergy that the voice of prayer, supplication, and 
thanksgiving should never, from day to + through the four 
and twenty hours, be silent in the y BroMen promos. approved 
of by Dr. Todd, in a passage already quoted. We believe that 
the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, is the only church but one 
in Ireland where the daily service of the Church is regularly 
maintained. 

Of Trinity College, Dublin, the nursery of the Irish clergy, 
we would not willingly utter a depreciatory word.’ Its politico- 
ecclesiastical position is as unhappy as the site it occupies in the 
centre of a gay and luxurious capital is unfortunate. Under 
the able superintendence of Dr. Lee, we can well believe 
the divinity school will make greater advances than it has 
ever hitherto done. But if in this country the institution of 





' 1 It is but right to add here, that the statements of our contemporary, the 
Ecclesiastic, October, 1862, haye not been disproved. 
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theological colleges has been found indispensable, as furnishing, 
among other advantages, opportunities of calmness and seclusion 
before the great act of self-dedication to the ministry is consum- 
mated, such institutions are ten times more onc ef in Ireland. 
The divinity students do not reside in the University. If they 
did, they would find no spiritual supervision provided for them. 
There is not even a weekly celebration at the college chapel. 
With so little to help forward or encourage the growth of spiritu- 
ality, it seems to us little short of wonderful that the Irish clergy 
ae so efficient and hardworking as they undoubtedly do. 

e have taken upon ourselves to make some suggestions in 
these pages, and it seems to us that the founding of thealogical 
schools or retreats, or of one such institution—for surely one 
would be enough at first—in the retired and ‘deep’ country, 
yet within easy access to the University, is of more pressing 
importance than the establishment of brotherhoods or sister- 
hoods; although such a ‘retreat’"—we are not afraid of a 
Roman Catholic word when we are advocating a wise and 
prudent thing—may, with the Divine blessing, suggest to others 
the formation of Protestant conventual houses. 

Altogether, the statistics which have been made up by Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Plunket, Dr. Wordsworth, and others—however 
satisfactorily they may demonstrate the outward labours of the 
Irish Church—are not vital statistics. If it is capable of proof 
that the religious labours of other bodies have ssctee im- 
measurably more than in proportion the labours of the Irish 
clergy ; if it is found that while the Irish clergy have increased, 
the ministers of other bodies have been doubled and trebled ; 
if the encouraging statistics supplied are comparative only as 
regards the great work of the Irish Church, and not compa- 
rative as regards the contemporaneous labours of antagonistic 
systems,—they are not, in our sense of the word, vital statistics. 
They contribute little or no real information. We thank God 
for the modesty and zeal of such men as Mr. Lee; but we must 
remind them that there are some infinitely more important 
statistics awaiting their investigation than » en which have as 
yet employed them in connexion with the Irish Church. 

We have said above that the Irish Church required (to be, at 
least, as well supplied with clergy as the English Church, where 
the supply is still wholly inadequate), at least, nine clergymen 
to every two already possessed. We have also suggested the 
only real means we can devise for the speedy relief of the 
spiritual destitution. No doubt there are a sufficient number 
of young men in Ireland who would be glad to serve in the 
bonds of Christ, could an adequate provision be found to hold 
them in their native Church. But as we have seen, under the 
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resorted to to detain the young missionaries at home, the desire 
to minister in other, though not distant, lands, has never left 
the Irish Church. Most providentially, in the failure of our 
own universities to supply the required number of candidates 
for the ministry, the long-slighted and despised Church of Ire- 
land has come forward to relieve us in our pressing need. Some- 
thing, it must be confessed, of the old antipathy of the Pale- 
Church to the native Church of Ireland is felt and acted on 
towards the Irishmen (though really of the same race with 
ourselves) who serve the English Church. In too many instances 
they are regarded—and we are wholly at a loss to know why— 
as a necessary evil. To their lasting honour it must be re- 
corded that they are attracted to the service of the English 
Charch by no promises of promotion, by no hope of high 
honourable esteem. At a rough guess, perhaps, two-fifths of 
the English clergy have Irish birth, or Irish degrees, or both. If 
England owes much to the Irish Church in reparation of old 
wrongs—in atonement for prostituting the holiness of Christ’s 
Bride to serve the basest ecclesiastical and political exigen- 
cies, she owes little less as an acknowledgment of unrewarded 
work and slighted labours rendered to her by the Irishmen 
who now crowd the ranks of the English clergy. The Irish 
Church as a political question has been and will be again 
debated. That Church has more to fear from herself than 
from the persistency of the pragmatical Mr. Dillwyn, or the 
oratorical fables of Mr. Bernal Osborne, than whom no man 
wears motley better, or acts the part of a political Lord 
Dundreary with more irresistible abandon. Neither her suffer- 
ings in and for the Creed—in days of famine and disturbance— 
nor her loyalty to the empire, have succeeded in winning for 
her the goodwill of that Legislature which, at different periods of 
her history, has forced Popery, Puritanism, and Presbyterianism 
on that country. But until the Roman Catholic members 
conspire with the English dissenters, no measure of disendow- 
ment is likely to be carried through the House of Commons. 
Roman Catholic laymen have no interest in a measure 
which would convey no relief to them; the Roman Catholic 
ministers have no interest in a measure which—even if it led 
to the disbursement among them of the intercepted revenues— 
would weaken their dependence upon, and therefore their hold 
over, their flocks, and would be but a miserable fraction of 
the whole they profess themselves entitled to. The ecclesiastical 
buildings they do not need—they have far finer of their own, 
and those in the occupation of the Church have been purchased 
over and over again by the outlay of Protestant funds. It is 
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another question, indeed, whether it would not be advisable 
to offer a measure of dis-establishment ;+ which, without 
touching her property, would place the Church on the same 
national, political, and social level, as the Popish and Protestant 
sects, whom the State might endow, if it thought fit, or if it 
was desired. Such a measure, while it could not degrade and 
impair the Church, would silence the only reasonable complaints 
of her adversaries, and by one happy coup would rid the Church 
of many of her most fatal secular incumbrances. The majority of 
the landed gentry of Ireland are Churchmen; and we hesitate not 
to say that there is no body of Christian gentleman on the face of 
the earth who have made so good a thing out of, and who do so 
little for, their Church. When they take the religious line, like 
Mr. Napier, they patronize the dissenters. They represent the 
Coarbs of the original foundation. They are bound by the 
strongest ties of temporal interest to the Church. For the 
question of ecclesiastical tenures once opened, it is impossible 
to guess where it would close; and the secularization of the 
Church revenues would in a great measure abolish one of the 
most esteemed methods of procuring a respectable professional 
position for their sons. But not in the selfish views of the 
Irish gentry are the defences of the secular interest of the 
Irish Church to be found, any more than in the Catholic 
feeling which has yet to be created. Still less can protection 
be sought in the twice-violated Act of Union. In truth, the 
time is not yet ripe for the confiscation of Church property, 
which, once begun, must be impartially carried out. A measure 
of that kind, which would so seriously impair the prerogatives 
of the Crown, may be looked for + fe our dove-like friend, 
Mr. Bright, has bestowed a good farm on each member of the 
unrepresented masses; and has enabled every cotton operative 
to rest and be thankful under his own vine and fig-tree. It is 
the interest of England to be careful that it do not add one 
more to the list of great historical retributions, by abandoning 
the Irish Church to the revolutionary spirit of the age. It is 
not that the Church of England would, as the consequence of 
such a compromise, be smitten down simultaneously with the 
Church of Ireland. It cannot be doubted that the Irish 
Church is not more the antidote to Ultramontanism—where 
Ultramontanism has attained its grandest development ; it is the 
sole security the Imperial Government possesses for the loyalty 
of the land, and indirectly for the peace of the world. Every day 
but adds confirmation to the fact, that Ireland, self-resuscitated, 
contented, and devoted to the Crown, is indispensable to 





1 The withdrawal of the Irish Prelates would leave room for the new English 
Bishops in the House of Peers. 
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England. This argument has been decried as a police argu- 
ment; and as implying an unjustifiable distrust of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Possibly the disaffected masses may not be 
members of the Roman Catholic communion.!' Anyhow, such 
disaffected masses undoubtedly exist; and that seems a very 
good argument for Government maintaining a police, and 
legally securing a Church, in Ireland. We do not see, as a 
State question, what real difference it would make to pay the 
police out of the tithe and the Church out of the consolidated 
fund. But as regards the Church, her true and only security 
is to be found in the purity of her faith and life. In these 
respects unrebukeable, she must stand, ‘as Teneriffe or Atlas 
unremoved.’ We long to see her life illustrated by more 
legitimate labours than the narrow field of polemics can afford ; 
we long to see her fidelity to Catholic dogma vindicated by the 
sound enforcement of the sacramental verities; by an un- 
hesitating affirmation that the Blessed Virgin, though no 
goddess, though not assumed, is yet the mother of God; by 
the cheerful restoration of confession according to the Irish 
canon ;* by daily intercession on behalf of the people; by the 
weekly celebration of the holy mysteries; by such a studied 
and consistent effort to celebrate the divine offices with the 
pomp and ceremonial which are indispensable to elevate them 
in the eyes of a people like the Irish, as will demonstrate that 
the priesthood of the day inherits not only the mission and 
authority, but the wisdom, the piety, and the devotion of 
S. Patrick. It is thus the Irish Church, confronting an heretical 
and schismatical body with the whole force of the whole truth, 
may accomplish the equivocal prediction of S. Lazerianus,* 
Archbishop of Cashel, who foretold that ‘ the see of Rome is 
‘ fated to utter destruction when the Roman faith perisheth in 
* Ireland.’ 


1 We must not, however, forget that Pius IX. in his letter, July 5, 1847, 10 
M. de Falloux, author of the Vie et Pontificat de S, Pie V., proclaims his own 
disaffection: ‘ Nous l’avons choisi pour patron au premier jour de notre souverain 
pontificat, de méme nous continuons & lui addresser nos instantes supplications 
afin que scus ce patronage le courage ne nous fasse jamais défaut.’ It deserves 
to be remembered that Pius V., the excommunicator of Elizabeth, has been 
canonized and is worshipped by the Church of Rome. See Wordsworth, p. 281. 

2 XIX. Irish Canon, 1134. 

3 Wordsworth, p. 196. Letter of Bishop of Metz, in the name of the Council 
of Cardinals, to O’Neill, and sent by a Franciscan friar. 

















Art. Il.—1. The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities ; with the various readings of all the ancient 
MSS., the ancient versions, and earlier Ecclesiastical writers 
(to Eusebius inclusive) ; together with the Latin Version of 
Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus of the sixth century. By 
S. P. Trecentes, LL.D. Part I. Matthew and Mark. 1857. 
Part II]. Luke and John. 1860. 4to. 


2. Synopsis Evangelica ex quattuor Evangeliis ordine chronologico 
concinnavit, brevi commentario illustravit, ad antiquos testes 
denuo recensuit ConsTANTINUS TiscHENDORF. Editio secunda, 
emendata. Lipsiw, 1864. 8vo. 


3. Disputatio de Codice Evangeliorum Syriaco, a Curetono typis 
descripto. CuristrAN Hermansen. Hauniez, 1859. 4to. 


4. The first Twelve Chapters of the Gospel according to 8. Matthew, 
in the received Greek Text ; with various readings, and notes 
critical and expository. By the late Rev. J. Forsuauy, M.A. 
F.R.S. London, 1864, Ato. 


5. The texts of the oldest existing manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, arranged in parallel columns, and compared with the 
edition of h. Stephens, 1550. By E. H. Hansext, B.D. 
Prelector of Theology, (late Fellow and Tutor) Magdalene 
College, Oxford. Oxford, 1864. 8vo. 


Ir is very edifying to note the progress made of late years, both 
in England and on the Continent, in that department of sacred 
learning which aims at restoring the text of the New Testament 
to the condition in which it was left by the inspired Evangelists 
and Apostles. In our own country, investigations so far removed 
from the pressing interests and exciting questions of the day 
had no chance of an audience twenty years ago; their import- 
ance might or might not be coldly admitted, but none felt the 
smallest inclination to pursue them, save the few scattered and 
obscure students who clung to their favourite pursuit only the 
more fondly, because they knew that it was regarded as un- 
fashionable and antiquated, even by those who dared not call 
it useless. You might then hear middle-aged men who thought 
themselves scholars, clergymen, and even dignitaries of the 
Church, descanting upon the dangerous innovations of certain 
German Professors, who, after all, had done little more than 
record the variations in Biblical manuscripts which their own 
eyes had seen, or endeavoured, with whatever success, to account 
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for them on some consistent principle. Dr. Mill was spoken 
of as having accomplished, some 150 years since, all that need 
be desired by orthodox Englishmen, his admirers being all the 
while profoundly ignorant that the spirit of Mill’s criticism, as 
developed in his masterly Prolegomena (N. T. Oxon, 1707), 
was so much the reverse of conservative, that no sound and 
sober editor of our own times would venture on adopting more 
than a very small portion of it upon the evidence which he pos- 
sessed. ‘Thus completely had this great branch of scriptural 
knowledge withered in our island, ene it had once seemed to 
take so deep root, as if in its native soil and its proper home. 

The happy restoration among us of a living interest in the 
study of textual criticism, which no one can have failed to 
observe who has much noted the published literature and theo- 
logical tone of the day, is due to no single circumstance, far less 
to the exertions of those two or three writers who have most 
assiduously devoted themselves to it. The temper of our age 
will let us take nothing for granted which in the nature of 
things is capable of absolute proof or disproof. The important 
controversy that has sprung up of late years, and is just now 
suspended but for the moment, touching the necessity or expe- 
diency of an authorized revision of our version of the Bible, 
naturally directs the thoughts to the ground on which rests that 
text, an accurate translation of which all parties so ardently 
desire. Add to this the very character of the subject, which, dr 
and repulsivé perhaps on its first aspect, is conversant with a 
varied and curious researches, that its diligent cultivation never 
fails to give a certain serious pleasure to intelligent minds, and 
as they advance in it, engrosses more and more of men’s time 
and willing attention. The verbal criticism of the New Testa- 
ment (and in no less degree that of the Hebrew Scriptures also) 
must needs attract to itself an ever-increasing number of earnest 
inquirers, for it is at once in harmony with the prevailing tastes, 
and provides against the intellectual wants and dangers of this 
our season of fiery trial. 

Yet it would ill become us to disparage the services, or to 
speak lightly of the merits of the few Englishmen whose hearts 
were set upon upholding or correcting the received text of 
Scripture when every one else was engaged upon the Sealed 
books of Common Prayer and ritual observances, and our weary 
debate with the Church of Rome. We have elsewhere tried to 
do justice to the labours of Mr. Scrivener (No. CIV. April, 1859 ; 
No. CXVI. April 1862), and may possibl find occasion, ere long, 
to notice his more recent publications. The present article shall 
commence with some account of the efforts of another labourer 
in this wide field, who, beginning his investigations at the 
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same time, or earlier, and approaching the subject from a totally 
different point, has accomplished in the space of the last twenty 
years at least as much as any one now living, except Tischendort, 
for the illustration and amendment of the inspired text of the 
New Testament. 

Samuel Prideaux Tregelles (T7regells Baron Bunsen, in mere 
sportive wantonness, delighted to call him) is a veteran not so 
much in years, as in good works and in the constitution they 
have tended to impair. Born at Falmouth, about the year 1813 
or 1814, the profession of his relatives, as members of the 
Society of Friends, deprived him of that strict discipline of the 
mind in early youth, which no one ever missed who did not 
feel the lack of it to the end of his days. For indeed the benefits 
of that keen and honourable rivalry which characterizes our 
university system beyond any other that the world has seen, 
are not limited to those who conquer in the uncertain race; 
they are shared at least equally by all true men that fail in it, 
and whose patience and endurance are tried therein, it may be 
to the uttermost. Tregelles soon left the Society of Friends, at 
a time when that respectable community had not quite lost 
faith in its own principles, and still regarded such desertions 
with half-indignant surprise; but he hardly exchanged for the 
better, when, transferring his abode to Plymouth, he allied 
himself with the narrow-minded sect (now, we trust, all but 
extinct) which borrowed its name from that town, and in this 
miserable service the simple-hearted and disinterested man 
squandered learning and ability which ignorant bigots were 
more likely to hate than to revere. We have thought it right 
to allude to the heavy disadvantages which have hindered the 
course of this distinguished critic, as well because they are of 
public notoriety, as because they at once enhance our estimate 
of what he has performed in spite of them, and help us to 
understand the origin of those little slips in mere scholarship,’ 
those harmless obliquities of judgment, which no one can help 
discerning now and then in his publications. Of these the most 
important is the great work (yet issued only for the use of 
subscribers, and therefore far less known than it ought to be) 
whose title stands at the head of our article, and which is 
hitherto scarce half completed. Those who, like ourselves, have 
taken it as their daily companion for years, will be at no loss to 
understand why the Devs has recently been advised to confer on 
its author a literary pension, why the University of S. Andrews 
(no longer over-anxious to grow rich by degrees) has adorned or 





1 The worst of them all, the hiati of his Book of Revelation (1844) p. xxi. bis, 
Tregelles has always ascribed to the learned care of his printer. 
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noted him with the title of LL.D., and why Dr. Tregelles is 
never named except in terms of deep respect even by those who 
dissent the most widely from those critical theories into the 
advocacy of which he & long thrown all the energies of no 
common mind. 

Nothing can be more convenient than the arrangement, or 
more beautiful as a specimen of typography, than the two 
parts of Tregelles’ New Testament, comprising the four Gospels, 
which have been now for some years delivered to persons who 
have paid their three guineas subscription to the whole work, 
and which may be procured by direct application to the editor 
at Plymouth. They bear no publisher’s name, and have never 
yet, we believe, been made the subject of a formal review, 
though Biblical scholars have habitually consulted them from 
their first appearance: a third part, embracing the Acts and 
Catholic Epistle, is now ready to go to press, having been long 
delayed by Dr. Tregelles’ grave and prolonged illness. On 488 
quarto pages the following varied critical apparatus is so admi- 
rably distributed, as to enable the reader to find at a glance 
whatever information he needs that the book professes to supply. 
First we have extending about half-way down each page of the 
open leaf, the Greek text of the Holy Gospels, in fine bold 
type, divided into paragraphs, separated by an horizontal line 
from the critical notes below. In the broad right-hand margin 
of each page, parallel with the Greek, the Latin Vulgate version 
according to its best manuscript, the Codex Amiatinus (dated 
about a.D. 541), is printed in a smaller, but clear character, 
every the slightest variation of the Latin text from the Clemen- 
tine or authorized Vulgate being represented at the foot of each 
column. Neither the Greek nor the Latin is split up into 
verses, but the numerals that indicate them are set in small 
type in the body of the text, the number of the chapter being 
put in the left-hand margin. This left margin contains morc- 
over the Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons in Greek 
numerals (repeated in Arabic numerals in the Latin text), the 
numbers of the larger Greek chapters, a few select marginal 
references to other passages, whether of the parallel Gospels 
(indicated by ||) or of places in the Old and New Testa- 
ment really illustrative of the text; while at the head of 
each page is announced the exact manuscripts (on the left- 
hand page) and versions (on the right-hand) employed by 
Tregelles, which are extant on that open leaf, the exact points 
where they break off or re-commence being also indicated by a 
happy contrivance. The size of our page will not allow us to 
do more than present the following five top lines of the same 
open Jeaf to the reader, but these will suffice to make clear to 
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Dr. Tregelles’ plan will now be readily understood almost at 
aglance. No larger Greek chapter («epadaiov) begins at either 
place, but the large numerals 136 denote the commencement of 
one of the sections peculiar to the great Codex Vaticanus (B). 
Our English chapters and verses are inserted in a fashion which 
is becoming very usual; the Ammonian sections (ouf, od, ope ; 
242, 244, 245), and the Eusebian canons under them in the 
Greek (8, a, +; 2, 1, 10), occur in their proper places. At the 
head of the extreme left margin are the manuscripts employed 
by the editor extant for this open leaf, distributed into four 
classes according to their relative worth in his estimation, a matter 
about which we shall have something to say presently (infra 
p- 57); in the left margin of the opposite page are the extant 
versions whose evidence he admits, also distributed into four 
classes in order of merit, real or supposed. One manuscript C 
is included within a parenthesis ( ), whereby is intimated that 
Cod. C, though extant at the beginning of the open leaf, fails 
us before its close; accordingly it breaks off at ch. xxiv. 10, 
where the exact place is indicated by {| in the text, by { C in 
the margin. Cod. X, in like manner, is included within the 
same ( ), and ceases at v. 2 fin., not included in our specimen. 
Z, on the other hand, is inclosed within brackets [ ], to mark 
that, though defective in the commencement of the open leaf, 
it re-appears in the course of it, which it does at v. 15 (not in 
our specimen), where § set at the exact part of the text, refers 
us to § Z in the margin. The parallel passages (||) and other 
citations explain themselves (quotations from the Old Testament 
being printed in rather different type), as do the Clementine 
variations of the Latin (CZ) from the purer text of Cod. Amiati- 
nus. Beneath the text, and separated from it by the horizontal 
line, are. full critical notes, which take up about half of every 

age: in these the testimony both for and against every reading 
is most distinctly and accurately given. 

Thus far we have tried to describe the ingenious method of 
arrangement devised by our author. Our next point relates to 
the critical materials he employed for the construction of his 
text, which even in the few lines we have just reprinted may be 
seen to vary from the received text, whether of R. Stephens, 
1550, or of Elzevir, 1624, 1633: since in ch. xxiv. 1, for 
émopeveTo amd tod iepod he substitutes dad tod iepod éro- 
pevero, marking the beginning of his correction by +, its close 
by '. Now it seems to us that Tregelles purposed from the 
very first to execute an edition of the New Testament which 
should contain no citation from any authority, whether manu- 
script, version, or early Church writer, which he had not seen 
in its own place in the document from which he quotes it: a 
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bold undertaking this no doubt, but one that would readily 
suggest itself to any one fresh in these pursuits, who had dis- 
covered for the first time the imperfections and obvious omis- 
sions, the mutual contradictions, and the utterly precarious 
character of the great mass of the collations recorded even by 
the most celebrated critics, by Mill and Wetstein, and eminently 
by Scholz. To trust no one’s eyes but his own would be the 
natural impulse of an inexperienced student with life all before 
him, and it is really marvellous to observe how nearly Tregelles 
has accomplished that design (it is no fault of his that he has 
not done so completely) within the limits which in mere necessity 
he was compelled to impose upon himself. For, indeed, not one 
man, but twenty would be required to master fully the contents 
even of Greek manuscripts of the Gospels alone, of which little 
fewer than nine hundred have been entered in regular catalogues, 
besides many that are known to exist in the East, especially in 
the libraries of monasteries on Mount Athos. ~Even had he 
intended to confine his labour to the Gospels (which he never 
in the least anticipated he should be obliged to do), here was 
something wholly beyond his ability to do well, while an 
unchastised reprint of his predecessors’ glaring errors would 
have been much worse than useless. The absolute need of a 
selection of materials being thus manifest, the result of certain 
youthful studies and reflections would leave him no ground for 
hesitation in what direction the choice should be made. His 
own account of the process by which he arrived step by step at 
the leading principles on which he has acted throughout his 
literary career, is too interesting to be suppressed, even con- 
idee dea’ as the history of a thoughtful mind, laying in 
solitude the Reetatione of a noble edifice, which we earnestly 
trust life and strength will be afforded him to complete. 

* Scholz’s first volume was published in 1830; the second did not appear till 
1836: prior to that year [he could have been but little over twenty], i made a 
pie ar examination, in the Gospels, of those readings which he rejects in 

is inner m as Alexandrian: in the course of this examination, and with 
continued reference to the authorities which he cited, I observed that a 
remarkable body of witnesses stood in opposition to the text which he had 
adopted as Constantinopolitan [and which, we would advertise the reader, 
nearly resembles the received text of our common Greek Testaments]. Thus 
I learned that the most ancient MSS. were witnesses against his text; and 
not only so, but when I sought to ascertain the character of these MSS. them- 
selves, I found that they were continually supported by many of the older 
versions. Thus, then, it was to my mind a proved fact, that readings could be 
— out, certainly belonging to the earlier centuries ; and that a text might 

e formed, which, if not genuine, was at least ancient ; and, if such readings 
ought to be rejected, I felt that the proof which should warrant this should be 


very strong. 
‘While engaged in this examination, I went all through St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, writing in the margin of a Greek Testament those well-supported 
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readings which Scholz rejected. This was, of course, wholly for my own use: 
but I saw that, as a general principle, the modern MSS. can have no authorit 
apart from ancient evidence, and that it is the ancient MSS. alone (althoug 
comparatively few in number), which show within what /imits we have to look 
as to the real ancient text. Hence there arose before my mind an earnest 
desire that some scholar, possessed of the needful qualifications, mental, moral, 
and spiritual, and who had leisure for such a work, would undertake an edition 
resting on ancient authorities only, and in which the citations from MSS. 
might be given as correctly as possible. For I saw, from the discrepancies of 
the citations in Griesbach and Scholz, that something ought to be done to 
remove such discrepancies, by re-examining the original MSS. or at least the 
best and most complete collations.—Ax account of the Printed Text of the 
Greek New Testament, 1854, p. 152. 


We know nothing more instructive than such a simple record 
of the workings of an intelligent mind, thus mastering for itself 
a complicated subject whose vast importance to Christian 
students no language can well exaggerate. If rather less ner- 
vous and eloquent, it is even more touching, than the exhorta- 
tion of Dr. Bernard, the Savilian Professor at Oxford, to the 
youthful Mill, as recorded by that editor, when setting before 
him an outline of his work, and encouraging him to attempt its 
accomplishment :—‘ Vides, amice mi, opus hoc, quale jam de- 
‘ lineavimus: omnium, mihi crede, longe dignissimum, cui in 
‘hoc etatis tue flore, robur animi tui, vigilias ac studia, libe- 
‘raliter impendas. Opus profecto, quod neutiquam recusarem 
‘ dici meum, si per occupationes liceret. Sed ndésti me aliam 
‘jam molam versare. Accipe igitur libens lubens, si me audis, 
‘ hance Provinciam: ac pro certo habe, non sine divino Numine 
‘ tibi relictam ac reservatam hanc esse, qua Dei Opt. Max. 
‘ gloriz, et Ecclesize commodis optimé inservire poteris.’ (N. T. 
Prolegom. § 1417). Yet even in the preceding quotation we may 

lainly discern the chief intellectual failing of this acute mind: 
its one-sidedness. Be the point at issue whatever it may, Tregelles 
is perpetually tempted to draw from his premisses, not only the 
full conclusion to be legitimately derived from them, but much 
more than they will logically prove. The inferences suggested 
to him by this careful review of Scholz’s New Testament (then 
so much thought of, now so utterly neglected) are stated with 
characteristic precision in the long extract we have just given 
from his own account of his studies. He sees clearly enough in 
what respects previous editors have mainly failed—in their 





1 Thus with regard to the Catholic doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, we find him exposed by unguarded statement to the scoff of one who 
does not love him over-much, yet is not habitually irreverent: ‘Zestatur ibi etiam 
de fide sua: I avow my full belief in the absolute plenary inspiration of Scripture, 
2 Tim. iii. 16. I believe the sixty-six books of the Old and New Testament to be 
verbally the Word of God, as absolutely as were the Ten Commandments written 
by the finger of God on the two tables of stone.’ (Tischendorf, N. T. Proleg. 
p. cxiii. 7th edit.) 
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lack of fulness, accuracy, and of reasonable diligence to do well 
all that they attempted ; it does not need his sharpness of intel- 
lect to perceive that where one reading of Scripture rests upon 
evidence exclusively ancient, the alternative reading on autho- 
rities exclusively modern, the latter must yield place as.a matter 
of course ; such instances no doubt do occur, however rarely, 
and where they do, hardly any one would hesitate as to the 
proper way of dealing with them : but it is purely gratuitous to 
assume on that account the principle that he lays down next :— 
‘that it is the ancient MSS. alone which show within what 
‘ limits we have to look as to the real ancient text :’ or, as he has 
expressed the same sentiment with greater emphasis and far less 
reserve elsewhere in the same volume, ‘the mass of recent 
‘ documents possess no determining voice, in a question as to 
‘ what we should receive as genuine readings. We are able to 
‘ take the few documents whose evidence is proved to be trust- 
‘worthy, and safely discard from present consideration the 
‘ eighty-nine ninetieths [i.e. of the whole body of witnesses], or 
‘ whatever else their numerical proportion may be.’ (Account of 
Printed Text, p. 138). The fallacy of his whole argument con- 
sists in this, that he, and those who have adopted his views, are 
resolved to treat the whole question as one of united ancient 
evidence opposed to that more recent, whereas in the great 
majority of cases with which critics are conversant in daily 
experience, the ancients are so hopelessly and entirely at 
variance with each other, that we are or ought to be glad to 
resort, for our better assurance, to the more modern authorities 
(not a few of them, however, full a thousand years old), which, 
whatever else they may be, are certainly not corrupted copies of 
the ancient documents still extant, but rather the representatives 
(more or less faithful) of other ancient manuscripts from which 
they were transcribed, of which the ravages of time have ruth- 
lessly deprived us. 

In his purpose to rest his amended text of the New Testa- 
ment on ancient documents, Tregelles was compelled to assign 
some limit at which the ancient should be assumed to end, and 
the recent begin. It is so hard to discriminate precisely in 
matters of this kind, that it would not be fair to censure the 
assigning of any boundary which was not palpably arbitrary. 
Lachmann, the first volume of whose larger Greek Testament 
appeared in 1842, while Tregelles was still busy in preparing 
for his arduous campaign, boldly excluded from consideration all 
testimony which he judged later than the fourth century, and 
thus had to form his text fora — of S. Matthew’s Gospel 
(ch. vi. 20—vii. 5) with the guidance of only two Greek manu- 
scripts, he could often appeal to but three, in little short of half 
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of the Apocalypse he could command but ene. In Lachmann, 
such a voluntary renunciation, such a deliberate rejection in 
fact, of the great bulk of information which God’s Providence 
has preserved to us for settling the exact text of Holy Scripture, 
was sufficiently rash and wayward, though his work was partly 
redeemed by the correct judgment and instinctive tact of pro- 
found and finished scholarship. Nor was it his design so much 
as to attempt with such slight materials to restore the Holy 
books to the state in which their writers had left them, but 
rather to construct from documents a sort of provisional text, 
such as the men of the fourth century might have used (and 
judging from their remains actually did use), and on the foun- 
dation of this fourth-century text hereafter to rear up again the 
dilapidated fabric of the sacred autographs, by means of certain 
fanciful conjectural emendations, of which he has given us a few 
examples which would not lead us to wish for more (N. T. Tom. 
II. Pref. pp. v.—xii. 1850). It hardly needed Dr. Tregelles’ 
calm good sense to perceive the visionary nature of a scheme 
like this; hence he grounded his plan on a broader basis, and 
built up his work with a far ampler store of materials. We 
have already admitted the difficulty of fixing a limit in matters 
of this nature, and perhaps none could be taken which would 
not be open to plausible objection: but that chosen by Dr. 
Tregelles is almost whimsically arbitrary in itself, and is carried 
out in his book with very little consistency. The reader will be 
aware that the oldest Greek manuscripts that surviye, where 
they comprise portions of formal books as distinguished from 
private letters, are written in uncial characters, that is, in what 
we should call capital letters, the most venerable of them 
without accents or breathings, or spaces between the words. 
This fashion continued universal up to the ninth century, and 
did not go out, at least in copies of the Church Lessons from 
Scripture, until the eleventh: it then became displaced by the 
cursive, common running-hand, which had all along been used 
in familiar intercourse ; we have a few cursive documents dated 
in the ninth century, more in the tenth, a great number in the 
eleventh. Such being the state of the case, while resolving to 
employ ancient authorities exclusively in the formation of his 
text, Tregelles was so unfortunate as to adopt the uncial cha- 
racter as the test of antiquity ; thus reducing at once his manu- 
scripts of the Gospels from at least 635 to 34 (far the great 





1 We would not quite vouch for the cursive MS, (Evan. 461) at S. Saba, stated 
by Scholz (N. T. Tom. L. p. xevii.) to be dated a.p. 835, Indiction 13, although the 
Indiction suits the year. The celebrated Euclid in the Bodleian is dated a.p. 
888, the Plato there from Patmos a.p. 895, a Paris MS. of the Gospels (Wetstein’s 
Evan, 14) a.p. 964. 
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part of the latter being inconsiderable fragments, some of but 
one or two leaves), and excluding altogether about 241 Evan- 
gelistaria or service-books of the Greek Church, although fifty- 
eight of these are written in that very uncial character which he 
had selected as the distinguishing mark of antiquity: and as if 
this inconsistency were not sufficient, he finds himself compelled 
to re-admit into his list three of the very cursives which his 
system rejects, but which, by reason of his own just sense of 
their internal excellency, and the countenance they afford to his 
critical principles, he could not afford to exclude. 

A e proportion of the pains and anxiety of a modern 
editor of the k Testament must needs be devoted to its 
ancient versions, the rather as his predecessors have cited them 
with very little care or discrimination. It were much to be 
desired that such a man as er em should never allege the 
evidence of a version with whose language, peculiar genius, and 
literary history he is not fairly acquainted : but from the short- 
ness of human life this is to seek an impossibility. The Latin 
and the four Syriac versions are of course accessible to all Bib- 
lical scholars, the Gothic is sufficiently akin to the German to 
offer no great obstacles, at least to those whose native or familiar 
speech it is; but what shall we say of the Coptic, A2thiopic, 
and Armenian? Bishop Ellicott, indeed, before the care of two 
dioceses was claiming his time and thoughts, courageously 
attempted to master the two former, and ‘ somewhat intractable,’ 
he confesses that he found them: Tregelles is apparently ignorant 
of the whole three, and so is left much at the mercy of others, 
though for the Armenian he prudently secured the help of Dr. 
Charles Rieu, and for the A{thiopic that of Mr. L. A. Prevost, 
both of the British Museum. The less important versions, the 
Persic and Arabic, the Slavonic and Georgian, the Anglo-Saxon 
and Frankish, few will much blame him for leaving untouched : 
either they are secondary versions, translations of translations, 
and so of no use except for the correction of their immediate 
prototypes (as Erpenius’ Arabic for amending the Peshito-Syriac, 
the Anglo-Saxon for the Latin Vulgate), or the Greek manu- 
scripts from which they were rendered are of too little value to 
claim any very peculiar regard. 

After all, the uncial manuscripts of the Greek were selected, 
and most wisely selected, by Tregelles, as the critical materials 
on which he should expend his best diligence and the toil 
of years. Nothing indeed can be conceived more thoroughly 
unsatisfactory than our acquaintance with all except one or two 
of them, when, in 1838, he first pre @ specimen, which he 
has still by him, in order to satisfy his own mind how the work 
should be done. Tischendorf was then but girding himself to 
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run his race of honour; his first great effort, the edition of the 
New Testament of Codex Ephraemi (C) at Paris, was as yet 
uncommenced ; the readings of the Codex Vaticanus (B) had to 
be gathered as they might from a comparison of three imperfect 
and ofttimes contradictory collations (a fourth, that of Rulotta, 
was lying unknown among the Bentley papers in Trinity Col- 
lege Library); the Alexandrian and Cambridge MSS. alone 
(A D) had been splendidly edited, though the latter had been 
lucklessly turned over by the University to a person singularly 
ignorant of the subject, on the strength of his having been 
Senior Wrangler twenty years before. Cod. Sinaiticus, of 
course, was still sleeping in the Monastery of Mount Sinai: for 
other most interesting documents, inferior indeed to these, yet 
still needful to be exactly known, we were helplessly dependent 
on the old collations of Wetstein, or the slovenly and blundering 
incompetency of Scholz. It is the great glory of Tregelles that 
he undertook so seasonably what in twenty years he has 
brought to a happy completion, the thorough re-examination of 
all the uncial copies of the Holy Gospels: it is his misfortune 
that for several laborious collations he has carried through, as 
Cod. Claromontanus (D) of 8. Paul, and the palimpsest frag- 
ments of S. Luke (R), ¢ulit alter honores, his publication of them 
has been anticipated by Tischendorf; it is his grave error of 
judgment that, because he hag effected much, he is almost ready 
to suppose that little more remains to be done. Hindrances, 
and Baye, and downright disappointments (witness his vain 
attempts to gain permission to examine Cod. Vaticanus) the 
good man has had in abundance; while he has been visited with 
only one gleam of his rival’s rare good fortune as a discoverer, 
in the opportunity afforded him of being the first to take in 
hand and publish complete Cod. Zacynthius (2) of S. Luke, of 
the eighth century, the oldest copy yet found that contains a 
catena or commentary by various authors, remarkable also as 
the only manuscript, excepting the Cod. Vaticanus, which con- 
tains the peculiar arrangement of paragraphs of which we have 
spoken above (p. 45). A bare enumeration of the codices 
examined by Tregelles, and of the places where they are de- 
posited, will give some notion of the pains and self-denial neces- 
sary for accumulating and arranging such heaps of materials for 
the illustration of his cherished and pious study. Of the Gospels, 
he has fully collated Codd. E. at Basle in 1846; inspected 
F at Utrecht, 1850; U at Rome; collated G N® R in London; 
H at Hamburgh; K M at Paris; X at Munich; Z at Dublin; 
I A at Oxford; the Leicester cursive copy (Evan. 69) of the 
whole Greek Testament at home. Add to these G of the Acts 
and all the Epistles at Rome; H of the Acts at Modena; of 
E 2 
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London, besides inspecting G at Dresden. Of cursive copies, 
in addition to that named above, he has collated Cod. 1 at Basle, 
33 at Paris, of the Gospels, Acts, and all the Epistles; lo“ of 
the Acts alone in London; and (not the smallest of the tasks 
he has undertaken), the best manuscript of the Vulgate, Codex 
Amiatinus, at Florence, though here again Tischendorf has 
plucked the laurel before him. Can we wonder that when, his 
wanderings over, this wortiiy labourer in a field so honourable 
points to the fruit of his percgrinations spread out on his librar 
table, the variations of his manuscripts severally recorded eac 
one in its separate copy of the Oxford Greek Testament of 
1675, a sweet remembrance of difficulties surmounted, of hard 
days well spent, of good work accomplished, should bring with 
it a joy more deep and pure than statesman or warrior can 
know aught of? Youth and health and eye-sight may have 
failed, but the man who has attempted and carried out so much 
for the mere love of God’s written word has well used the time 
and faculties entrusted to his stewardship. 

We have dwelt the longer on the extent and exactness of 
Tregelles’ collations, for herein, we are persuaded, consists his 
chief claim on our admiration, and the main service he has done 
to Biblical scholarship. Even beyond Tischendorf himself, who 
works too fast at times to be quite as trustworthy as he other- 
wise would be, you cannot use the digest of readings distributed 
throughout our Englishman’s notes without feeling confident that 
you can depend upon him; that here, at any rate, are facts we 
may feel sure of, whether we assent or not to the conclusions 
drawn from them. It is rare, indeed, that you meet, in the 
case of codices examined by him, with those expressions of doubt 
that crowd upon you elsewhere; as, for instance, Bs, Us, so 
often found in his notes, which mean (being interpreted), that 
for anything known or stated to the contrary, Cod. B or 
Cod. U (collated by Birch in the Vatican) follow the reading of 
the received text; but that we dare not cite them in its behalf 
without warning the reader that we only gather the fact from 
the silence of careless editors. Not, indeed, that we can regard 
his collations as immaculate, or that faultless accuracy is even 
possible amidst such a multiplicity of minute details, but that he 
has deemed nothing too small for notice, no stretch of diligence 
or attention too great, if he might but help the devout student in 
his efforts to obtain a true representation of what inspired men 
wrote of old for the edification of their Redeemer’s Church. 

We have hitherto said nothing respecting that portion of our 
author’s title-page which professes to illustrate the sacred text 
from the ‘ earlier ecclesiastical writers (to Eusebius inclusive)’ 
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—a most useful department of the work, which must have called 
for no common industry and research. ‘The reader will easily 
see the importance of recording such quotations from Scripture 
as are found in primitive writers, inasmuch as, if we could but 
be sure that they precisely produce the manuscript of the New 
Testament which the writer had before him, the number of early 
codices to which we should be able to appeal in important or 
interesting places would be increased almost indefinitely. As 
the matter stands, however, we can have no such assurance in 
the great majority of cases. Not only is this kind of testimony 
fragmentary and not (like that of versions) continuous, so that 
it often fails us completely where we most wish for information, 
but the Fathers were much better theologians than critics; they 
frequently quoted loosely or from memory, often no more of a 
passage than their immediate purpose required. What they 
actually wrote has been found peculiarly liable to change on 
the part of copyists and unskilful editors; so that the same 
author (even so careful a writer as Origen) will often quote the 
self-same text under two or three varied forms, in different 
passages of his works. But though, on the whole, the Scriptural 
citations of early Fathers will not render us ali the help the 

might at first sight seem to promise towards the critical new | 
ment of the text, they will often prove of signal service, whether 
as silently corroborating other ancient testimony in the support 
of some unusual variation not likely to be foisted into their 
works from the ordinary copies, or when the course of their 
argument, or current of their exposition, renders it evident 
what readings they approved, or when (as is not unfrequently 
the case) they bear express witness that such and such a form 
occurs in some, or in the best, or in the greater number of copies. 
We presume that Tregelles stopped his researches where he 
did, with Eusebius in the fourth century, from no conviction 
that nothing could be gained by going lower, but through the 
mere necessity of setting bounds to a work which, to be fully 
and satisfactorily completed, would task the energies of not one 
man, but twenty. Nor have we, perhaps, much right to com- 
plain that, where so much has been well done, an author should 
not have completed more than his very title-page promises. He 
was once heard to say, that if strength were granted him to 
carry on his patristic investigations from Eusebius downwards, 
Cyril of Jerusalem (died a.p. 386) should next engage bis 
attention. Without wishing for one moment to disparage the 
benefit to be gained for these studies from Cyril and his contem- 
poraries, the Gregories, and admitting, to the full, that the strong 
man’s patient toil must needs find some limit, we must be per- 
mitted to regard it as a great defect of his plan, that it did not 
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embrace the works (most voluminous, we freely confess) of the 
two great lights of the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Church respectively, at the end of the fourth century—Chry- 
sostom and Augustine. Not but that he cites each of these 
intellectual giants now and then; but as he has not submitted 
their writings to the same close and systematic examination as 
those of Irenzus, or Origen, or Eusebius, we sometimes miss 
their testimony where it would have told with most effect. 
Thus, in Luke xxiv. 51, the words «al dvedépeto eis Tov 
ovpavov (whose authenticity, however, we nothing question) 
are omitted in the two great Codices, Sinaiticus and Cantabrigi- 
ensis (NX D), alone among the Greeks, supported, however, by 
five manuscripts of the old Latin as it stood before Jerome 
(a. b. e. ff. 1.). Thus far Tregelles states, excepting that, of 
course, he had at the time he wrote no means of knowing the 
reading of Cod. Sinaiticus. How seasonable would it have 
been to show, that Augustine, writing in Africa, upholds the 
reading of the African codices a. }.e. by simply quoting a single 
passage in his treatise, De Unitate Ecclesia, c. 10:—‘ Produxit 
* autem illos usque Bethaniam et levavit manus suas, et benedixit 
‘illos. Et factum est, cum benedixisset illos, discessit ab eis. 
‘Et ipsi reversi sunt cum gaudio magno in Hierusalem, et 
‘fuerunt semper in templo laudantes Deum.’' He had cited 
Augustine just before, he xxiii. 34. In John xii. 28 (to 
name one instance out of hundreds), not only Jerome is not 
quoted in aid of Cod. D’s bold gloss, but even Augustine’s 
clearer evidence is neglected. 

One other idiosyncrasy of Tregelles’ mind should not be 
passed over by those who would form a fair estimate of his 
merits, not as a collector of materials for the amendment of the 
textus receptus (for in that regard he is almost beyond the reach 
of hostile criticism),’ but as one who is ambitious to construct 
from those materials a new and improved text of Holy Scripture. 
If, in the former capacity, he is worthy of all admiration, we need 
not dissemble our conviction that, in the latter, he has satisfied 
no one but himself. Dean Alford, for example, is much indebted 
to his labours, and full of grateful recognition of them. He 
dwells upon Tregelles’ scrupulous fidelity as ‘the principal ground 
‘on which his edition is so peculiarly valuable; that we every- 





1 It is worth observing that in v. 58, while »& sides with BC L in omitting 
aivoivres xal, D a,b. e. f*%. Ll. two copies of the Vulgate, the Memphitic, with 
Augustine as above, omit «al evAoyoivres. 

2 We should only desire that a little more regard had been paid to the smaller 
variations of the Latin versions, where Lachmann, and even Tischendorf's seventh 
edition, is occasionally more full: e.g. in the compass of a few verses, Luke xxiv. 
7, om. kal oravpwOnvar a; v. 10 om. wapia prim. a; item ordo; v, 19. om. 
™popnrns Cc. 
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‘where are assured of the ground on which we stand, and are 
‘not left to the fallacious influence of vast catalogues of autho- 
‘ rities, on which we know not whether we can fairly depend’ 
(Alford, N. T. Prolegom, ch. vi). But, in the very consti- 
tution of our nature, it seems a kind of necessity laid upon 
us in this imperfect and preparatory state, that, in our anxiety 
to shun one source of error, we run a great risk of falling into 
its opposite. Tregelles had before him the literary shipwreck 
of more than one high reputation for Biblical learning, made on 
the fatal rock of conjectural emendation. Men hardly cared to 
inquire what the nee eg J evidence might be in any given 
difficult passage, providing that they call skilfully model it 
according to their subjective views of what the sacred writer 
ought to have said. Even Bentley was a great sinner in this 
way; for although it be true, as Mr. Ellis states (Bentleii Critica 
Sacra, p. xxii), that his memory has been insulted by havin 

autibek to him conjectures which he never made, enough 
remains, even in the papers published by Mr. Ellis, to lay him 
open to the charge of inconsiderate rashness. This evil Tre- 
gelles saw and dreaded ; hence his resolution to be determined by 
nothing save evidence—the most ancient diplomatic evidence; so 
that with him the formation of a text becomes almost a mechanical 
act, wherein an intelligent judgment has hardly any scope for 
exercise. To illustrate our meaning, we will employ an extreme 
case, with which we know not as yet how Tregelles will deal— 
Acts vi. 5, dvdpa mAxjpn rictews—where, for Anpn, all the extant 
uncial manuscripts which contain the passage (8 A C D E H), 
and a good store of the cursives, read the completely anomalous 
mAnpns, except Cod. B, about whose real testimony on such a 
point we are never quite sure. Here Lachmann adopts the 
reading dictated by the great bulk of the ancient witnesses 
(Anpns), doubtless reserving to himself the right of arbitrary 
correction irrespective of all evidence, on the plea, which is here 
a perfectly valid one, that Anpys is a ee error, which 
crept into a very early copy indeed. Which alternative Tre- 
gelles will adopt—whether he will follow evidence or common 
sense—will appear when his part containing the Acts shall have 
been delivered to subscribers, which we trust will be at an early 

riod. 

PeThis imaginary case (for such it still is with regard to our 
editor) is hardly more extravagant than some into which, in the 
Gospels, his system has betrayed him, and herein again in com- 
pany with Lachmann, though that editor once says of his own 
adopted reading, ‘ Quid vero si id quod veri similius esse dixi 
‘ne intellegi quidem potest?’ (a pertinent question, certainly) 
‘ corrigetur, si modo necesse erit’ (N. T. Praef. Tom. II. p. 5). 
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Critical restoration is his panacea, so that, without inconsis- 
tency, he may make his purely provisional text much what 
he likes. ‘Tregelles has no such after-thought. What he 
edits must be regarded as his settled judgment respecting the 
text as it stood on the sacred autograph. The reader will 
perhaps have anticipated that we refer to our Lord’s beautiful 
and simple parable in Matt. xxi. 28—31, one of the clearest 
and most instructive passages in Holy Writ. The man who 
had two sons went to the first and bade him work in his vine- 
yard, but he answered, I will not, yet afterwards repented and 
did his father’s bidding. He then went to the second (Sevrépa, 
Tischendorf reads érép@, with no real difference in meaning) 
and said the same. The latter replied, I go, sir, yet went not. 
Which of the two did his father’s will? They say to him, 
6 mparos, the first, in our common text, but Tregelles, after 
Lachmann, 6 torepos, the latter. Well may Lachmann ask, 
‘Quid vero si id quod veri similius esse dixi ne intellegi quidem 
‘potest ?’? 'Tregelles, indeed, has devised a mode of translating 
the passage, which, in mercy—or, we would rather say, in reve- 
rence for his great services—we refrain from bringing to our 
readers’ knowledge. He numbers amongst his truest admirers, 
almost his disciples, several of the best classical scholars that 
Cambridge has produced in this generation: if he will but ask 
any one of them what is thought of his interpretation of 6 darepos 
in this place, blank looks and respectful exes will be his sig- 
nificant answer. We do not purpose to examine here the ancient 
evidence on which this palpably absurd variation rests. The 
only Greek authority really in its favour is the Cambridge MS. 
(D), which, for mpa@tos of the common text, has avayaros (i.e. 
éoyatos)—a synonym substituted for torepos, much in the 
usual manner of that remarkable document. 

Let us take one other passage in which Dr. Tregelles’ pro- 
ceeding is almost as much at variance with ancient evidence as 
in that just named, though his manipulation merely damages 
the sense without destroying it. In Matt. xxviii. 19, uaOnrevoare 
mavta ta €0vn, Bartifovres, x.t.r., Tregelles substitutes the 
aorist participle Samrticavtes for the present: thus making the 
holy Sacrament precede instruction in the elements of our Blessed 
Faith, instead of following or accompanying it. That this must 
be the case with infants in a settled condition of the Church 
is nothing to the purpose; the Lord is plainly addressing the 
Twelve, and in and through them His ministers, even to the end 
of the world, in the character of preachers to those who knew 
Him not; and (unless we choose to believe all the evil reported 
of Roman Catholic missionaries in India and China) no propa- 
gators of the Gospel ever yet attempted to baptize first and 
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to teach Christ afterwards. Yet Tregelles would have us 
adopt Barricavres on the evidence of only two Greek manu- 
scripts (B D), against the voice of all other known copies, all 
versions (even d@. the parallel Latin version of Cod. D, closely 
literal as it is), all citations of the text to be met with in 
ecclesiastical writers. Even Lachmann forsakes him here, 
although on his false principle of grounding his text on but 
a very few of the oldest authorities, B D constitute a clear 
majority of his available witnesses, A alone among them read- 
ing Barrifovres, the fragmentary C having failed after ver. 14. 
Here, however, he decided to abide by A, by the Latin versions 
a. b. c. (he might have a‘ded d.), by Irenwus and Hilary, by 
Cyprian (tingentes), and Lucifer of Cagliari (baptizate). All 
these authorities are alleged by Lachmann, and, in ordinary 
practice, by Tregelles also; but, in this instance, he passes 
them over in silence (A. rel.), probably because he thinks that 
versions are not to be depended on in such a matter. That the 
fifth great manuscript, Cod. Sinaiticus (8), reads Bamwrifovtes, 
he could not know in 1857. 

The basis on which Dr. Tregelles’ text is constructed is no 
doubt much broader than that of Lachmann, whose scanty list 
of materials comprises for the Gospels only Codd. A B C D 
P QTZ of the Greek, five modifications of the old Latin 
version (a. 5, c. d. and the Vulgate in its best copies), two 
Greek Fathers (Ireneus and Origen), and three Latin (Cyprian, 
Hilary, and Lueifer of Cagliari). Of his eight Greek manu- 
scripts, four are mere shreds (P Q T Z), two (A C) most seri- 
ously, one (D) slightly mutilated; only one (B) is perfect. To 
construct even a provisional text of the fourth century with appa- 
ratus thus slender was an attempt which could end in nothing 
but failure, although the scholarship and acumen, the boldness 
and high reputation of Lachmann, procured for him an audience, 
and all that is true in his system has been frankly adopted even 
by those who were most forward in rebuking his pretentious self- 
sufficiency. The few specimen lines from Tregelles’ N. T. we have 
given above (p. 44), exhibit views which must be called narrow, 
if compared with what the nature of this study requires, yet are 
liberal and comprehensive by the side of Lachmann’s. What 
Tregelles has done for versions and Fathers, we have before 
intimated. ‘The manuscripts he retains on his roll of authorities 
form four several classes, arranged according to the influence he 
would respectively accord to them. In the first division stand 
none of later date than the sixth century, viz. A B C D Z (the 
last containing 290 verses of S. Matthew), with the fragments 
R (505 verses of S. Luke), N N° P QT, and the scraps at 
S. Petersburg, known as J or II. In his second class he places 
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a few uncials, more recent in age, but containing a text which 
he deems older than their date would suggest; such are 
L X Y A ®, and his own & (see p. 51). In the third rank 
are set his three valuable and select cursives (1, 33, 69), to 
admit which he does violence to his self-imposed rule of follow- 
ing ancient evidence exclusively. In the fourth and lowest 
division are crowded an ignobile vulgus of later uncials (E F G 
HKMSU VI 4A, and a few slight shreds), redeemed from 
oblivion by the mere accident of being written in uncial charac- 
ters, although younger than many cursives, and no more worthy 
of special regard than the fifty-eight uncial Greek service-books 
which are disregarded altogether. To this fourth class, so far 
as we have been able to detect, Tregelles neither attributes, nor 
(consistently with his notions) can he well attribute any deter- 
mining voice in the judgment he forms as to what are, or are 
not, genuine readings of the Sacred Text. 
The simple truth is, that while the materials used by Tre- 
elles are so much richer than what Lachmann deemed suitable 
for his purpose, the results actually arrived at by these editors 
are nearly identical. Each of them, perhaps, has avoided the 
worst extravagances of the other. If Lachmann, for instance, is 
the more discreet in Matt. xxviii. 19, Tregelles will not uphold 
his predecessor in editing évdvcavres for éxdvcavres in Matt. 
xxvil. 28, even though in common consistency he may be 
thought bound to do so, inasmuch as évdvcavres is the reading 
not only of B D (whose unsupported evidence sufficed for him 
in the former case), but of five copies of the Latin version (in- 
cluding d. which opposed its own Greek in chap. xxviii. 19), 
and of the Latin interpreter of Origen. Being anxious to 
ascertain as exactly as we could the relation which Tregelles’ 
modification of the text bears to that of Lachmann, we have 
examined their variations from the tertus receptus of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel by the aid of Mr. Scrivener’s Cambridge reprint of 
Stephens’ edition of it (1550), in which little volume (together 
with other kindred matter) every reading sanctioned or deemed 
probable by either of them, is indicated by a peculiar notation 
at the foot of each page. Our result is, that 1124 such changes 
made by Lachmann and Tregelles are there recorded, in 719 of 
which (comprising most that are of real consequence) they coin- 
cide. Lachmann is absolutely alone 193 times, Tregelles 74, 
while, in the remaining 138 places, one or other of them is 
countenanced by Tischendorf in his seventh edition (1859), 
which differs from his own previous edition of ten years 
earlier in 1292 places throughout the whole New Testament, 
and is itself, beyond all question, doomed to be corrected and 
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superseded by his eighth edition now preparing at Leipsic, the 
result of more recent and fuller investigations. 

It is mainly (though not exclusively) on the fact last men- 
tioned, the rapid and perpetual enlargement of our sources of 
information in regard to textual criticism, that we would ground 
our respectful but earnest protest against the growing anxiety 
on the part of Biblical scholars, expositors as well as critics, to 
form, each one for his own book, a special text of the New 
Testament. It is not that we claim for the textus receptus 
(whether it be found in Stephens’ edition of 1550, or in the 
Elzevirs’ of 1624, 1633, or in them all united) any great 
amount of consideration by reason of the care or skill or wide 
research of Erasmus, and Stunica, and their companions. All the 
haste and negligence ever imputed to them might be taken for 
proved (which we should be loth enough to do), yet as a whole 
we far prefer a fixed and well-known standard to recensions 
about Hse merits no two men can agree, and which, from the 
daily accumulation of new facts, must be in a state of constant 
change, perhaps for many years to come. The demands of 
certain New Testament critics seem to us hardly less illogical 
(though far less dangerous) than those of some men of dis- 
tinguished fame, who would have us at once receive as demon- 
strated their vague speculations in matters of science, which 
apparently contradict the narrative of Scripture ; speculations 
built upon facts which came to light but yesterday, and which 
to-morrow’s experience may modify or destroy. It is not TRuTH 
against which we close our eyes, but wild and mutually destruc- 
tive theories, each of which may seem for their brief moment 
to assume the fair semblance of truth. Our example shall be 
taken from Dr. Tregelles’ own opus magnum: scarce half of it 
has yet appeared, and as a full register of facts bearing on the 
subject of which it treats, the two parts that have already 
appeared are hopelessly superseded, and that through no fault of 
the learned editor, but from the bare necessity of the case. 
What he has done is there recorded, and there abides beyond 
the reach of fortune, for the reverential use of future genera- 
tions ; but for the rest, even in his own apprehension and on his 
own professed system, not only must his critical notes be largely 
supplemented, but his very text materially changed. For what 
a mine of wealth has been laid open since 1857 or 1859! First 
came Tischendorf’s celebrated discovery of Codex Sinaiticus, 
about which we shall say no more at present, since its internal 
worth and genuine character were discussed by us in two 
separate articles published as recently as April and July, 1863 : 
so far as it has been examined, we believe that competent 
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judges have placed it only one grade lower than the Codex 
Vaticanus itself, so many of whose most remarkable readings it 
goes far to countenance, while those it contradicts are more 
numerous still: we suspect that it will make rude havoc of a 
few more novel recensions than that of Tregelles, when their 
framers shall have the courage to apply it, as they eventually 
must. But though Codex & is much the most considerable 
of our recent acquisitions in this branch of study, it is far 
from being the only, one. Our readers will observe, from the 
heading of this article, that the indefatigable Tischendorf has 
just published a reprint, with improvements, of one of his minor 
works much used in England, the Synopsis Evangelica. On 
p. lv. of his Prolegomena to that volume we come upon the 
following quiet little statement, which would attract few persons’ 
attention, in the dry catalogue of uncial manuscripts of the 
Holy Gospels. 

‘N: tria ejusdem codicis purpurei argento auroque scripti fragmenta, que 
Vindobona, Londinum et Roma servant. Sunt folia duodecim, ex Matth., 
Luce. et Jobanne desumpta, Seculi sexti. Edidi 1846 in Monumentis sacris 
ineditis, pag. 10—-36. Accedunt vero fragmenta plurima Evangelii Marci, que 
in monasterio S. Joannis in Patmi insula nuperrime Joh. Saccelion reperit 
meumque in usum cum editis contulit.’ 


Here in a few words is told a story which to the true and 
ardent student has all the interest of a romance. Four leaves 
containing small portions of S. Matthew and S. John in large 
bold characters of silver and gold in the sixth century, on purple 
vellum so fine as to have been mistaken by him for Egyptian 
papyrus (charta A’gyptiaca), were seen by Wetstein in London, 
1715, who called them Cod. I, and by him just five readings were 
extracted for his great critical edition of the New Testament 
(1751). In 1845, Scrivener copied them, and announced at 
once that instead of five this precious fragment contained fifty- 
seven variations from the fextus receptus. Two similar leaves 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, comprising portions of Luke 
xxiv., were described by Lambeccius in his Catalogue, and thence 
known to Wetstein, who named them Cod. N, but cited them 
only once, viz. v. 13, where N reads oradiovs éxardv é€jKovra 
with Cod. Sinaiticus, and one or two others. Treschow in 
1773, Alter in 1787, made each a poor collation of it. In 1830, 
Scholz published a collation made by G. Marini of five (or 
rather siz) leaves in the Vatican of portions of S. Matthew, and 
these he named I. It was reserved for Tischendorf to discover, 
by personal inspection of the whole three, that I NT are in fact 
but portions of the self-same manuscript, which he transcribed 
and published in his Monwmenta Sacra Inedita, 1846: it is 
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now cited by critics only as Cod. N. Up to this point the 
history of these fragments, whose unique beauty surpasses even 
their critical value, is not very hard to conjecture. They had 
been wilfully separated by some not very honest vendor, who 
calculated that more might be made of them from three pur- 
chasers than from one, aud it is now tolerably clear that they 
were stolen from that venerable old convent of S. John at 
Patmos, where the fragmenta plurima of 8. Mark still remain, 
which will now be soon published in full Since the rulers of 
the convent are known bitterly to deplore the loss of their 
dated Plato (above, p.49, note) now at Oxford, we can very well 
understand why this treasure was withheld from the longing 
eyes of Mr. Coxe of the Bodleian, when he visited the place 
in 1858. 

Such are the chance discoveries which are perpetually throw- 
ing more and more light upon the sacred text: about half of two 
separate copies of the Gospel are purchased for the Bodleian (TA); 
in a few years’ time the remainder of each manuscript turns up 
at §. Petersburg, where there is a lavish expenditure both of 
money and skill to procure for its luperial Library a name 
hardly inferior to that of Paris, or the Vatican, or our own 
Museum. A piece of vellum of no extraordinary appearance, 
covered with writing of the tenth or twelfth century, shall seem 
no more worthy of special attention than the most ordinary docu- 
ment of its apparent age: it falls into the hands of Tischen- 
dorf, who, attracted perhaps by the thinness of the vellum, 
so unlike the coarse material of later times, perceives on close 
inspection that it is a palimpsest ; that beneath its recent writing 
lies some older text, hardly to be seen at first or even at all by 
the naked eye, but when cxamined with glasses in a strong light 
and by the purged and well-experienced sight, to be deciphered 
stroke by stroke, unerringly, though not without great trouble 
and unwearied patience. Thus it is that several discoveries 
have been made of late at S. Petersburg: one, for instance, of 
a fragment of S. John on six leaves, of the sixth century, called 
by Tischendorf T°, because that in style it much resembles the 
Borgian fragment Cod. T at Rome, with its Coptic-looking 
uncials and Thebaic version at the side; another (the last we 
have room to mention in particular), more important, because 
more extensive, a palimpsest of the eighth or ninth century, 
which contains the Acts and all the Epistles, together with the 
Apocalypse, an addition to our critical stores all the more 
valuable, as it comprises only the fifth uncial copy known of 
that divine vision. 

Some scholars have had marvellous success in scrutinising the 
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vellum used in the binding of books. Thus a portion of the 
brilliant Codex Ruber of S. Paul (M) of the tenth century 
(Tischendorf, by the way, has just found another leaf of it some- 
where) was detected by Griesbach in the British Museum on 
the cover of Harl. 5613, a paper manuscript of the Acts, 
Epistles and Apocalypse, dated a.v. 1407. In this way, too, 
the Russian Archimandrite Porphyrius Uspenski brought to 
Europe some fragments of Genesis and of Numbers v.—vii. be- 
longing to the Codex Sinaiticus itself, which have helped to clear 
up some points relating to its recent history. Not the least 
interesting or important of the discoveries made in this manner 
is that in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by 
H. Bradshaw, Esq. M.A. Fellow of King’s; and we may 
observe in passing, that if such new materials can even now be 
found in the Library of that great Society, which is constantly 
receiving fresh accessions from the youthful intellect of the 
University, and whose Fellows have peculiarly devoted them- 
selves to Biblical learning, what must we a to remain 
unsuspected and unknown in the recesses of Italian or Greek 
monasteries, even in that vast tomb of manuscripts, the Vatican 
itself? From the binding, then, of a copy of Gregory Nazianzen 
which came from Mount Athos, Mr. Dohine, in January, 
1862, picked out twenty-seven bits of vellum, which, when 
neatly pieced together, were found to comprise portions of four 
leaves of an uncial Greek manuscript of the Gospel (called by 
the discoverer W“), now preserved tn glass in a frame and 
exhibited to all visitors (Trin, Coll. B. viii. 5). Two consecutive 
leaves are all but complete, the other two much mutilated, and 
they contain Mark vii. 3, 4; 6—8; 30—viii. 16; ix. 2, 7—9, 
about thirty-two verses in all, whose text is in parts of a 
remarkable character for its date, which, since the letters lean 
slightly to the right, can hardly much exceed the ninth century. 
Mr. Bradshaw hopes at some convenient season to publish it in 
the fair uncial type which delights luxurious scholarship; we 
will venture meanwhile to represent one out of its eight pages 
(no part of which has been printed before, so far as we know), 
in order to give our readers some insight into the nature of 
those materials which intelligent inquirers (for Mr. Bradshaw 
was seeking for what he found) are adding almost daily to our 
existing critical apparatus. A perfect page, it should be said, is 
six inches high by three-and-a-half broad without reckoning the 
margin, and consists of twenty-four lines arranged in single 
column (most manuscripts have ¢wo, Cod. B three, Cod. & four) 
of bold uncials one quarter of an inch high. 
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If the reader will compare this page of the manuscript with 
the corresponding verses of his Greek Testament, he will easily 
see what words are lost in W*, and if his printed book have 
critical notes, he will find in this short passage at least one 
variation (errucev evo T. 8. avtou, v. 33, in the place of the rricas 
following) for which he will be able to find no other authority 
whatever. The reader unversed in these studies will not fail to 
mark the capricious irregularity with which the accents and 
breathings are placed or neglected, and that they are set in 
preference over the first vowel of a diphthong; musical notes, 
too, and stops are put irregularly in various places. The 
heading rept rod poyy:AdAov is the right ¢itle to the twentieth of 
the larger chapters of S. Mark (although vy or 13 is the numeral 
set in the margin), while 05 or 74 is the proper Ammonian 
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section. Under the Ammonian section is usually placed the 
Eusebian canon it refers to; but in this copy, in T? just dis- 
covered by Tischendorf (above, p. 61), and apparently in one other 
(Cod. E at Basle), a kind of harmony of the Evangelists is set, in 
its stead, at the foot of each column. That here given refers not 
to the present page (for 05 or 74 resembles nothing elsewhere), 
but to the next: it signifies that sections oe, os (75, 76) of S. Mark 
[vii. 36, 37] are parallel to cy (93) of S. Luke [ix. 12], to w@ (49) 
of S. John [vi. 5], and to p& (160) of S. Matthew [xv. 29]. 


Among all the discoveries bearing on the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, no one has been more wholly unexpected, 
or (with the single exception of Cod. Sinaiticus) approaches in 
importance and deep interest, to the old Syriac translation of 
the Gospels, which forms the subject of the short tract standing 
third on our list at the head of this article, and so deservedly 
known by the name the Curetonian. Its story has been told so 
often that it need only be glanced at here; the energy and 
practised sagacity displayed by Canon Cureton well merit all 
the praise and honourable acknowledgment that have been 
accorded to them. Of the eighty-two leaves and a half that yet 
survive of this unique and most ancient version, eighty were 
picked out of several different volumes of the Syriac manuscripts 
brought in 1842 by Archdeacon Tattam from the Convent of 
the blessed Virgin in the Nitrian desert, seventy miles N.W. of 
Cairo ; two of them were procured from M. Pacho in 1847, one 
was found by Cureton, as W* was by Mr. Bradshaw, on the 
binding of another book, After remaining long unpublished, 
but not inaccessible to real students, these ‘ Remains of a very 
Antient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac’ appeared in 
1858, with a bald and not very happy English version, and an 
elaborate Preface from the pen of their learned discoverer. The 
questions raised in that Preface attracted at the time some 
passing attention among Biblical critics; many impugned, few 
(we conceive) fully accepted, the most prominent and novel 
views which it maintained; for, as the title-page indicates, 
Dr. Cureton regards one portion of the work—the Gospel of 
S. Matthew—not as what it possibly may be, the oldest transla- 
tion extant of any portion of the New Testament, but as being 
in fact, with some slight and insignificant changes, the very 
Hebrew original of that Evangelist, to which such clear testi- 
mony is borne ‘by Papias, Ireneus, Panteenus, Origen, Euse- 
bius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epiphanius, and Jerome’ 
(Preface, p. Ixxiii). In England, we conceive, such dreamy 
speculation, resting on very slight evidence and that imperfectly 
brought out, was permitted to go forth comparatively un- 
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noticed, as if sufficiently condemned by its inherent improbabi- 
lity; we know not whether it did not help with some to throw 
undeserved discredit on the version for which was claimed more 
than in sober reason could be established: at any rate, we have 
seen nothing in this country relating to the controversy which 
for ability, and impartiality, and thoroughness of independent 
research, approaches in value Professor Hermansen’s little tract 
of some thirty pages. The scholars of Denmark, indeed, seem 
to have an hereditary right to be heard in such matters. 
Adler's Versiones Syriace contains information which an 
interval of more than seventy years has not rendered obsolete ; 
the services of Birch, of Miinter, of Engelbreth, and Zoega, 
recall to our memory the intellectual vigour of students in 
that gallant state, and the enlightened patronage bestowed on _ 
ant letters by her successive monarchs. The course of in- 
vestigation pursued by Hermansen, in reference to Cureton’s 
theory about the earliest Gospel, is at once simple and perfectly 
convincing. If it can be proved that the whole version is the 
work of one hand, the opposite case is at an end; if the diction 
in S&S John and §. Luke’ presents just the same idiomatic 
features, and contains the self-same irregularities in respect to 
grammatical form as that in 8. Matthew, we can hardly refer 
the last to the pen of that Evangelist, while we confess (as we 
needs must) that the other Gospels are mere translations from the 
Greek. For the proof of these statements we must refer the 
reader of Syriac to Hermansen’s ‘ Dissertation,’ pp. 5—7; an 
argument which turns upon similarity of expressions and general 
resemblance in tone and spirit can be intelligible to none other, 
however convincing in itself, and is hardly suitable to be repro- 
duced in these pages. 

But while the Copenhagen Professor destroys without mercy 
what is visionary or illusive in our countryman’s Preface (vereor 
ne operam et laborem omnind perdiderit is his blunt comment 
upon this branch of the discussion),? he recognises to the full 
the surpassing value of the translation brought to light by his 
happy researches. The points on which Biblical students most 
need satisfaction are twofold: the relation Cureton’s Syriac 





1 It may be convenient to state that Cureton’s Syriac comprises only 1786 out ot 
the 3780 verses of the Four Gospels (of S. Mark only chap. xvi. 17—20 survive), in 
the unprecedented order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. The common Western order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, is found in the Cambridge MS. (D), the Old Latin 
Codd. Vercellensis, Palatinus, Brixianus, (a. e. f.), the Gothic version, and a Greek 
manuscript known to Druthmar in the ninth century. 

2 He makes short work of the title to S. Matthew, which after Gildemeister he 
renders (ospel of the chosen (separated) Matthew, comparing dpwoiwpévos in Rom. i. 1. 
Cureton’s vain effort to extract from the words something to his purpose is very 
mortifying to our English vanity. The participle rendered ‘separated’ is from 
the same root as Pharisee. 

NO. CXXV.—N.S. F 
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bears to that known as the, Peshito, and the character of that 
recension of the text to which it lends its welcome countenance. 
The Peshito-Syriac version, as we all know, is one of the most 
precious reliques of Christian antiquity. Containing as it does 
the Old Testament, as well as those books in the New which 
were earliest received without any doubt in the Primitive 
Church, it affords us an assurauce of the substantial integrity of 
the sacred text as we now possess it, and of the general identity 
of the canon as then received with our own: we say general, for 
the Apocalypse does not appear in the Peshito, nor the four 
lesser Catholic Epistles, 2 Peter; 2, 3 John; Jude.’ This 
version is referred to by Melito, a.p. 170, for Genesis xxii. 13, 
under the appellation of 6 Svpos: it was unquestionably used by 
Ephraem o essa in the fourth century, as the public vernacu- 
lar translation of his people. Hermansen institutes an elaborate 
comparison between this version and that of Cureton, so far as 
it is extant, with the following result, which, from our own 
familiar use of them both, we should be better able to confirm 
than to gainsay. The Peshito he regards as much the superior 
translation; more close to its Greek original, more elegant in its 
Aramezan idiom, more strict in its grammatical construction ; 
where Cureton’s version is the loosest, the other often represents 
the Greek very faithfully ; where it is palpably erroneous, the 
Peshito sets it right: as well in the choice as in the order of the 
words, the latter adheres to their common prototype when Cure- 
ton’s aberrations are the widest. Add to this, that the two 
cannot be independent translations ; strongly marked as is their 
divergency in many places, their resemblances are too frequent, 
too clear to be misunderstood: they will often be seen in ac- 
cordance where both differ from the Greek. The writer of one 
out of the two must have had the other before him: which 
supposition then is the more likely, the more agreeable to 
experience, that the worse should have been made by a cor- 
ruption of the better, or the better by improving upon the 
worse? But we ought to let Hermansen speak for himself. 


‘Que quum ita se habeant, necesse est statuamus, alteram interpretationem 
ex altera pendere. Itaque — est, utra antiquior esse existimetur. Jam 
vero quum interpretatio vulgaris (i.e. Peshito] hucusque pro antiquissima habita 
sit, facile aliquis suspicari potuit, interpretationem nostram [i.e. Curetoni] esse 
hujus antiquissime iterpretationis exemplar negligenter descriptum, multis 
modis mutatum et ex codicibus grecisinterpolatum. Sed variationes et plures 





1 Yet Mr. Bensly, of Caius College, has just discovered that all the Catholic 
Epistles (1 John standing before 2 Peter), in diction much resembling the printed 
version, are extant in the well-known Buchanan manuscript of the Peshito at 
Cambridge (Oo. I. 1, 2), which, however, so far from being as old as the seventh 
century, as some have fancied, contains a figure of Joshua armed like a crusader 
of the twelfth, 
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sunt et arctius cum intima interpretationis natura conjuncte sunt, quam ut 
hac via explicari possint. Si auctor noster interpretationem vulgarem secutus 
esse putetur, ab hac tamen adeo discedit, ut novam omnino interpretationem 
exhibere dicendus sit. Sed ne hoc quideni modo variationum caussa intelligitur. 
Exempla enim supra allata probant, interpretationem nostram vulgari esse im- 
perfectiorem. Quaenam autem caussa permovere potuit auctorem nostrum, ut 
interpretationem, que in universum fidam et accuratam verborum grecorum 
translationem cum elegantia sermonis syriaci conjungeret, cum alia his vir- 
tutibus longe inferiore permutaret ? Quid opus fuit ob mancam lingue greece 
intelligentiam tam sepe sententiam conjectando inventam exhibere, si inter- 
pretationis vulgaris auctorem tanquam fidum ducem sequi potuerat? E 
contrario mutua utriusque interpretationis ratio optime explicatur si statuimus 
interpretationem nostram esse antiquiorem. [Hec enim quum dogma inspira- 
tionis verbalis in ecclesia invaluisset propter naturam liberam non amplius 
lectoribus satisfacere potuit.] Itaque necessaria erat interpretatio, que 
verba Evangelistarum pressius sequeretur. Si nostra interpretatio antiquior 
et quasi fons interpretationis vulgaris existimatur, mutationes, quibus hec ab 
illa discedit, tanquam consulto facte apparebunt. Retinuit enim vulgaris inter- 
pretationis auctor ex nostra omnia ea, que vel emendatione non egebant, vel 
emendari omnino non poterant ; que parum accurate reddita erant, pro meliore 
sua lingue greece intelligentia correxit, ordinem vocabulorum ad normam 
grecam revocavit, lectiones variantes secundum codices suos graecos excepit. 
Que omnia ita perfecit, ut sermonis elegautis et linguse syriace puritati optiné 
consuleret.’—Pp. 23, 24. 


We trust the reader will not think this extract from a work 
little known in England too long or tedious, if only it affords him 
some slight notion of the higher scholarship which still flourishes 
in the brave little nation of this writer. The argument Her- 
mansen urges with such masterly force was touched upon by 
Dr. Cureton (Preface, p. Ixxxi.), and has always appeared to 
us the only part of his case which has any real weight. The 
only supposition upon which it can be eluded seems to be that 
the scribe who wrote the manuscript he discovered (and which 
he assigns to the fifth century) mingled together the renderings 
of his national translation, the Peshito, with those of some ruder 
early version; but even this conjecture must be laid aside if it 
can be shown, as Cureton and others have asserted, that al- 
though the earliest extant manuscripts of the Peshito vary but 
little from its printed text, yet where they do differ from it, 
there is a marked tendency to favour Cureton’s version. ‘The 
logical inference to be drawn from such an approximation of 
early manuscripts of the more exact translation to the single 
remaining copy of the looser, if only the fact could be fairly 
demonstrated in a reasonable number of instances, we would not 
endeavour to extenuate or resist. 

We have now to speak of Cureton’s version of the Syriac 
Gospels as a witness for the text of Scripture, and it is chiefly 
from their bearing on this point that investigations into its 
history and connexion with the Peshito possess much interest or 
importance. As a critical document, the representative of the 
F a 
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lost Greek manuscript from which it was rendered, it has at- 
tracted and ever must attract, the deepest attention of all 
Biblical students: as a help to the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, a translation so paraphrastic and loose, and so often 
positively false, must be well-nigh useless. Now we ought not 
to dissemble the plain truth, that while Cureton’s Syriac now 
and then supports the Greek ¢ertus receptus, where we might 
not quite have expected such aid—as in retaining a portion of the 
doxology, Matthew vi. 13, because thine is the kingdom and the 
glory, for ever and ever, Amen, and in upholding the received text 
of Matthew xviii. 11, and the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel, and that most precious passage, Luke xxii. 43, 44,— 
its general tendency is in quite another direction; it power- 
fully corroborates that recension of the Greek which is most 
fully represented by the Cambridge or Beza’s manuscript (D), 
countenanced as it is so frequently, if we might not say habi- 
tually, by the Old Latin anterior to Jerome, and the elder Latin 
fathers. Although the most ancient surviving monument of 
this form of the text, Cod. Vercellensis (a. of the Latin), cannot 
date before the fourth century, and its sister Codd. Veronensis 
and Palatinus (4. e.) may fall into the fifth (the age assigned by 
Cureton for his own Syriac copy), and Cod. Beze may be a 
few years yet more recent, we cannot attribute to that modifi- 
cation of the Gospels which they combine in exhibiting a later 
origin than the second century; as well by reason of its pre- 
valence in regions so far apart as Syria and North Italy, Africa 
and Gaul, as from its close resemblance to the citations of the 
primitive writers of those selfsame countries, Irenzus in the 
second century, Cyprian in the third, Hilary and Lucifer, 
Ambrose and Augustine in the fourth. Yet it must ever be 
remembered that an ancient text is one thing, a pure and 
authentic reproduction of the inspired autographs another. 
Even Lachmann (above, p. 56) saw that after he had restored, 
as he imagined, a text such as the Christians of the fourth 
century had used, he might be a good way off from what 
Evangelists and Apostles had penned at the first. The condi- 
tion of the text, as represented by the authorities just named, 
and more especially in the Scripture quotations of Justin Martyr, 
who is older than any of them, has proved a fertile and legitimate 
subject of learned discussion. Many of our readers will remember 
the title of one of Bishop Kaye’s chapters in his Account of the 
writings and opinions of that Father. ‘An examination of 
‘the question, whether Justin quoted the Gospels which we 
* now have’ (chap. viii. p. 132, second edition). He will pro- 
bably be regarded as entirely successful in refuting Bishop 
Marsh’s rash statement, that ‘Justin did not quote our Gospels ;’ 
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but that matter cannot be so very clear on which so eminent a 
critic went wrong. After Bishop Kaye had delivered the lectures 
on which his book was grounded, but before the second edition 
appeared in 1836, the whole subject had been thoroughly handled 
in a work which he evidently had not seen, Credner’s ‘ Beitriige 
zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften’ (Vol. I. pp.151—206), 
where Justin’s citations are set in parallel columns with the 
passages of the Gospels, all suggesting to Credner and to every 
impartial reader the same general results of substantial agree- 
ment, under the condition of wide variations in the diction. 
It was in the recollection of such well-known phenomena that 
Hermansen wrote the words, which on p. 67, we placed within 
brackets. To an English eye, naturally and justly suspicious 
on such points, they bear an awkward look, and doubtless are 
incautiously expressed ; yet they may imply no more than the 
following language of Dr. Cureton in relatiou to his Syriac 
remains, which rests upon facts that may not be denied and 
cannot readily be explained away: it is, we believe, at once 
faithful, judicious, and orthodox. 


‘The facts which this comparison [of his version with D, a. 4. &c.] has esta- 
blished all tend to show that these fragments belong to an edition or recension 
of the Gospels which must be assigned to those very early times of the 
Christian religion, when the spirit was felt to be of a far greater importance 
than the letter, and when the substance of what the Evangelists had written 
was more heeded than the very words themselves in which it was expressed. 
At a period so near to the days when the wonders recorded in the Gospels 
were performed, and the lessons and doctrines which they contain were 
agree hg the immediate successors of those to whom Christ Himself, or 

is Apostles, had given commission to teach and to baptize were personally 
engaged in spreading the glad tidings of salvation—the necessity for verbal 
critical accuracy was not so keenly felt [he does not and ought not to say that it 
should not have been felt}, nor its importance held to be so great as it after- 
wards became in times more remote, when those who had drawn the waters of 
life near to their source were passed away, and their personal authority and 
oral instruction could no longer be referred to.’—Preface, p. Ixiv. 


Before we address ourselves to the consideration of the interest- 
ing fragment whose title stands next at the head of this article, 
we will subjoin, for the reader’s information, a few specimens, out 
of many that might easily be given, of the accordance of Cureton’s 
Syriac with other leading documents of its class, adding (by way 
of displaying its genius and spirit) several cases in which it is 
quite solitary, so far as critical research has hitherto extended. 
We should be sorry to recommend many of these readings for 
their intrinsic goodness or internal probability, but they will serve 
to show better than general descriptions, however accurate, can 

retend to do, the character of a text much used, at least in the 
Vest, in the second and third centuries. It is all the more 
necessary they should be known and estimated, as Dr. Tregelles 
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is disposed to lay great stress upon Cureton’s Syriac and its 
evidence in support of them, while Dean Alford regards it as 
‘ perhaps the earliest and most important of all the versions.’ 
Its most conspicuous variation from the common text consists 
in the interpolation after Matthew xx. 28, of a long paragraph, 
evidently fabricated from Luke xiv. 8—10, which (though found 
in its allies D, and about eleven copies of the Old Latin) neither 
of these editors has been bold enough to adopt. It shall be cited 
in Cureton’s awkward English translation, respecting which 
we say with Hermansen (p. 5), ‘illam, utpote lingue syriace 
peritis inutilem, aliis parum sufficientem, mallem omisisset.’ 


* But you, seek ye that from little things ye may become great, and not from 
great things may become little. Whenever ye are invited to the house of a 
supper, be not sitting down in the honoured place, lest should come he that is 
more honoured than thou, and to thee the lord of the supper should say, Come 
near below, and thou be ashamed in the eyes of the guests. But if thou sit 
down in the little place, and he that is less than thee should come, and to 
thee the lord of the supper should say, Come near, and come up and sit 
down, thou also shalt have more glory in the eyes of the guests.’ 


Such passages seem to us to make little for the credit of the 
documents that contain them: we proceed to other variations, 
significant indeed, but less extensive. 

Matth. i. 16. After Mary is added the Virgin in Cureton’s 
Syriac, the Armenian, the Old Latin a. b. c. g.1 k.: Cod. D 
has lost the Greek of this page, but its Latin version (d.) runs, _ 
cui desponsata virgo maria peperit apm ihm. Griesbach adds 
to this list the A®thiopic and three Arabic versions, Gaudentius 
of the fourth century, and the Opus imperfectum in Matthzum, 
possibly of the same age: virgo is a manifest gloss. 

Luke ii. 48. We find cai Avrrovpevor added after dduvapevor 
only in D, Cureton’s Syr., a. e. fF’. g'. l. g., a manuscript of the 
Vulgate, Ambrosiaster, Questiones in utr. Test., both of un- 
certain date, perhaps of the fourth century. 

Ibid. xi. 2. Cureton’s Syriac here goes against D in omitting 
yevnOntrw To OéAnud cov ws év ovpav@ cal éml Tis ys in 
company with the great Cod. Vaticanus (B), one other uncial (its 

artner L), just four cursive manuscripts (1, 22, 130, 346), the 

zatin Vulgate (but not all its manuscripts) and one copy (f”.) 
of the Old Latin, the Armenian, Origen twice (once he ex- 
pressly notices the omission), Marcion in Tertullian, Augus- 
tine clearly, Jerome, Bede. Griesbach, Tischendorf, and ‘T're- 
gelles reject the clause, no doubt believing it was borrowed 
from Matth. vi. 10. Lachmann incloses os év ovp. «.7.d. within 
brackets: so that whether this version be right or wrong here, 
it makes one of a strong party. 
Ibid. xii. 38. Here again it has no countenance from D or 
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indeed any Greek uncial, in adding Ste dvaxdsve? abtods Kai 
divaxovijce: avtois after paxdpiol eiowv, with three cursives 
(1, 118, 209), with 5. ¢. #*. ¢. 1, two Vulgate manuscripts (gat. 
mm.), and Irenzus’ Latin interpreter, all with much variation. 

Ibid. v.42. Here D and Cureton’s Syriac agree again in 
adding 6 dyads to ppdvewos, with no other support than Cod. 
157, two Lectionaries (60, 63), c. e., and the AZthiopic. 

Ibid. xx. 20. For tH dpyi nal rh éEovela tod ryeuovos, Cod. 
D, e. of the Old Latin, and Cureton’s Syriac are quite alone in 
reading simply to 1yenove. 

Ibid. xxii. 4. D and Cureton’s Syriac here omit xal tois 
otpatnyois, with only one Lectionary (31), the Old Latin 
a, b,c. e. fF. ¢. l. g., and the A&thiopic. Scholz adds Cod. X (at 
Munich), but not so Tischendorf or Tregelles, though both ex- 
amined it after him, and compared their independent collations. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely, and space 
is failing us fast. We will only give, almost without comment, 
a few instances wherein Cureton’s version is absolutely un- 
supported by any other authority whatever. 

Matth. xvi. 10. Which ate of them added to the five 
thousand, 

John xiv. 22. Judas Thomas for "lovdas ov’ 6 loxapiwrns, 
where Dr. Cureton lavishes his store of Oriental manuscript 
learning (which he does not always put to so judicious an 
account) in proving that Judas was the real name of the Apostle 
we call Thomas, the latter appellation having been given him 
to distinguish him from the other two among the twelve also 
named Judas. The translator therefore supposed that Thomas, 
who had interrogated the Lord in verse 5, is again taking up 
the discourse. 

Luke ix..17. To this verse the translator (whose version is 
least correct and close in this Gospel) adds, And those men 
which ate of that bread were about five thousand, besides women 
and children, from Matthew xiv. 21, or Mark vi. 44 (in part). 

Ibid. xiv. 5. Besides lending its support to that most foolish 
reading of so many, even oF the best copies, vids for dvos 
(which Lachmann, Tregelles, and even Tischendorf are unwise 
enough to adopt, but which Cod. Sinaiticus helps us to reject), 
this version alone adds, or his ass to his son or his ox, which 
incongruous expressions Dr, Cureton does his best to soften 
by wrongly putting the verb, shall fall, between them in his 
translation. 

Ibid. xv. 13. Here the simple Greek words {av acaras are 
expanded into, in those meats which were not meet, because he 
was living prodigally with harlots: as loose a paraphrase as can 
well be imagined. 
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The next work on our list, the late Mr. Forshall’s edition of 
the first twelve chapters of S. Matthew, can hardly be examined 
but with a sad eye and aching heart. Every literary man knows 
well what he owes to Mr. Forshall for his long and efficient 
services as Secretary and Keeper of the Manuscripts at the 
British Museum: his more recent labour, as joint editor with 
Sir Frederick Madden of Wickliffe’s Bible, will prove an 
enduring monument of his industry and ability. Seldom, indeed, 
has the textual criticism of the New Testament arrested the 
attention of one possessed of such varied accomplishments and 
accurate learning, as when, in the last year of his life, at a time 
that he was now verging on threescore and ten, he publicly 
announced his purpose of undertaking an edition of the Received 
Text, with notes critical and expository. ‘ During the last twelve 
‘months of his life,’ writes his son, in moving words, ‘every 
‘available minute was devoted to the undertaking. Even within 
‘a few days of his death, when suffering from great pain and 
‘ weakness, he scarcely relaxed his vigilance; nor until he was 
* unable to trace a line or turn a page, did he relinquish for the 
‘bed of death the work which he truly loved, and which he 
‘longed, though he did not expect, to finish.’ (Zo the Reader, 
p- vi.) 

This poor fragment of some 120 pages, which, in compliance 
with filial duty, and in the exercise of a wise discretion, is now 
submitted to us, comprises only six chapters of the earliest 
Gospel, as printed off during the author’s life-time, and of six 
more chapters drawn from his papers, and less completely ready. 
Critical notes brought down to the end of S. Mark are withheld, 
as unsuitable for publication: not one word of the Preface was 
written, and the rough materials found collected for Prolegomena 
have not been made available. Thus the book appears under 
every disadvantage; even for an explanation of the technical 
names of his manuscript authorities the editor refers us to other 
works; and though the volume is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy, the Greek accents are so ill placed as to indicate much 
unnecessary haste in carrying it through the press. With all 
these drawbacks, these remains are of the deepest interest, as 
well as of real and distinctive value. The expository notes, on 
which it is beside our purpose to dwell, are always pious, some- 
times quite new and striking: they are such in spirit that a 
scholar as he reads them may well cherish a wish, that if he too 
shall be cut off in the midst of a labour on which his heart is set, 
his Master’s summons may find him thus engaged. The purpose 
Mr. Forshall had in view, and spent his last days in attempting 
to carry out, is thus explained in a Prospectus circulated but last 
year among his friends :— 
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‘ Of late years the Gospels have been published in various texts of the Greek, 
differing considerably from that which for three centuries has been commonly 
received, and also from each other. The effect has been not only to spread 
doubts of the genuineness of particular passages, but to foster a spirit of scep- 
ticism as to the authenticity and inspiration of Scripture in pectin 

‘The principles on which these modern editions have been prepared are 
evidently partial and unsound, and the alterations made in them rest, in a great 
majority of instances, upon evidence contemptible when compared with that 
opposed to it. Of the extent and importance of these innovations in the Bible, 
the people of this country are little aware. Referring to the Gospel of 
8. Matthew alone, we find more than one thousand changes introduced by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles or Alford [see our estimate above, p. 58]. 
The concluding clause of the Lord’s prayer in S. Matthew was never, they 
assure us, uttered by our Divine Master ;—it is an accidental interpolation 
from a Greek service-book. The last twelve verses of S. Mark, if we credit 
some of the same authorities, were not written by the Evangelist ;—they are 
mere legendary tradition tacked on to his unfinished work. 

‘It is the object of the present Editor to show the mistakes of this too 
popular school of criticism ; to vindicate the received Gospels from the unde- 
served suspicion which has been cast on them ; to point out the places, compa- 
ratively few and insignificant, in which the readings of Robert Stephens [1550] 
require correction ; and to suggest to the student the means of establishing a 
text, on which he may safely place reliance.’ 

Mr. Forshall places in his ample margin all those readings 
deemed by him preferable to Robert Stephens’, which he, not- 
withstanding, retains in his text. They are so few, that the 
reader will be glad to have them collected, if only that he may 
see what amount of change, in the judgment of the most con- 
servative of editors, is absolutely required, before the textus 
receptus represents the verity of the sacred originals :— 

Matth. 1. 1, 6 d%s, 17, 20, ix. 27, xii. 3, 23. Savid. 6. coro- 
pova. ii. 1. iepovoadyp. 11. eldov. 23, iv. 13. vafapéd. 
iii. 1. om. 5€. 8. waprov dk&iov. iv. 10. add dricw pov to 
iraye. v.20. tuov n Sixatocivn. 23. wal éxet. 27. om. Trois 
dpyaios. 28. adrny (for avrijs). 44. tois picodow. 47. 
girous (for addeXpors). vi. 18. om. vy T@ pavep@. 24. paywva. 
vii. 2. pwerpnOncerar. 14. init. ri (for dre). viii. 5. adt@ (for 
T@® ingod). 8. Adyw. 13. Exatovtdpyn. 15. fin. abt@. 25. om. 
avtov. ix. 5. cov (for cor) &yeupe. 13. GAdXa. 17. dporepor. 
18. eiceXOav (for €XOav). 33. om. Str. 36. éoxudApévor (for 
éxNeAupévor). x. 8. om. vexpods éyeipere. 25. émrexadecar. 
28. doBeicbe (for poBnOfre primo loco). amoxrevovtwy. Thv 
Wuxi kal td c@pa. xi. 16. masdiouw. 21. yopaleiv. BnOcaidd. 
xii. 3. om. avtos. 6. pweifov. 8. om. wal. 13. amexatertabn. 
21. om. év. 28. év mvevpate @eod eyo. 32. éav (sic: for 
dv primo loco). 35. om. rijs xapdias. om. ta. 42. cohopdyvos 
bis: 48 in all, or just four on an average for each chapter, 
and of these scarcely one in three appreciable in any, the most 
literal, translation. For the doxology, Matth. vi. 13 (as his 
Prospectus intimates) he has made an elaborate and powerful 
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defence, in which the utmost stress is deservedly laid on the 
evidence of all four Syriac, the Thebaic, Aithiopic, Gothic and 
Armenian versions, while the early notices of the clause even in 
Latin writers is much insisted on. But that the Sinai manu- 
script, which bears no traces of corruption from Latin sources, 
unites with B D Z in rejecting it, we should have regarded 
Mr. Forshall’s able vindication as decisive of its genuineness. 

In regard to the changes he would make in Stephens’ or the 
received text, scarcely any of them admit of discussion ; they 
are too plainly true to be gainsayed. It may be doubted, for 
instance, whether edpor, in chap. ii. 11, is read in any Greek 
manuscript whatever. Scholz, indeed, with his usual rashness, 
talks of its being found, not only in the Latin versions (to which 
it really belongs), but in codicibus multis, etiam 2 secundd manu. 
Certainly we never saw one of Scholz’s many copies which 
support edpov, and as to Cod. 2, we have no doubt that Wetstein, 
who knew it well, and was a native of Basle, where it is pre- 
served, has truly stated the whole case: ‘ Erasmus, in codicem 
‘ vitiosum Theophylacti incidens, qui pro eZdov habebat edpor, 
‘codicem 2, quem typographis edendum dedit, sui manu cor- 
‘rexit.’ From Erasmus’ editions, Stephens unfortunately admitted 
it into his third edition of 1550, now regarded as the standard of 
the received text: in his earlier editions we find eZdov. 

To but one of Mr. Forshall’s emendations do we raise the 
slightest objection ; they are, we fear, only too few to satisfy an 
impartial judgment, when applying the resources of modern 
criticism: and we name this one the rather before taking our 
unwilling leave of his valuable fragment, because its discussion 
will bring prominently into view the main principle which deter- 
mined his choice of ‘ variants’ as he terms them. In chap. vii. 14 
he prefers ri orev, ‘how strait,’ to the received étv orev, 
‘because strait, whose sense is so much better. Even our 
English translation represents ‘how’ in the margin, ‘ because,’ 
in the text. Mr. Forshall’s foes are divided in like manner; 
Lachmann and Tregelles with him, while Tischendorf and ‘the 
chief disseminator of these errata in the English Church,’ Dean 
Alford, uphold 671, and rightly in our opinion. For érz we find 
Codd. Sinaiticus and Vaticanus (% B), each corrected by later 
hands, X and a very few cursives (431, Lectionary 32, only i. 
and y. out of Scrivener’s twenty-five), some Old Latin manu- 
scripts, the two Egyptian versions and Origen: for ri all other 
uncials, full 140 cursives, in all probability many more, the 
Syriac and Vulgate, the Athiopic and Gothic, Chrysostom and 
many other Fathers. ‘The MS. evidence is decisive in favour 
of ri’ writes Mr. Forshall: quite decisive, certainly, if mere 
numbers are always to prevail; and in the tendency rather to 
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count than weigh his authorities, consists, we believe, the weak- 
ness of his whole performance. We have protested firmly 
against the opposite practice favoured by Tregelles (see p. 48), 
that of rejecting the more recent evidence in one indiscriminate 
mass; never, we feel sure, can the sacred text be firmly settled 
on a foundation so slippery: hence we are bound all the more to 
disclaim the notion that every manuscript, simply because it is 
a manuscript of Scripture, is entitled to as much credence as 
any other; or that one of the cursive copies collated by Scrivener, 
to which Mr. Forshall (as indeed Alford does in his fifth edition) 
makes such frequent appeals, are as good evidence as one of the 
great uncials, The more recent copies have their use, and that, 
too, a very important one, where the elder authorities are at 
variance, or the internal evidence unappreciable: to assert too 
much for them, is to do them a wrong only less in degree than 
if we were to reject them entirely. If it had pleased God to 
spare the honoured writer of this fragment among us for a brief 
space longer, we are convinced that enlarged experience would 
have modified some of those views which can hardly bear the 
scrutiny of hostile criticism, 


We have now to see what the University of Oxford, as 
represented by Mr. Hansell, is effecting towards the helping 
onward of that good cause on which so much time and labour 
have been bestowed of late years in this country as well as on 
the Continent; and our report will be all the more brief, because 
we are not sure that the three volumes, on the preparation of 
which their editor has been long engaged, have hitherto been 
published: that which lies before us is but a specimen sheet, 
whereby, however, the whole scheme may be understood by any 
person who is only moderately acquainted with the subject. 

It seems to have occurred some years ago to the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press, that a portion of the funds at 
their disposal might very properly be applied to the promotion 
of the study of Biblical criticism, by means of some great work 
which no publisher could undertake without the certainty of 
pecuniary loss. The scheme eventually assumed the shape of a 
full republication, in parallel columns, of certain of the chief 
manuscripts in every part of the New Testament; and consider- 
able hesitation was manifested whether the common or cursive 
type should be employed, or the whole should be printed in such 
uncial letters, cast in general imitation of the characters of the 
original manuscript, as were used for the Codex Alexandrinus of 
the Old and New Testament, and very recently lent to Tregelles 
for his Codex Zacynthius. Custom and luxury pleaded for the 
latter, economy and convenience for the former plan, which was 
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ultimately adopted. For not only are these quasi-facsimile 
editions the most expensive books that can be committed to the 
press, but their continuous method of arrangement without 
spaces between the words renders them so hard to decipher, that 
the novice is at once deterred by their difficulty; even the 
experienced scholar is annoyed and hindered when he needs to 
consult them for a hasty reference. Add to this, the fact that 
such imperfect imitations inevitably suggest a likeness to the 
original which is far enough from the truth. If it be our 
purpose to reproduce the very words and syllables of the 
original (and this should be the aim of all real critics) let us 
divide our words after the modern fashion, and employ such 
forms of type as students can use with ease and comfort. If 
we must spend our hours in narrowly scrutinizing the original 
documents (those title-deeds of our Christian inheritance, as one 
has termed them) we need not make a reprint of them more 
unintelligible than the manuscripts themselves. 


KAIETENETOENTNEINAIATTONENMEIATONIIOAEQNKAITIAOTANHPAETIPOC ; or, 


KaL @yEVETO EV Tw ElVaL aUTOV EV ELA TwY ToAEwY Kat idov aynp A€empoc. 


Which of these two forms is the more pleasant reading, and 
what possible advantage does the harder possess which the 
easier has not? 

Hence we entirely approve of the decision of the Delegates 
that the type should be of the ordinary or cursive character, 
and for this (if any were needed) there were precedents enough. 
It was thus that Matthei edited the Codex Boernerianus of 
S. Paul’s Epistles in 1791, and Scrivener its sister Codex 
Augiensis in 1859, each of course illustrated by true facsimiles, 
the former in lithograph, the later in photograph: even since 
the Oxford work has been in hand, Tischendorf has issued his 
cheaper New ‘Testament of Codex Sinaiticus on the same plan: 
we venture to say that the day for these costly uncials 
will be over as soon as Tischendorf has completed his noble 
series of the Monumenta Sacra Inedita. One great mistake, 
however, has been made in regard to these volumes, for which 
(as we are informed) the Oxford Delegates are responsible, not 
Mr. Hansell. Most persons are aware that the most ancient 
extant manuscripts of the Greek Scriptures are nearly void of 
breathings and accents, which, if they were ever very extensively 
employed by Alexandrian copyists and grammarians (by whom 
they had been reduced to a regular system), had gone much out 
of use about the commencement o! the Christian era. Not a 
vestige of them is to be found in the papyri of Herculaneum, 
whose latest date is fixed by the ellen of that celebrated 


city (a.p. 79); and although no less a judge than Sir Frederick 
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Madden assigns to the first hand those in the red paint over 
the first four lines of the great Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth 
century, the oftener we look at them the more convinced we 
are that Mr. Westcott is right when he holds them to be 
decidedly more recent. Overlooking a few casual exceptions, 
breathings and accents do not re-appear in our Biblical codices 
before the seventh or eighth century, and are very partially and 
badly represented up to the tenth, as indeed the reader will 
have seen for himself in our extract from Mr. Bradshaw’s 
valuable fragment W® (above, p. 63). Now in reproducing his 
ancient texts, Mr. Hansell inserts them all, just as in a modern 
Greek Testament, thus following Mr. B. H. Cowper in a 
practice which much deforms his (in many respects) valuable 
reprint of the Codex Alexandrinus. Why this has been done 
no one needs be told who, as editor or otherwise, has had to deal 
with such a board as the Delegates of the Oxford Press—a 
shifting body, made up, as such committees ever must be, of 
persons eminent for their literary fame, and of persons eminent 
only by the accident of position; all too high to bear contra- 
diction, too old to learn ; whose individual activity in business 
is often in an inverse proportion to their ability to do it well. 
But where there is so much to be thankful for, as well in the 
public spirit of the Delegates as in the zeal and diligence of 
Mr. Hansell, it is ungracious to blame what is after all rather an 
unscholarlike appendage to the book, than a real inconvenience 
to those who consult it. The design of the work cannot be 
given in any other words so clear as those of the editor him- 
self in his very modest preface. 


* The object of the present edition is to render the texts of the earliest MSS. 
of the New Testament more available for general use. Those MSS. have, 
indeed, with one exception [Cod. Vaticanus] been published in facsimile 
{rather, in what passes for facsimile, see above, p. 76], but in a form and at a 
price which made them not accessible to many readers. In the present edition 
the letters have been reduced from uncial to cursive character; the words have 
been separated; accents, breathings, and points have been introduced.’ 


All we had to say against the first two of these, is fully 
applicable to the ——- which in the oldest copies is 
thinly scattered, and consists chiefly of a single point abreast of 
the middle or top of the letters: the modern commas and marks 
of interrogation on Mr. Hansell’s specimen page (Acts i, 8—15) 
are indeed lamentable excrescences, very offensive to the eye. 


‘The paragraphs of the MSS. have been retained, except in the case of the 
Codex Vaticanus, where the text is divided according to the Capitulatio 
Vaticana [as Tregelles had done, see above, p. 6). 

‘The readings a primd manu have been given in the text, where they could 
be ascertained with reasonable certainty; where they could not, the readings 
by a later hand are exhibited in thick type. [We should have better liked their 
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being left blank : few readings a secunddé manu are worth recording.| Symbols 
have been introduced throughout, showing wherein the text of each MS. differs 
from that of R. Stephanus, 1550. The comparison has been made from the 
admirable little edition published at Cambridge by Mr. Scrivener. 

‘The edition is in octavo. In S. Matthew, the texts of the Cod. Dublinensis 
(7, the Codex Alexandrinus [A], the Codex Vaticanus (1209) [B], the Codex 
Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus [C], the Codex Bezz [D]; in the other three Gospels 
the texts of the four last are given. In the Acts, the texts of the same four 
are given, together with the text of the Codex Laudianus [E]. In the General 
Epistles are exhibited the texts of the Cod. Alex., the Cod. Vat., the Cod. 
Epbr. ; in the Pauline Epistles, the texts of the same three MSS. together with 
the text of the Codex Claromoutanus Paul [D]. In the Apocalypse are given 
the texts of the Cod. Alex., the Codex Vaticanus (2066) (Apoe. B], and the 
Cod. Eph. 

So that the same misfortune has befallen Mr. Hansell as 
Tregelles: his volumes have been rendered incomplete even 
before they are published, for the lack of Cod. Sinaiticus (which 
was not available till January, 1863) in its proper place in the 
first or second parallel column. This, however, is but the 
common lot of authorship, to be borne as patiently as may be; 
and (as will appear) the editor has done his utmost to supply a 
defect for which, of course, he is not in the least to blame. 


* The first volume will contain the Gospels, the second the rest of the New 
Testament. The third volume will contain a short preface, explanatory of the 
method pursued in the work, notes stating the readings by different hands, a 
collution of the Codex Sinaiticus, with the text of Stephanus, Appendices, and 
facsimiles of some of the MSS. employed. It is hoped that this edition will 
enable the theological student to study the texts of these most ancient MSS. 
in a contimuous form, instead of having to cull them from the disjecta membra 
of the Varia Lectiones, that the arrangement in parallel columns will facilitate 
mutual comparison, and that the symbols will at once point out the differences 
between their texts and that of Stephanus.’ 


Ex pede (or rather ex digito) Herculem; three short verses 
(Acts i. 9—11), extracted from the specimen page, with the notes 
on them taken from the third volume, will plainly show the 
merits of this elaborate and very important contribution to 
English works on textual criticism (see opposite page). 

fe wish that our space would permit us to explain the 
several ingenious devices resorted to by Mr. Hansell for en- 
abling the student to perceive at one glance the distinction 
between readings of the first and later hands, as well as the 
relation of each manuscript to the received text at every place ; 
the latter, indeed, any one can make out for himself with an 
ordinary Greek Testament in his hands. The amount of time 
and the fixed attention imperatively called for at every step of 
this most laborious undertaking—that manifold and anxious and 
almost painful revision, whereby alone any approximation to 
accuracy may be obtained, none can form a conception of save 
such as have laboured in the same field, so barren on the surface, 
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while it is so fruitful of a rich harvest to those who will but 
honestly set themselves to cultivate it in earnest. We once 
heard the collation of Biblical manuscripts compared to the 
reduction of astronomical observations, and could not help feeling 
that if the two occupations resemble each other in the dry toil- 
someness of their processes, our calling is not one whit behind 
the philosopher’s in the dignity of its object, and the momentous 
character of the results it seeks to arrive at. 

For ourselves we cannot contemplate the revival (be it ever 
so late in season) of the science of textual criticism among the 
countrymen of Walton and Mill and Bentley, without deep 
thanktulness that God has put it into the hearts of so many of 
His servants to spend themselves cheerfully on the illustration 
of His written word, by attempting to restore its very diction 
(every jot and tittle if that were feasible) to its pristine bright- 
ness and purity, unsullied by the rust and accretions which 
may have fastened themselves on it in careless or uncritical 
ages. As English scholars and as English clergymen we heartily 
welcome the volumes of Mr. Hansell and of Dr. Tregelles too, 
for if he be scarcely yet among us, he is no longer far from us. 
We may freely enter upon their labours and rejoice ; and none, 
we are persuaded, will be more glad than they, if emulating their 
good example and profiting by their intellectual efforts, some of 
our younger students shall so happily press onwards in the same 
pious course, that they may seem to overtake, and at length 
perhaps to outrun their teachers. 
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Art. III.—1. Report x the Committee of the Lower House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury on the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead. 1864. Folio, pp. 17. 


2. The use of the Burial Service as required by Law. B 
Tuomas §. L. Voaan, M.A. Vicar of Walberton wit 
Yapton, Prebendary of Chichester, and Rural Dean. 
London: Bell and Daldy, 186,.Fleet Street. Chichester: 
Mason and Wilmhurst, East Street. 8vo. 1864. Pp. 83. 


3. The Debate on the Subject in Convocation. April 21 and 22, 
1864. 


ViEWED in the abstract, it would seem a very singular pheno- 
menon that the Church of England should have quietly gone 
on using substantially the same form of Burial Service for 
more than three hundred years, and that suddenly, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there should start up a theory that 
there were many people buried over whose remains it was not 
possible for a conscientious clergyman to use certain parts of 
the service. It is, perhaps, not so wonderful, that when once 
the difficulty implied by the rising up of such a theory was 
fairly stated, there was no very ready or conclusive answer 
suggested from any quarter. People who have gone on fora 
long time taking things for granted, are naturally taken aback 
at questions being asked on a subject where they thought no 
difficulty would be raised; and though it might have been 
expected that archbishops and bishops would have been more 
at home on such a subject when a Church question is mooted 
in the House of Lords, we cannot feel any surprise that the 
ordinary run of clergy should feel uneasy at doubts being raised 
of which they do not see their way to any satisfactory solution. 
It did not look well for an archbishop, in his place in Parliament, 
to say that he would look to see what form was adopted by the 
American Church. It must have occurred to noble lords who 
heard him, to think that they could as easily do that themselves, 
and probably some may have thought that the rulers of the 
Church onght to be familiar with the very few variations between 
the Anglican and American Prayer-books ; for the enumeration 
of the whole of them would not occupy more than two or three 
pages, and the two might with ease be printed in parallel columns 
on a single sheet of letter paper. Still more unfortunate was the 
ledge given by another archbishop, that some measure should 
be devised by the united wisdom of the Episcopate for a remedy 
of the matter; for, probably, nearly every one who read the 
NO. CXXV.—N.S. G 
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report next morning in the Times, was perfectly certain that 
such meeting would be absolutely without results. 

We do not impute blame to archbishops and bishops, or others, 
for not having an answer ready for every sudden difficulty that 
may arise. On the contrary, we are very apt to suspect hasty 
replies of ne superficial, and not going to the bottom of a 
subject, and so being in reality no answers at all. In the present 
instance the clergy are but the ministers of the Church, and by 
far the larger proportion of them would be unable to settle any 
such questions for themselves. They think, therefore, that they 
have no right to allow difficulties on minor points, if even they 
feel them, to interfere with their duty to the Church at large. 
If the clergy had to exercise their own individual judgment 
about every expression they have to use in the Prayer-book, a 
great many must, from conscientious scruples, have abdicated 
their functions, to avoid having to pray for our ‘ most religious 
and gracious sovereign,’ from the beginning of the reign of 
Charles IT. down to the end of that of George IV. Probably 
there never has existed a single clergyman to whom this diffi- 
culty has not presented itself, either as a fact or a possibility ; 
and it is nual probable, we think, that no one was ever de- 
terred by the existence of this expression in the Liturgy from 
applying for Holy Orders, or induced to abandon his position, 
owing to the obligation lying on him to make use of it; but 
we suppose the majority of the country clergy would not have 
been ready with an answer which would have satisfied either 
the Nonconformist, who should banter them with the allegation 
of the trammels with which they were fettered, or which would 
in terms have seemed to themselves quite conclusive. Yet there 
is a common-sense view of the matter which, in practice, is felt 
to be conclusive, and which enables the clergyman who adopts 
it to go on perfectly easily and conscientiously with his duties. 

We by no means wish to press the parallel between this 
imaginary difficulty as regards an isolated expression in the 
Prayer-book, and the more important issues involved in the 
discussion of the tone of the Burial Service. We only urge 
it in explanation of the fact that so many crude and unsatis- 
factory defences are continually appearing in the Guardian, 
and other newspapers; and as in part also affording a clue to 
the position in which the Church of England finds herself as 
regards this question, 

Viewed as a solitary question, and apart from historical and 
other considerations, it is, as we have said, a singular pheno- 
menon; but the moment we begin to look at it in connexion 
with the other signs of the times, it resolves itself into an 
ordinary and natural occurrence. It would have been, indeed, 
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very remarkable if the question of the Burial Service had not 
turned up. It is rather a subject for wonder that the difficulties 
connected with its use have not forced themselves earlier upon 
public attention. The great increase in learning which charac- 
terises one section of the clergy, and which commenced with 
the wra of the publication of the first ‘Tract for the Times,’ 
and the enormous addition to the zeal and conscientiousness of 
the clergy generally, which in its small beginnings dates twenty 
or thirty years earlier, and which then received so vast an im- 
petus,—both would lead to the appreciation of the difficulty in 
the abstract, and the feeling of its pressure in individual cases. 
The supposed case of a person closing a life of impenitence at 
the time of the commission of a deliberate sin, would bring the 
difficulty before the mind of the student; whilst probably the 
most distressing form in which it would present itself to the 
working clergyman, would be when he was asked to bury the 
corpse of one who had, to all appearance, in perfect soundness of 
mind committed suicide, and over whom a jury had returned the 
verdict of ‘temporary insanity,’ to save his property from being 
escheated to the Crown. 

The difficulty, as regards the whole case, is one and one only. 
It is not as if there were many different difficulties, though 
it must not be denied that the difficulty itself presents some 
variety of form, and appears in some cases in a stronger, and 
in others in a less distinct, light. Put in the strongest light 
conceivable,—in one, the cases of which must of necessity be 
rarest,—it is this: ‘ How is a clergyman to bring himself to express 
‘a hope of the salvation of one for whom he fully believes there 
‘is no hope?’ We have purposely used the words which we 
have italicised, in order that the problem may be stated in all its 
nakedness and ugliness. We repeat it. This discussion is not 
one which embraces many different cases for solution. Whether 
the case admits of solution, or whether alterations should be 
made in the Burial Service to meet the case in point, all the 
difficulties of the case, or to speak more eorrectly, the whole of 
the difficulty is covered by the question we have above enunciated: 
‘ How is a clergyman to bring himself to express a hope of the 
salvation of one for whom he fully believes there is no hope?’ 

That such a question should be prominent in the eyes of 
churchmen and others at this time, is owing to a complication 
of causes, and indicates a state of things as regards the Church 
in this country, which is forced upon people’s consideration by 
many concurring circumstances. We have already implied that 
the improved tone of the clergy, both as regards =e and 
morals, has a tendency to bring this and other kindred subjects 


before the notice of the public. The very fact that the clergy 
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have become more thoughtful implies that difficulties will be 
felt, both as regards theoretical questions and their practical 
application, And it is not altogether a bad sign of the times 
that the burial question should be so keenly debated as it is. 
Neither, on the other hand, is it altogether a good sign. 

We have implied that we do not think it a mere matter for 
blame, that past generations have acquiesced quietly in the 
state of things in which they found themselves placed ; and cer- 
tainly we are not disposed to assert that it is a mere matter for 
congratulation that the rules and regulations of the Church 
should be so freely handled as they are. 

With regard to the subject of the Burial Service, we have 
stated the diffic .'ty in the broadest way we could; and the 
aspects in which that difficulty appears to different minds may 
be stated, in the same broad way, to be two; we will call them, 
for the sake of distinction, the ministerial and the individual 
aspects. ‘These are names for the two extreme views, between 
which all others range. By the ministerial aspect, we mean 
that view of things by which the officiating clergyman regards 
himself as in all things the minister of the Church, appointed to 
carry out her intentions, without exercising his own judgment 
in individual cases. In the extreme on this side would be the 
clergyman, who never could have any scruple in performing any 
duty, supposing he could ascertain the Church’s law on the 
subject, and whose only difficulty would be as to the interpre- 
tation, in the particular case, of a law which must necessarily 
be worded generally, and with a view to large classes, and not 
individual cases. ‘To such a person, the mere words of the law 
would, in general, suffice; and if, in any exceptional case, they 
should happen to fail, he would supplement and interpret them 
according to usage and precedent. And, supposing this were 
wanting, or the individual’s knowledge should not extend so 
far, all personal responsibility would be avoided by referring the 
matter to the bishop, or some other authority above himself. 

The principle of this view is—and, upon the whole, it is a 
very good principle to go upon—that the Church is sure to be 
right; or, at least, more likely to be right than an individual priest. 
And this is the view which, though not professedly held in the 
extreme in which, for the sake of its being clearly understood, 
we have expressed it, has been pretty much adopted for the last 
three centuries by the working clergy of the Church of England. 
Many clergymen will have gone through life, perhaps, without 
ever having acase before them which presented much difficulty ; 
to others, again, though adhering with the utmost loyalty to 
the Church, serious doubts have occurred as to how they ought 
to act in a given case, and that chiefly on the ground of their 
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inability to decide how that abstract idea, the Church, would 
have decided the question for them, if they had made their 
appeal to her. 

And it is just at this point that the difficulty is enhanced 
and much complicated. It is a taunt against the Church 
of England that she is a Church with a theory, which exists 
on paper, but which has no power of working; and the neces- 
sity is being daily more and more forced upon the attention of 
churchmen, of showing that she has some living power, capable 
of interpreting her ordinances, and applying them to individual 
cases, as well as of enforcing her authority. Now, the minds of 
churchmen have suffered two or three very rude shocks, within 
the period of the present generation, by certain decisions of the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunals. It is probable that, had these 
decisions been in all cases accordant with equity and justice, the 
anomalous constitution of the Supreme Court of — would 
hardly have been noticed. One of the earliest of the cases we 
are referring to was the decision, in the Court of Arches, of 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, from which no appeal was instituted, 
which was to the effect that ‘ Prayers for the dead were dis- 
couraged, but not prohibited, by the Church of England.’ Had 
subsequent decisions of that court been allowed to stand as this 
was, and not been reversed by the Supreme Court of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council, much of the difficulty we are speak- 
ing of would have vanished. The clergy and the people at 
large would have been quite satisfied with an interpretation of 
the Church’s words, which was consistent with grammar, and 
which approved itself to the common sense of ordinarily honest 
minds. But from the time when, as in the decision of the 
Gorham case, principles of expediency began to be allowed; 
when a judge out of court avowed that they were afraid of 
coming to a decision that would drive the evangelicals out of 
the Church ; and when a view of baptismal grace, which was in 
point-blank contradiction to the words of the Prayer-book, was 
allowed to stand, because such view had always found supporters 
in the Reformed Church; and more especially at the present 
moment, when the Supreme Court has distinctly pronounced 
that the word ‘ everlasting,’ does not mean ‘lasting for ever,’—at 
such a time both clergy and laity are unwilling to allow that such 
a court can be any true representative of the Church of England, 
and begin to ask themselves the question, ‘ What is the Church, 
and where is the living authority to which we may appeal ?’ 

Such considerations as these, we say, materially affect the 
judgment of those who would be otherwise well enough in- 
clined to take what we have called the ministerial aspect ot 
the Burial question. Such questions, however, are not, for the 
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most part, older than the present generation ; and it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if people found it easier, in past times, to 
adopt this view of things than the clergy of this generation. 

There is, we repeat, no difficulty in understanding how the 
loyal clergy of the Church of England managed to go on without 
ever finding themselves encumbered by the expressions of the 
Burial Service. Neither, of course, could any one wonder at 
the mass of thoughtless and indifferent clergy—who, it is scarcely 
pussible to deny, must have been, from the time of the Revolu- 
tion to the commencement of the present. century, the great 
majority of the clergy,—finding no difficulty on a subject which 
perhaps they never seriously entertained. But. we may: be 
allowed to express our surprise that the Calvinistic portion of 
the clergy, whether in past times, or in the present day, should 
have gone on so quietly using expressions over the corpse of a 
person which distinctly contradicted all that they had taught the 
same person when living. We need scarcely remind readers of 
this Review, of the type upon which this whole class of preachers 
constructed their sermons, or how they always concluded with 
two separate appeals to those whe were, and those who were not 

et, in Christ ; nor again is it necessary for us to dilate upon the 
anc and censorious way in which their views were carried out, in 
their mode of speaking of such people as indulged in certain 
amusements or practices prohibited by the sect. Suffice it now 
to say, that they of all people ought to have felt the difficulty of 
pronouncing the words of Lebe over the corpse of many a one of 
whom on their own principle they could not have entertained 
any hope. We suppose the only justification of the party is to 
be found in a sort of generalization of the charge we are found- 
ing against them. The whole Church system was to them an 
unreality, which they neither understood, nor sought to under- 
stand ; and the perpetually recurring inconsistency of their prin- 
ciples and those of the Church Service did but throw into the 
shade the minor difficulties of the Service for the Burial of the 
dead. We are not in the least wishing to accuse such persons 
of dishonesty. On the contrary, we are instituting a defence 
for them on the plea of ignorance. Of this class we have nothing 
more to say now. It is of that class whose loyalty to the Church 
of England, as a true branch of the Western Church, is unques- 
tioned we are speaking, when we say that it is no wonder that 
in past time they did not feel*this and other difficulties so acutely 
as they are felt by us at the present moment. 

From what has been said, our readers will understand what 
we mean by the ministerial aspect of the Burial question. It is 
obvious to remark that on the hypothesis of a perfect state of 
things no conscientious difficulties could arise. The law would 
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be laid down in such way as to provide for the immense majority 
of cases, and whenever there was an emergent difficulty, the 
appeal to a living authority would remove any uneasiness which 
the person performing ministerial functions might find in inter- 
preting the spirit of the law. It is equally obvious that this is a 
state of things which, however it may be conceived in the abstract, 
does not practically exist an urs and which is further 
from being realized in the Church of England than in any 
other part of the Western Church, since the period of the Re- 
formation. We have no living ultimate authority to appeal to,— 
or at least, none that we are content to appeal to. The Com- 
mittee of Privy Council is, after all, a variable body. Inde- 
pendently of the changes to which it is liable in the person of 
the law lords, we have seen a material change in it in our own 
day. It will be remembered that in the Gorham case, the 
archbishops and Bishop of London were simply assessors, as- 
serting, as in the case of the two archbishops, their concurrence 
in, or as in the opposite case of the Bishop of London, their 
dissent from, the judgment. In the recent decision—where again 
the issue was tried under great disadvantages, owing to the 
dissatisfaction with the constitution of the court, which prevented 
the prosecutors from appealing against the judgment of the 
Court of Arches,—the archbishops and Bishop of London were 
actual judges, and so were bound to acquiesce in the judgment 
of the majority of their brethren. And though, perhaps, it 
would be very difficult to form a court of appeal which would 
be more likely to decide right, on equitable, legal, and theo- 
logical grounds, than the court as at present constituted, still 
there is among churchmen a deeply-seated aversion to be bound 
by the decisions of such a court,—an aversion which we need 
scarcely say has been enormously aggravated by the recent 
judgment, which seems to have set at naught theology, law, and 
common sense. 

What we are alleging now must be taken in its general 
application. We do not mean that the burial of a corpse is to 
be delayed till the cumbrous machinery of a supreme court is 
brought to bear upon the case, or that there would be much 
chance of a case of this kind ever coming before such a tribunal. 
But what we mean is, that the absence of a definite authority 
for ultimate appeal, such as would meet the sympathies or secure 
any but the protesting obedience of churchmen, is beginning to 
be felt very anxiously in the Church of ‘se, and the diffi- 
culties in connexion with the Burial Service have a very intimate 
connexion with this state of things. 

What we have called ‘the ministerial view,’ which might, 
under any circumstances, occasionally lead to perplexity in 
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ascertaining the real meaning of the law as it stands, or the 

robable interpretation of that law by the supreme authority, 
Sones occasionally extremely complicated in the eyes of such 
persons as acquiesce in the present state of things rather humbly 
than heartily, or who are, on whatever grounds, ill at ease as to 
the present relations of Church and State. Even taking things 
at the best, members of the Church of England cannot press the 
ministerial view as those who are in the communion of the Church 
of Rome may reasonably do. The Church of Rome claims to 
be identical with the Universal Church, anathematizing alike the 
Anglican and the Greek communions, and proclaiming her own 
infallibility. We, who insist as strongly as Rome does on the 
truth of that which the Catholic Church has decided upon, are, 
by our very position, and the very disclaimer of the Anglican 
Church, bound to acquiesce in the possibility of errors being 
committed in the name of a body which proclaims her own 
fallibility. And at this point, in fact, is opened a door for 
mutual concessions and explanations, if ever a proposal should 
be made for renewing the intercommunion of the Churches of 
the West, or if, as seems more probable at the present moment, 
there should appear some possibility of establishing relations 
with the Eastern Churches. 

In extreme opposition to this view is what we have called the 
individual aspect of the case. We need only just mention this 
case to dismiss it, for in point of fact it is equally impracticable 
with the extreme of the other case to which it is opposed. If 
the clergyman who honestly wishes to submit his own judgment 
to what is, or what he supposes would be, the judgment of the 
Church in a given case, would occasionally find himself involved 
in some perplexity, much more would he who professes to follow 
his own juheue’, irrespectively of decisions and precedents, 
become immersed in difficulties. No one could carry out such 
a view except one who had well considered all such cases before- 
hand, and made up his mind that the decisions had been in all 
cases such as he should have desired, or, at least, such as he 
could acquiesce in. Such persons too, with regard to newly 
arising cases, would be perpetually in danger of coming into 
collision with the law. 

We have mentioned the extreme limits of opinion on these 
subjects, which are, after all, merely theoretical and not practical, 
with the view of defining more strictly the position of the 
English clergy as regards the laws which relate to the burial 
whether of their own parishioners or others. 

They are, upon the whole, called upon to administer the law. 
There arise certain cases where they have themselves to sit in 
judgment, as it were, upon the law, both as interpreters of it, 
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and as determining whether they will submit to it or bear the 
penalty of disobeying it. 

‘And this seems the proper place to notice Mr. Vogan’s 
pamphlet, the title of which will be found at the head of this 
article. For Mr. Vogan seems entirely to have directed his 
attention to this one point, viz. the pointing out to the clergy 
how the law, as it at present exists, need not interfere with an 
conscientious scruples on their part. ‘lhere are points on which 
we do not agree with the respected author of this paper; but the 
theological learning of the Bampton Lecturer of 1837, and the 
legal knowledge displayed in the pamphlet before us, deserve a 
respectful attention on our part. Out account of it will at 
least serve the purpose of making the reader acquainted with 
the facts of the case, and the supposed grievance that exists ; 
and will also lay before him the estimate of that grievance as it 
has been stated by one very competent to form a judgment, both 
from a theological and a legal point of view. And, tomake our 
account the more intelligible, we may premise that the Burial 
Service is plainly framed upon the supposition that the person 
over whose remains it is to be said, has died in the full communion 
of the Church. Whatever other cases it may be stretched to 
embrace, that is the primary meaning and intent of every ex- 
pression in it. It is primarily meant for those, who, having been 
made inheritors of the kingdom of heaven by the sacrament of 
baptism, have been, according to the practice of the Church, 
confirmed when they came to years of discretion ; have complied 
with the Church’s rule of communicating three times in the 
year at least; and have died without the commission of such 
sin as, being notorious, would have debarred them from the 
privileges of Church membership had they continued to live. 

We say, this is the intention of the service, first because it is 
plain that a service drawn up to be used, at least somewhut in- 
discriminately, must have been arranged for the ordinary cases 
that occur rather than for extraordinary. It was meant, there- 
fore, for persons of full age, and not for children, because the 
great majority of those who die have at least passed the age of 
childhood ; and it would be simply absurd to say that it was 
drawn up especially for those who had not complied with the 
orders of the Church, of whose services it forms a part. The 
most that could be alleged with any show of reason on either of 
these points is that it was not designed to exclude these cases. 
The tone of the service evidently contemplates—it would be 
very strange if it did not contemplate—the natural case of a 
person living to mature years, or reaching to old age, and the 
presumed case of people not having forfeited their Christian 
privileges unless it could be distinctly proved that they had 
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done so. Now it is to be remembered that the Burial Service 
of the English Prayer-book is one of those Occasional Services 
which, unlike some others, admits of no variation. It has, 
therefore, to be interpreted, like all other services, rubrics, and 
the like, by common sense. It would have been easy, therefore, 
to understand that it included the faithful, whether young or 
old, and of whatever degree, who were not excommunicated 
either actually or virtually, if the first rubric in the service had 
not by implication included all who were not excepted under its 
provisions, viz. the unbaptized, the excommunicated, and those 
who had laid violent hands on themselves. 

A single service in which no provision is made for any, even 
the slightest, variation, must have been drawn up, we say, with 
the view of applying to the ordinary cases in which it would 
have to be used, and must have contemplated, like all the other 
services of the Church, the complete Church-membership of 
those at whose interment it would be said. And as it does not 
require any alteration to adapt it to the case of infants, of whose 
state, in case of their dying before the commission of actual sin, 
the Church pronounces a definite sentence, so neither does it 
need change to make it applicable to that large class‘of people of 
whose religious state little more is known than this, that they 
have not been proved to have forfeited their right to Church 
membership. 

This part of the subject is not, perhaps, altogether free from 
difficulties, to which we shall hereafter recur. For the present 
it is sufficient to observe, that the pressure is not at this point. 
The grievance felt is as regards the first rubric of the service, 
which mentions three exceptional cases, and forbids its use in 
any of the three. And, though it is conceivable that an objec- 
tion might be raised to this rubric, as being too inclusive, that 
is, for its excluding from Christian burial too large a number; 
the exception that is taken against it in point of fact is mainly 
on the score of its exclusiveness, that is, its admitting to Chris- 
tian burial persons of whose claims those who take exception are 
doubtful, or which they definitely deny. To explain more full 
what we mean: Itis quite possible that some might wish to admit 
to Christian burial the unbaptized, in which case they would 
desire to see the rubric made less comprehensive by the omission 
of this class, at present excluded. On the other hand, many wish 
an alteration to be made, such as would justify them in refusing 
burial to a person who had died in a state of intoxication, or in 
any act of mortal sin. The former class of objectors can 
hardly be said to exist. It is the latter that has given rise to 
all the recent agitation in the matter. 

It is to this rubric that Mr. Vogan directs his whole attention 
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in his eighty pages on ‘The Use of the Burial Service, as re- 
quired by Law.’ And, after an elaborate handling of all the 
three cases, he comes to the conclusion that ‘the alleged 
‘ grievances seem to have vanished, and with them the necessity 
‘either of a revision of the Burial Service, or of an alteration 
‘of the law relating to its use.’ 

It will not be said, after the following extract has been read, 
that Mr. Vogan understates the case, to the solution of which 
he addresses himself. Indeed, so strongly does he put the diffi- 
culty, that most people, on reading the first of the five sections 
into which the tract is divided, will be led to expect an entirely 
different conclusion from that which has been arrived at, at its 
termination. Of the service he says :— 

‘It is to be used, and can rightly be used, only for Christians who have not 
been cut off, or who have not cut themselves off, from Christ. 

But it is often claimed for unbaptized persons ; and the clergyman who onl 
does his duty in declining to use the service for them, is exposed to ill-will an 
unjust misrepresentation. It is claimed, and is commonly thought to be claimed 
lawfully, for persons whose life and death have been utterly inconsistent with 
the nature and intention of the service itself. It may be demanded for a noto- 
rious apostate from all religion, for an open and avowed atheist, for the most 
audacious blasphemer, for a person who not only was all this, but made it his 
occupation to teach others to be like himself; it may be demanded for a person 
who had renounced his baptism, for one who without the possibility of repent- 
ance had died in an habitual state and in the very act of notorious and mortal 
sin. It is claimed, and is generally thought to be claimed lawfully, for nearly 
every person who has “laid violent hands on himself.” 

It is most painful, in any case, to be obliged, by a sense of duty, to refuse 
the Burial Service; but to submit to such claims as these is an undeniable 
desecration of one of the most solemn services of the Church; an out 
upon Christian truth and charity; and a grievous infliction upon the conscience 
of the minister, if he cannot put his individuality out of the question, and 
regard himself merely as a machine anda minister of the law. It is an offence 
to the conscience of all Christian men, lay as well as clerical.”—Pp. 2, 3. 


It will not be said that he who penned these lines has under- 
stated the difficulties of the case, or misrepresented the nature 
and extent of the grievance ; and though, after we know. the 
conclusion at which Mr. Vogan has arrived, there are certain 
expressions which seem to point out the line of argument 
he means to take, we repeat that, at first reading this state- 
ment of the case, many would be led to anticipate a different 
conclusion from that in which they are landed at the end of the 
pamphlet. For his geper—thongh it goes on to suggest the 
three classes of remedies that have been proposed, viz. 1. A re- 
vision of the service ; 2. A revival and improvement of Church 
discipline ; 3. An alteration of the law relating to the use of 
the service—is entirely directed to the one point of proving 
that the difficulties, if they exist, are not insurmountable—that 
the grievances are imaginary, and not real. 
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Accordingly, in the three next sections of the pamphlet, the 
writer proceeds to examine the three exceptional cases of the 
first of wre of the Office. 

And, first, as regards the unbaptized ;_ we perfectly agree with 
Mr. Vogan, that there is, practically, no grievance. e have 
ourselves heard the opinion expressed, that the children of 
Christian parents dying unbaptized, whether from unavoidable 
delay or blameable neglect, were entitled to Christian burial. 
But the state of the law is at least express on this point. There 
is no difficulty in interpreting it; and Mr. Vogan has only in- 
troduced a very unnecessary consideration, when he alleges the 
frequent breach of the law by some of the clergy as causing 
odium to attach to such of their brethren as conscientiously 
comply with it. It cannot, surely, be ner alleged as a 
grievance, that in doing your duty you are subject to annoy- 
ance, arising out of the neglect of another person to do his duty. 
Or, if it is felt as a grievance, the remedy is easy; viz. the 
raising such complaint against the offending party as shall force 
him to comply with the law too. We must, however, express 
our surprise that, whilst Mr. Vogan has gone out of his way, as 
it were, to allude to cases of flagrant breach of the law, he has 
altogether omitted from consideration an important practical 
matter. He would have made his pamphlet far more useful to 
his younger brethren in the ministry, if he had entered upon 
the question of the validity of lay-baptism. There can, it 
seems to us, be no doubt as to the judgment which the Western 
Church has pronounced upon this point; but as there is nothing 
in our own formularies to decide the matter one way or the other, 
it seems a pity to have ignored the commonly received, though 
erroneous, Opinion of the invalidity of lay-baptism. Many of 
the elder clergy adhere to this opinion, and amongst them it 
would be possible to quote names of high repute for characte: 
and orthodoxy ; and many of the younger members of the pro- 
fession are entirely ignorant on the question. If they refer to 
Wheatly, the question is left unsettled, and the directions 
given by him are only likely to mislead them, and bring them 
into collision with the law. And it is not to be expected that 
the run of the younger clergy will be at home in such a 
voluminous author as Bingham, or be entirely au fait with 
the decisions that have been given in our own courts of law. 
The case really presents no difficulty, because the ecclesiastical 
courts have repeatedly decided in favour of the validity of lay- 
baptism administered with the proper matter and form of words. 
The only difficulty that could arise, therefore, would not be as 
to the baptism of one who had been baptized by a dissenter, 
but as to the forfeiture of the privileges conveyed by baptism, 
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the person having been brought up in schism; and this difficulty 
is of course referable to another head, and not to tle head of 
grievances arising out of the first exception of the rubric, viz. 
the exception of the unbaptized. 

Mr. Vogan, who is an eminently practical writer, and draws 
his suggestions mainly from facts which have occurred under 
his own observation, enters upon the question of the right of 
the clergy to ask whether the person whose body is pre- 
sented for burial has been baptized. This again is a point of 
detail which does not fairly come within the subject. It may 
well be left to the discretion of the clergyman officiating. And 
here again Wheatly’s advice is unfortunate, recommending the 
clergy, as he practically does, to treat persons as unbaptized 
whose baptism cannot be proved by the parish register. This 
case may safely be left to the discretion of the parish priest, who 
must expect to take the consequences if he should refuse to bury 
a corpse on the ground of the doubtfulness of the baptism, sup- 
posing the friends can afterwards prove it. 

Such irrelevant questions have been entirely omitted from the 
masterly report of the Committee of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, with the exception that they allude to the case where 
‘reasonable doubt’ may have arisen, and quote the Statute 48 
Geo. III. cap. 75, which provides for the burial of shipwrecked 
bodies cast ashore, as evidencing that in the absence of all 
evidence, one way or the other, the baptism is to be taken for 
granted. 

And thus far, though they treat the matter somewhat dif- 
ferently, there is a substantial agreement between Mr. Vogan’s 
pamphlet and the report of the Committee, who conclude this 
part of their subject in the following words :— 

* Your Committee submit that the state of the law, both as to the fact and 
the validity of baptism, meets the alleged difficulties of the clergy, in the use 
of the Order for the Burial of the Dead in connexion with the term “ unbap- 
tized.” By laying down fixed principles of judgment, and prescribing a distinct 
course of conduct, the law renders the act of the officia'ing clergyman minis- 


terial, and not discretionary, and removes, as far as may be, the responsibility of 
individual decision.’—P. 3. 


Omitting for the present to notice Mr. Vogan’s third and 
largest section, on the ‘ Burial of Notorious Offenders,’ we proceed 
to the fourth, which treats of the ‘ Burial of those who have laid 
violent hands upon themselves.’ We do this the rather, partly 
because the report of the Committee of Convocation postpones 
the consideration of this case till it has disposed of the third 
exceptional case of the rubric, viz. the case of suicide, and 
partly because this case can be more easily discussed, and does 
not present the most pressing difficulties. 
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And here we must beg entirely to dissent from the conclusion 
at which Mr. Vogan arrives, as well as from most of the argu- 
ments which he alleges in its defence. He insists strenuously 
on the literal acceptation of the words ‘ have laid violent hands 

n themselves.’ He probably thinks it is the weak point in 
his case, for he devotes an additional section to the answer to a 
supposed objection to it. His view is to the effect that the 
coroner’s inquest has nothing whatever to do with the ecclesias- 
tical view of the case—whether as regards the decision of the fact 
of the suicide, or the insanity of the person committing the act ; 
and that in both cases the clergyman is to judge for himself. If 
he has managed to satisfy himself that it was not an act of suicide 
such decision is to be binding upon his conscience. If he is of 
opinion that on the contrary the deceased put an end to his own 
life, he is on no account to perform the service over his body, 
because the words of the rubric are unconditional. 

Now it is remarkable that no case of this kind has been tried 
in the ecclesiastical courts. It appears from the report of the 
Committee of the Lower House of Convocation, that there have 
-been cases where a clergyman has refused to read the service 
over a suicide, even after a verdict of insanity, but no such case 
has been tried in a court of law. On the other hand, no case is 
reported of a’corpse being presented for Christian burial over 
which a verdict of felo ae se has issued. It is, however, im- 
possible to doubt that the decision in any such cases would be 
such as to cast to the winds Mr. Vogan’s theory. Indeed it 
would be a most singular anomaly in the ecclesiastical law if 
clergymen were submitted to the hardship of deciding such cases 
for themselves. Independently of the great evil of such a 
matter having to be decided by one person instead of by the 
concurrence of several, a country clergyman will in many, not 
to say in the majority of cases, be without the legal acuteness 
or shrewdness of mind which are requisite for the decision ; and 
it would be absurd to deny the right of persons to appeal against 
the judgment of such an individual censor. So that, in point of 
fact, Mr. Vogan would relieve the clergy of a responsibility by 
imposing upon them another of a much heavier nature. 

r. Vogan’s theory of the independence of the coroner’s 
verdict on the right of burial with the service, would entirely 
break down in court, so that any clergyman who should act upon 
it would immediately feel the grievance of it; and even sup- 
posing it to be ever so correct in law, it would entail upon him 
a far greater responsibility than now rests upon him. Mr. Vogan 
states his conviction that ‘there is no ground whatever for the 
‘common opinion that the clergy are bound and concluded by 
‘ the verdict of a coroner's court.’ As to the fact of the suicide, 
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the clergyman is to judge for himself, and that, under the ad- 
ditional hardship of being not entitled to be even present at an 
inquest, and so being debarred from the very best means, and 
in many cases the only means, he has of ascertaining whether 
the fact is so, or not. Having judged for himself, (and here we 
must express our great astonishment at Mr. Vogan’s inability 
to see the difficulty in which the clergyman is placed by having 
so to decide), he has nothing more to do than to act according 
to the strict letter of the rubric, and bury the person with the 
rites of the Church in the one case, and refuse the burial in the 
other, and that quite irrespectively of the condition of mind of 
the deceased. 

With regard to this point again, Mr. Vogan is vehement, in 

roportion to its weakness. It is not for a moment to be 
imagined that this was the intention of the framers of the rubric. 
We do not lay much stress upon the intention of those who 
drew up our service, though this, which is a rubric of 1662, is 
on that score entitled to far more respect than the dicta of those 
who drew up the Prayer-book of 1552. Still it is something 
that it is impossible that they could have meant it to be so inter- 
preted. It is much more to the point that the law would un- 
doubtedly decide such a case according to equity and precedent. 
It would decide here as it does in all other cases of insanity, where 
a criminal is tried for any misdemeanour. ‘The law does not 
specify that in such cases the lunatic or the idiot shall be exempt 
from penalty ; but the universal practice in all such cases as 
regards living subjects, would form a conclusive argument with 
reference to the interpretation of this rubric, in the case of a dead 
person. And as to precedent, though it is somewhat remarkable 
there should be so very little to appeal to, yet what there is, is 
all in favour of the exemption of the application of this rubric to 
insane persons. The only two ancient authorities with which we 
are acquainted that relate to this matter, are the following :— 

1. A decree of the Council of Braga, quoted in the ‘ Excerptions 
of Ecegbriht’:—‘ Concerning those who by any fault inflict death 
‘on themselves, let there be no commemoration of them in the 
‘oblation, as likewise for them who are punished for their 
‘crimes. It seems fit that they who kill themselves with a 
‘ sword, with poison, by precipice, or a halter, or by any other 
‘ violent means, have no commemoration made for them in the 
‘ oblation, and that their corpse be not carried to the grave with 
‘ psalms ; for many have presumed to do this through ignorance. 
‘ The like must be done in relation to those who are punished 
‘ for their crimes.’ } 





1 Johnson's Canons, vol. i. p. 235, ed. Ox. 1850. 
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The second authority is the 24th of the Penitential Canons, 
ascribed by Johnson to Archbishop Dunstan, and dated by him 
A.v. 963. ‘If a man wilfully kill himself with a weapon, or 
‘ through any instigation of the devil, it is not allowed to sing 
‘mass for such an one, nor that his body be committed to the 
‘earth with psalmody, nor that it be buried in an holy place. 
‘ The same doom belongs to him that loseth his life as a punish- 
‘ ment for his crimes; that is, the thief, and murderer, and traitor 
‘ to his lord.’ * 

It is remarkable that Wheatly, who refers to both these pre- 
cedents in evidence for his statement, that ‘neither the rubric 
‘nor our old ecclesiastical laws make any exception in favour of 
‘those who may kill themselves in distraction,’ has expressed 
the same opinion as Mr. Vogan as to the irrelevancy of the 
coroner’s inquest to the claim for Christian burial. The 
ara is worth referring to, if only for the sake of showing 

ow an intelligent mind may be warped in its estimate of 
evidence, when influenced by strong prejudices, for Wheatly’s 
mode of arguing is even more inconsequential than Mr. Vogan’s. 
The latter must however be allowed the full benefit of the 
admission, that an entirely independent authority has come tc 
the same conclusion with himself on this point. For Mr. Vogan 
has certainly not followed servilely in Wheatly’s track; for a 
few years ago hg was of a different opinion, and expressed his 
sentiments in print. We may remark here that this point is 
not so much as alluded to by the Committee of the Lower 
House, who take it for granted that the decision at the coroner’s 
inquest settles the question of the right to Christian burial so 
far as this particular point is concerned. They guard them- 
selves, however, from expressing any decided opinion as to 
whether the rubric was meant to include all cases of suicide 
under any circumstances, though inclining to the accepted view 
that it was not meant to refer to insane persons. 

We should extend this article to an unwarrantable length, 
and should probably weary our readers, if we attempted to 
analyze all the arguments used by Mr. Vogan. We shall content 
ourselves with saying that the commonly received view is like- 
wise the common-sense view of the matter; viz. that the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury for the insanity of the person who has 
committed the act of suicide, is equivalent to a warrant, dis- 
charging the clergyman from the obligation of the letter of the 
rubric, and entitling the body to burial with the rites of the 
Church. 

Mr. Vogan considers that, on his view of the matter, there 





1 Johnson’s Canons, vol. i. p. 483, ed. Ox. 1850. 
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is no grievance that can be alleged; and supposing it certain 
that a court of law should take the same view, supposing also 
that no action could lie against the clergyman afterwards for 
having formed, and acted on, a wrong opinion as to the state of 
mind of the deceased, it cannot be denied that he is right in 
his conclusion. The Committee also make light of the possible 
difficulty that might arise. After expressing their opinion that 
‘they cannot doubt that any clergyman omitting to bury with 
‘the service, after a verdict of insanity, would incur grave 
‘responsibility,’ they express no opinion as to the point of 
conscience involved, nor therefore do they propose any remedy, 
neither do they afterwards recur to this part of the subject. 

In one point they entirely concur, as indeed it would be 
scarcely possible for educated men not to concur, in Mr. Vogan’s 
opinion, which is also the same as that expressed by Wheatly 
a century and a half ago—that the conduct of jurors, in so 
commonly returning a verdict of insanity in the teeth of the 
evidence, is a scandalous dereliction of duty. Indeed, the only 
recommendation which has issued from the Committee in con- 
nexion with this point is, that the law by which a person found 
‘ felo-de-se forfeits his property to the Crown, should be repealed, 
‘as having a tendency to induce jurors to give false verdicts.’ 
In making this recommendation, the Committee seem entirely 
to forget the important consequences that would, in all proba- 
bility, result from its becoming the law of the land. No one 
can doubt that it would, at least, have a tendency to increase 
the number of suicides; whereas, we cannot help thinking that, 
in the opinion he has arrived at, Mr. Vogan is very materially 
influenced by the desire to diminish their number. 

Indeed, in the whole of his fifth section, which is headed 
‘ An Objection considered,’ we detect a harsh and repulsive tone, 
in which we cannot at all sympathize. He evidently inclines to 
the opinion that a much larger number of cases than is commonly 
considered must come under the head of responsible agency, 
and he feels sure that the certainty of the penalty of being de- 
prived of Christian burial after death would deter many from the 
commission of the act. Again, we should be very unwilling to 
endorse the very strongly expressed opinion that the use of the 
service is of no benefit to the dead. This consideration opens a 
large question, upon which we will not touch at any length, but 
we cannot pass over altogether in silence the startling allegation 
that ‘ There is not a syllable in the service which can be 4 
‘posed to intimate that it is intended, or possible for it, to 
‘any good to those at whose interment it is read’ (p. 74). Has 
his zeal for his own individual view of this question entirely 
obscured the Article of the ‘Communion of Saints?’ And is 

CXXV.—N.S, H 
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there no prayer in the English Service Book, ‘ That it may please 
‘ Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly to accomplish the number 
‘of Thine m A and to hasten Thy kingdom?’ If this prayer 
is a mere form of words, meant to have no effect upon the 
bystanders, and only a mockery as regards Him to whom it is 
addressed, we have no more to say; but if it be an echo of the 
words, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ and a special application of them 
for a particular occasion, we venture to think they come under 
the head of those petitions which are entitled to the benefit of 
the promise, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you.’ And if there is 
one consummation in which the living and the dead are alike 
interested, it is the accomplishment of the number of the elect 
and the coming of the kingdom. 

And now to return to our immediate subject. The question 
that now comes before us is the matter of conscience possibly 
involved in the clergyman being considered bound by the verdict 
of a jury who find ‘insanity.’ It is needless to observe that ii 
a jury did its duty, and decided according to the evidence, with- 
out regard to any other considerations, the clergyman would 
almost never be placed in any awkward circumstances. It 
might, indeed, happen that his own opinion was different from 
that expressed in the verdict, and in such case conscientious 
scruples would arise. It would be the same difficulty that occurs 
now; the only difference being that it would occur more rarely. 
And the question which the individual clergyman has to decide 
is, whether he is acting merely ministerially, or whether he is ¢» 
foro conscientie responsible for using words of hope in a case 
where he himself has absolutely none. And here we hardly like 
te take upon ourselves to answer so difficult a question. Prac- 
tically, we suppose the great majority of cases may come under 
the head of doubtful, and where there is any doubt, the decision 
must lean to mercy. But we do not feel at all sure that any 
difficulty ought to be felt in any case. Nothing, of course, need 
prevent the clergyman expressing his opinion as freely as he 
likes; but it is, perhaps, a tenable ground that, as it is not his 
province to pronounce judgment, so neither is he entitled to act 
upon any private opinion he may have formed. But, after all, 
there may arise, here and there, so remarkable a case, that a 
given individual may be unable to acquiesce in the judgment of 
a coroner’s jury: and, in such case, the clergyman will have to 
bear the penalty due to the fault of others. But neither does 
the occurrence of such a case at all point to the desirableness of 
altering the law as regards this point, for it would probably be 
impossible to frame any law which might not, in some extreme 
case, fall heavily on an unoffending party. The penalty would, 
no doubt, be a kind of little sanelien and to the case, there- 
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fore, would apply the blessing promised to those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. We do not believe it would be 
possible to construct any law, as regards the case, which would 
be satisfactory ; and, indeed, if we take into consideration all 
the conceivable varieties of s¢rupulous consciences, it is certain 
that no arrangement that could be made would be free from all 
difficulty. But, setting aside such extreme cases, which it would 
obviously be impossible to provide for, and taking the ordinary 
case of a commonly conscientious clergyman having to perform 
the Burial Service over a person whom he knew, as far as human 
certainty can go, to have committed suicide in a state of sound 
mind, and whom the jury had pronounced insane, the case is 
either one where there is no difficulty or where the difficulty 
is irremediable. We scarcely like to decide between the two 
horns of the alternative. But, whichever way the reader should 
decide, it will at once be seen that, if what we have alleged is 
true, there is no call for any alteration of the rubric or practice 
of the Church on this score. 

We do not forget that the very expression of indecision on 
our part may have more weight assigned to it than it is entitled 
to. We think we are, therefore, hardly justified in abstaining 
from all allusion to a letter on this subject, dated Jan. 4th, 1864, 
which soon afterwards appeared amongst the ‘ Correspondence ’ 
of the Guardian newspaper. It appears to be a private letter 
from Dr. Pusey to a friend; and it is plain, from one of the 
paragraphs of this letter, that Dr. Pusey’s opinion still is the 
same with that in which he and Dr. Newman concurred more 
than twenty years ago, in a case where they expected, or at least 
feared a verdict of temporary insanity, but where, happily, one 
of felo-de-se was recorded. And in the doubtful case of con- 
science it is easy to see which is the safer course to adopt. 

It remains for us now to discuss the third and most serious, 
as well as most commonly occurring, difficulty which is connected 
with the second exception of the rubric. And in so doing we 
go back to Mr. Vogan’s third section, which embraces the subject 
of ‘The Burial of Notorious Offenders.’ This case, as might 
have been expected, occupies the largest portion of space, and, 
in discussing it, the writer, as in all the other cases which he 
investigates, labours to show that the grievance is either purely 
imaginary, or, at least, is much less than is usually supposed. 
Indeed, Mr. Vogan’s whole view appears to be to defend the 
existing state of things, by representing how little real pressure 
it exerts over the conscience of the clergyman. His method is 
here, as in the other questions we have been discussing, very 
singular, And, whilst he will probably have a great many 
readers aquiescing in his conclusion, we doubt if he will 
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find one who travels to it by the same road which he himself 
takes. 

He labours very hard to shew the extreme improbability of 
a clergyman’s being subjected to any inconvenience on account 
of refusing to bury, with the rites of the Church, persons who, 
though not excommunicated, he may think ought to have been 
excommunicated, and would have been, if the discipline of the 
Church were in force, as the rubric seems to contemplate. We 
quote the conclusion of Mr. Vogan’s pamphlet, as shewing, 
first, that he does not think there is any grievance, such as 
needs the restoration of discipline, at any rate, in the sense of 
or to the extent of excommunication ; and, secondly, as averring 
both the impossibility in fact, and the undesirableness of such 
restoration. He says:— 


*One word in conclusion I wish to say on excommunication. It is earnestly re- 
commended by many as an effectual remedy for the grievances from the present 
supposed state of the law. But we have seen that the law is innocent of all 
but a possible shadow of these grievances: so that there is no need of ex- 
communication to remove them. Nor would excommunication be possible 
amongst us in these days; and I much question whether it would be desirable 
in the face of some of our Lord’s parables about His kingdom. A certain 
discipline He instituted, both personally and by His Apostles; and this His 
Church requires by the very nature of all societies. But I take the liberty of 
thinking that this is far short of the excommunications of later growth ; and 
that, instead of desiring a restoration of their use, they ought to be dreaded 
rather, as a plucking the tares out of the wheat. Nor would they accomplish 
their object ; for after all had been cast out by them who could be so dealt 
with, how many hypocrites might remain, how many dead branches, how many 
roots of bitterness ¢ And these might be much worse than those who had been 
excommunicated. How small would the kingdom of God seem if we were to 
attempt to purge out every one that offended! And yet that kingdom for the 
present is to contain both bad and good.’—Pp. 82, 83. 


Without pronouncing any opinion as to the possibility or 
desirableness of the restoration of Church discipline, against 
both of which Mr. Vogan, in the above extract, gives his judg- 
ment, we may observe that, whether possible or desirable, in 
the abstract, such restoration, except, perhaps, in a very few 
cases, assuredly will not have place in our time. Now, this is 
the solution of the difficulty which the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation take upon themselves to ‘ confidently 
recommend.’ They urge :— 


‘That no more conclusive evidence could be given that it is of the very 
essence of a Church to have some system of public discipline, and that the 
neglect of it entails great and manifold evils, than that there should be found 
among her clergy those who are prepared to supply the want at the expense of 
their known legal obligations; even to sacrifice to this object, at their own 
will and pleasure, the structure and spirit of the formularies of their Church ; 
and rather than have no discipline at all, to constitute themselves a private 
tribunal. It lodges the offices of accusing, of judging, and of executing the 
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judgment in one and the same person ; or, if this be refused as intolerable, are 
then ready even to do away with the framework and the spirit of the Order, 
and to rob it of precious things which have, through so many centuries of the 
Church of Curist, cheered and comforted the hearts of those who bury their 
dead.—Pp. 12, 13. 


From these extracts it will be observed that the Committee 
are distinctly at issue with Mr. Vogan as to the main view of 
the case and its remedy. Both agree in representing the 
grievance as much less pressing than it is commonly thought, 
though Mr. Vogan, as we shall see presently, reduces the num- 
ber of possible cases of collision between the officiating clergy- 
man and the law to a much lower degree than the Committee 
represent ; but, in the respective remedies proposed, they are 
diametrically opposed to each other. Mr. Vogan will not hear 
of the restoration of the practice of excommunication; the 
Committee cannot tolerate the idea of any authoritative altera- 
tion of the service. We seem to detect in their report a deter- 
mined resolution, as regards the Prayer-book, to abide by the 
principle expressed in the words ‘ Nolumus leges Anglie mutart.’ 
We by no means sympathise in the general view as so expressed, 
but we entirely concur with them with regard to changes likely 
to be suggested at the present time, for they all come from a 
most suspicious quarter. 

And here, whatever view may be taken of the judgment at 
which the Committee have arrived, the Church is greatly in- 
debted to them for the business-like ‘summary of the legal 
‘position of the Church in respect of the exercise of godly 
‘discipline,’ which forms part of their report. The chief 
points, as here drawn out by them, are, the fact that ¢pso 
facto excommunication has no legal existence now; that public 
and authoritative discipline are not lost, but only in abeyance, 
that there is a distinction which has been more or less clearly 
observed between the inflicting of a civil penalty upon the 
offender, and the visiting him with spiritual censure; that the 
law as at present constituted recognises (Act 53 Geo. III. 
cap. 127) the declaration of excommunication by a spiritual 
court, and directs that no civil a greater than that of 
imprisonment for six months shall be incurred by any party so 
excommunicated. 

The recommendation of the Committee goes to the extent of 
removing all manner of civil penalty or incapacity whatsoever, 
from connexion with the sentence of excommunication, as an 
essential preliminary to the restoration of spiritual discipline. 

The Committee of Convocation are not unaware of the diffi- 
culties that must attend the process of restoring Church discipline 
and undoubtedly they express their view very temperately 
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Twice do they make allusion to the subject. They say that 
they are persuaded any such restoration must be gradual ; they 
venture, moreover, to add that they cherish the hope that when 
the bearings of the question are clearly understood, the lay 
members of the Church will cordially co-operate in such restora- 
tion. And in an earlier part of their report they observe: 
‘ That it is no sound objection to the attempt to restore it, to 
‘allege that such restoration must be for a length of time of 
‘narrow and limited application.” They observe in the very 
same paragraph, ‘ that it is to be carefully borne in mind that 
‘ even in the most complete state of a Church’s discipline, those 
‘ actually brought under spiritual censure would not be all those 
‘ who lead ungodly lives.’ 

It is remarkable that the Committee should have alluded to 
this part of the subject in a sense exactly opposite to that in 
which Mr. Vogan urges the same consideration. To the latter 
it seems to afford a reason why discipline should not be restored. 
To the Committee it appears rather in the light of removing one 
of the objections which might be urged against such restoration. 
But neither party has quoted the cases (alas, how many, and of 
how common occurrence!) of the burial of persons who never 
could have merited the penalty of excommunication, at least 
who in a civilized state of society never would have had its 
sentence inflicted on them, and yet have led a life of mere 
worldliness—neither party, we say, has quoted these cases in 
the relation which they seem to us most conspicuously to hold 
towards notorious offenders. It is an awful thought, and one 
from which we must not shrink, that the clergy must recognise 
the fact that when all, or, on the most unfavourable healers 
that is admissible, nearly all, are buried with Christian rites, and 
the words of hope have been pronounced over their earthly 
remains, there must be many to whom they have no application. 
In speaking of the case of the dead, even in the abstract, people 
are naturally tender of applying or even thinking of the startling 
words, repeated in Holy Scripture with such variety of expres- 
sion, about the many and the few. They are words which the 
earnest-minded clergyman is frequently impressing upon those 
who are yet within the sphere of his personal influence, but 
which he shrinks from even thinking of when he on whose 
dying moments he has been attending has ceased to need their 
warning. He is often reminded of the question, ‘Who then 
can be saved?’ in the course of his ministrations—a question 
which is forced upon him alike by the consciousness of his own 
shortcomings and backslidings, and by what he sees of the 
conduct and actions of those in the midst of whom his lot is 
cast. And it seems as it were a merciful provision—shall we 
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say of nature or of grace ?—that when the end is come he is 
able to dwell only on the favourable symptoms of repentance 
which he has heard of from others, or perhaps witnessed in 
person, and, instead of then falling back upon the doubt sug- 
gested by the question, is wrapped up wholly in the hope which 
seems naturally to arise out of the gracious answer vouchsafed 
to it, ‘ With God all things are possible.’ 

To hope even against hope is the frame of mind suggested by 
natural reason and by revelation. De mortuis nil nisi bonum was 
not more the dictate of generosity, forbidding evil to be spoken 
of those who are beyond the capacity of defending themselves 
from attack, than it is the rule of Christian charity, almost com- 
pelling us as it were to ignore their faults, and cherish the 
recollection of whatever good the grace of God has seemed to 
work in them. 

And if this is the view which the parish priest is forced to 
take of the majority of his parishioners, of whom in life he could 
not but think far otherwise than he does when life is extinct, it 
is but a slight extension of the same principle, it is a difference 
of degree only and not of kind, if he can entertain and express 
hope for others who have given less evidence of repentance than 
those whose case we have been considering. ’ 

The position which we are maintaining is, that there are 
circumstances in which we are forced to hope in the individual 
case, whilst if the same case were placed before us in the general, 
we should express scarcely any other emotion than fear. And 
the use we would make of the position is this, to justify the use 
of those words of hope which the Church bids us use, in any case 
short of an absolute certainty that they are totally inapplicable. 

There may be here and there a case where a life of uniformly 
continued wickedness has been closed in an act of mortal sin, 
where hope is absolutely shut out. But short of such cases, 
which must be of very rare occurrence, we think the difficulty 
that is felt in uttering the words of hope ought to be felt much 
higher up than it really is; or perhaps it would be more in- 
telligible if we say that the difficulty ought to have a much more 
comprehensive range than it is commonly supposed to have. 
That it is not felt more is an argument why it should be felt less. 
Who can tell that there will not be more persons lost for secret 
than for notorious sins? And as no system of discipline, except 
the law should recognise an ¢pso facto excommunication, can reach 
these, so neither can any individual take upon himself to judge 
them. As has been well said, our refuge in all such cases is in 
our own ignorance and God’s great mercy. And as regards the 
extreme and rare case in which it would be mere affectation to 
deny that we are morally certain of the loss of the sinner, there 
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seems to remain no choice but to refuse a service which, to the 
person who would have to say it, and to those who should know 
the circumstances, would be a mere mockery. It may be that 
such a line of conduct might entail disagreeable consequences, 
but we believe the administration of the law is elastic enough 
to meet even such a case as this. Public opinion would pro- 
bably be on the right side, and equity would prevail over the 
strict letter of the law. At least there is no adequate remedy 
that has been proposed, and, we believe, that none is possible 
but the giving the clergyman a discretion in the matter, which 
is too monstrous a supposition to be maintained. 

And yet, monstrous as the supposition is, this is the hypothesis 
which Mr, Vogan actually maintains. And now we recur after 
this long digression to Mr. Vogan’s third section on ‘ The Burial 
of Notorious Offenders,” We have already said that the main 
view of this section is to represent the difficulty in which a 
clergyman is likely to be involved, as first, very unlikely to 
occur, and secondly as easy of solution. His method reminds 
us of a defence in a criminal prosecution, where the counsel for 
the prisoner takes all manner of exceptions, first to the manner 
of the indictment, then to every technical flaw that he can lay 
hold of at any step of the proceedings, to get his client acquitted. 
Mr. Vogan does for the abstract case exactly what the counsel 
for the defence would do to minimize the crime, and we must 
add also, to pervert the cause of justice. There is only this 
difference, that, whereas the counsel with whom we are comparing 
him may or may not believe the course he urges to be consonant 
with justice and equity, Mr. Vogan no doubt is fully persuaded, 
though he entirely fails to persuade us, that he has the law on 
his side. In evidence of the intolerable nature of the grievance, 
us the law is commonly understood, he quotes the bem. 
bered speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, more remarkable 
for honesty of purpose than for political caution or practical 
suggestion, that he * would stand the risk of all the penalties of 
‘ the law rather than pronounce the words over a person who had 
‘died in the commission of known sin, or in the open avowal of 
‘ unbelief, or having recently declared that, living in wilful sin, he 
‘was determined not to abandon it.’ Mr. Vogan fortifies himself 
also by an allusion to an expressed opinion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Against the implied opinion of the highest legal 
authority, and we may add against the opinion of all, whether 
lawyers or ecclesiastics, who have pronounced upon the case, 
Mr. Vogan maintains that a clergyman by absolutely refusing 
to bury a corpse would be liable to a penalty in a temporal 
court; but, supposing him to bury it without the service, that 
is, we suppose, simply allowing the body to be placed in his 
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churchyard, no proceedings could be instituted except in an 
ecclesiastical court, because ‘ the mode of burial is of ecclesiastical 
cognizance’ only. He proceeds with the supposition that, this 
having been done, ‘ there is some person so regardless of all right 
principles as to desire to punish him for the omission.’ Now 
these words are added simply for the sake of making the case 
appear a little more unlikely to arise, and so, to help on the 
eneral argument that there is no real grievance in the matter. 
t is surely very conceivable, though it does not seem to enter 
into Mr. Vogan’s conception, though he afterwards quotes a case 
just to this effect, that a clergyman may have quite innocently 
decided wrongly in such a matter; it is possible, and the im- 
probability ought not to make us shut our eyes to its possibility, 
that a clergyman may be influenced by wrong motives in doing 
such an act; and then, for the ‘ person so regardless of all right 
principles, Mr. Vogan must read, ‘the naturally aggrieved 
friends of the deceased,’ or the ‘righteously indignant witness 
of such refusal ;’ and then the sting of this particular inuendo 
in the argument will have been extracted. It would have been 
scarcely worth while to notice so minute a point, but that it 
indicates a consciousness of the weakness of his case on the part 
of the writer, and that it serves to illustrate the position we have 
laid down that Mr. Vogan’s plan is, with regard to the paper 
case before us, to throw dust in the eyes of the prosecution. 
To go on: he tells us truly enough that, by the statutes 
of the 3rd and 4th Vict. cap. 86, no criminal suit against a 
clerk for such kind of offence shall be instituted otherwise than 
is therein enacted. And he proceeds to enumerate the diffi- 
culties the case will have to survive before it can get into the 
Court of Arches. One of these is founded on the words of the 
Act, which says, ‘It shall be lawful for the bishop to issue a 
commission.’ And here we are at issue with Mr. Vogan on two 
sem He alleges that the words imply a discretion in the 
ishop, whether he shall take notice of the complaint. We do 
not think so; nevertheless, supposing this were the case, Mr. 
Vogan will only have succeeded in representing the grievance 
in the clergyman as less, by aggravating the —— of the 
other party; for on this hypothesis the friends of the person 
buried may be prevented from obtaining justice at the mere 
arbitrary will of a bishop. Under no circumstances should we 
think this desirable, and much less under the existing state of 
things, where there is no guarantee for a bishop possessing 
either theological or legal knowledge, or a any superior 
power of judgment to the mass of his a If there is to be 
no better appeal than this from an individual clergyman’s right 
of judgment on the character of the deceased, the sooner such a 
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flagrant anomaly is put an end to, the better. Let it only be 
considered what power might be wielded by a Calvinistic clergy- 
man and a Puritan bishop, if there were no other law to restrain 
the judgment of the one and the discretion of the other; and 
Mr. Vogan himself would stand aghast at the spectacle of in- 
tolerance and tyranny he has himself conjured up. 

Mr. Vogan continues—‘ If from misapprehension of the law 
or the facts of the case,—we venture to add, ‘If from con- 
‘struing the law differently from Mr. Vogan, and if the facts 
‘of the case are not so clear against the deceased, as Mr. 
‘ Vogan hypothetically takes for granted they are,’-—the bishop 
were to issue a commission, then the next step is to decide 
whether there be primd facie ground for further proceedings. 
And here the majority of five persons, that is, three of the 
five, must agree that there is primdéd facie ground, before 
anything more can be done. And at this point we come upon 
a provision of the law which is in every respect admirable ; 
nothing better could well have been invented to stop vexatious 
and costly proceedings. Now, as it is impossible for he persons 
to express an opinion pro or con without there being a majority 
on one side or the other, we are at a loss to interpret Mr. 
Vogan’s proposition that, ‘If they do not so agree, the matter may 
be at an end,’ This, again, looks like an attempt, undesigned 
we are quite sure, to represent the present state of the law as 
favourable to the clergyman who refuses burial. We can only 
suppose that Mr. Vogan contemplates the case of the four 
being equally divided, and the fifth member of the commission 
declining to vote,—a case which either cannot occur, or, if it did 
occur, would necessitate the issue of another such commission, 
either altogether new, or with the fifth member at least re- 
placed. The law of the case, as most clergymen know, gives 
them the option of submitting to the judgment of the bishop or 
not, supposing the complaining party to acquiesce. And here 
again, in pursuance of the same line of argument—7.e. taking for 
granted that the clergyman is right in the judgment he has 
formed of the spiritual condition of the deceased—and Mr. Vogan 
does not provide for any other case,—he argues that the bishop 
can only inflict the penalty of three months’ suspension at the 
outside, and may inflict a merely nominal one if he so pleases, 
which Mr. Vogan again seems to think he will, in all pro- 
bability, be pleased to do. 

This, however, failing, the matter comes into the Court of 
Arches. And here, again, we have another technical objection 
thrown in to obstruct the proceedings of the case, in the re- 
striction of the words ‘party complaining,’ to the meaning of 
‘ persons aggrieved.’ Mr. Vogan seems to think that no one 
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but a personal friend of the deceased can properly be an aggrieved 
person, and that, in spite of the case of Cooper versus Dodd, 
where the party complaining was the coroner. It is really very 
difficult to see where the limits of the right of complaint are to 
be drawn, or who is to be considered an aggrieved party, unless 
it is admitted that any one who feels, or pretends to feel, the 
grievance may promote the suit. 

And now we have to suppose the case, after surviving all 
these technical objections, has come before the judge and been 
argued ; and on this point Mr. Vogan, taking for granted that 
the facts are proved, argues that they do not constitute an 
offence against the ecclesiastical law in general, or the 68th 
canon in particular. 

Nothing could well be more explicit than the wording of the 
68th canon, which prescribes the penalty of three months’ sus- 
pension to the clergyman who refuses to bury any one, except 
he ‘ were denounced excommunicated, majort excommunicatione, 
‘for some grievous and notorious crime, and no man able to 
‘ testify of his repentance.’ To avoid the stringency of this pre- 
scribed penalty, Mr. Vogan has introduced an argument which 
has been repeatedly and most wisely rejected over and over 
again in our courts of law—viz. the appeal to Scripture. We 
must express our unfeigned surprise that any one should care to 
rest any case that has come before a court of justice on the 
words of Scripture. There are, probably, very few passages of 
the New Testament that have not been quoted in support of 
some erroneous opinion, and most of them with more or less 
plausibility. The law of the Church of England is not, What 
has Scripture said? but, What has the Church laid down, and how 
has she interpreted Scripture? The Church, in laying down her 
rule that doctrines must be proved from Scripture, did not mean 
(for it would be flying in the face of manifest facts to assert it) that 
they must be made probable to the satisfaction of every reason- 
able man, but that there must be sufficient evidence to enable 
her to pronounce upon doctrine; and in this, and in no other 
conceivable sense, are the words of the Nicene Creed to be proved 
from Scripture. The Nicene Creed pronounces upon the ortho- 
doxy of the word éyoovcves and the heresy of épotovoros, and we 
should like to know what are ‘the most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture’ by which an individual may prove this to 
his own satisfaction. We need not insist upon this cardinal 
point, upon which the whole question between the Catholic and 
the Protestant turns ; and we have more than once insisted upon 
it before. The principle has been conceded once for all, that 
individuals may not appeal to Scripture in an ecclesiastical 
court, and we must again express our surprise at Mr. Vogan’s 
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having allowed himself to be led away by so transparent a fallacy 
as that by which he attempts to explain. away the 68th canon, 
on the ground that this canon must be interpreted: in ¢éon- 
formity with Scripture. ae < a 
He argues. that the statute 34 Hen. VI. cap. 40, says that 
‘Scripture is common law on’which all kinds of laws are 
founded,’ and ‘ that Scripture must, therefore, be-part especially 
of the ecclesiastical laws of England,’ and consequently no law 
of England is intended ih a meaning inconsistent with the plain, 
broad, indisputable principles of that law of Scripture, which is 
its foundation. “Further, Scripture lays down that they who 
de certain things and die without repentance, ‘shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.’ And it never could have been intended 
by any ecclesiastical law to contravene these declarations, or to 
compel any one, much less a minister of the New Testament, to 
contravene them. Now Mr. Vogan is quite right in arguing 
that the canon must be interpreted by the intention-and terms 
of the service ; by the whole of the statute of which the service 
itself is a part, especially by the rest of the Book of Common 
Prayer. What we find fault with him for, is that he has added 
that it must be interpreted ‘by that Scripture which is con- 
fessedly the foundation of them all.’ The fallacy of the appeal 
to Scripture, even for so clearly stated a doctrine as Mr. Vogan 
urges, viz. that those who are guilty of certain sins, and die 
without repentance, ‘shall not inherit the kingdom of God,’ 
is apparent even from Mr. Vogan’s own quotations. If ever 
Scripture were allowed to be quoted in an ecclesiastical court for 
Church doctrine, it surely might be expected to be when there 
was some pregnant text gn in terms asserting the doctrine 
intended to be proved. But plain as the truth is on this point, 
we fail to find.in Scripture any such definite and precise state- 
ments as Mr. Vogan alleges. We do, indeed, remember, that 
it is said in the Epistle to the Galatians, and we have no 
doubt this is the identical passage alluded to, that ‘ they who do 
such things’ as are enumerated in the previous verses, ‘ shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.’ But to say nothing of the 
difficulties which might be involved in pressing the letter of this 
text as having reference to ‘ witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
‘ tions, wrath, strife, seditions ... . envyings, revellings, and such 
‘ like,’ in an ecclesiastical court, it is remarkable that there is 
nothing whatever in this text, or its two or three parallel texts, 
about the reserve which Mr. Vogan adds in favour of repent- 
ance. We repeat, there is nothing clearer in the whole of the 
New Testament than the doctrine as stated by Mr. Vogan, but 
it is, after all, implied rather than stated in the passages to 
which he is apparently alluding; and a court of law that 
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once allowed of quotations of Scripture in favour of Chureh 
doctrine, might be involved in endléss perplexity by the bicker- 
ings of counsel, insisting on the exact letter of texts which 
appear. antagonistic to each other. There is but one point for 
which we are beholden to the recent scandalous judgments in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and that is, that they have effectually 
smashed the plea of ‘appeal to Scripture.’ It was refused in 
the Gorham case, and that is the only part of that case to which 
Churchmen can- look back with anything like satisfaction. 
This decision of the court may hereafter assume an importance 
greater than is commonly supposed... 

We will now quote the conclusion at which Mr. Vogan arrives 
as to this point, only slightly abridging for the sake of brevity :— 

‘If a clergyman be brought before the Court of Arches, or from that court 
by appeal to Queen in Council, and prove in his defence that the deceased was 
a notorious offender ....it would certainly be .... a most monstrous thing for the 
Court to pronounce that he had broken the canon in its true meaning .... If 
Scripture be .... common law on which all kinds of laws are founded... . how 
could any court, administering those laws, whether the Court of Arches, or the 
Queen in Council, having two archbishops and a bishop as members of that 
Court of Appeal, by any possibility pronounce a decision so opposed to Scrip- 
ture ....@s one condemning a clergyman for refusing Christian burial to the 
body of a man whose life and death were an utter negation of Christianity ? 
The supposition is too incredible to be maintained, too impossible to be feared. 
The declaration of the Archbishop of Canterbury has put it altogether 
out of the question.’—P. 43. 

We must of course suppose that the pamphlet we are re- 
viewing was published before the 8th of February. It bears no 
other date than that of the current year. And had our object 
been to gain a victory over Mr. Vogan we might well have 
spared him the mortification of seeing his argument about the 
probable decision of the highest tribunal in ecclesiastical causes 
scattered to the winds by the wonderful declaration of the Lord 
Chancellor on that day, not protested against, that we can hear 
of, by either of the episcopal judges, that ‘ everlasting ’ does not 
mean ‘lasting for ever.’ We are as much distressed at having 
so conclusive an argument to urge against Mr. Vogan as he can 
possibly be at finding it pressed upon him. Had it been said 
beforehand that ‘the supposition is too incredible to be main- 
tained, too impossible to be feared,’ we must admit that we 
should have allowed the force of the allegation. Yet the suppo- 
sition has turned out to be a stern reality; the impossibility 
which was too great to be feared has become a fact which has to 
be endured. 

Neither be it remembered is the case we are now quoting, 
referred to as a mere parallel case, from which it may be argued 
that the court has once decided in the teeth of the plainest 
declarations of Scripture, and the most express words of the 
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Athanasian Creed, and so may be expected to decide again on 
another case wholly unconnected with it. The significance of this 
decision is far greater than that ; because if this judgment is to be 
quoted as a precedent it will be a very slight step in advance, to 
pronounce the condemnation of any clergyman, who under any 
circumstances whatever has refused Christian burial to any body 
that is brought to his churchyard. 

And now we have done with Mr. Vogan, who it will be seen 
has singularly failed to make good his case for the protection of 
the clergyman, and who must therefore fall back upon the other 
horn of the alternative suggested by himself. 


‘The question whether any change in the law of burial is necessary must 
depend upon this point which we have discussed. If Parliament and Convo- 
cation find that a clergyman, when he has been brought into the Court of 
Arches, may or must be condemned on proof that he has refused the service 
for one whose life aud death had been evil, then certainly, and I think by uni- 
versal acknowledgment, a change in the law is necessary, to take away thie 
possibility of a sentence so iniquitous. —P. 52. 


Thus it will have been seen that it is hardly possible to 
imagine two views more different, or two lines of argument more 
entirely distinct, than those formed and adopted by the Com- 
mittee and by Mr. Vogan respectively. Yet their conclusions are 
not so diametrically opposed as might have been expected. On 
the contrary, there is one point on which they agree, unless 
indeed, which is quite possible, Mr. Vogan has changed his mind 
since the late monstrous decision of the Court of Appeal. Both 
are opposed to any alteration in the service itself. And with 
both it will be seen that our judgment concurs. With regard 
to the restoration of discipline, the two are entirely at variance, 
the Committee venturing to suggest that it be adopted, and 
Mr. Vogan plainly thinking it both impracticable and_ un- 
practical, and on this point we mainly agree with the latter. 

And here we might conclude this article, but that some of our 
readers might reasonably expect from us some account of the 
alterations which have been proposed in portions of the Burial 
Service with the view of meeting the difficulties of the case. 
And indeed all we have urged as yet against any alteration 
amounts only to this, that no alteration will, according to our 
view of the matter, be sufficient to provide for every case that 
may arise, or relieve the conscience of the clergyman in every 
imaginable case of embarrassment. It does not of course follow 
that we must be adverse to every proposed alteration, for though 
we think the condition of things cannot be made perfect, yet it 
may admit of amelioration. 

The report of the Committee alludes to several plans of 
alteration, which have for the most part appeared in letters 
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written to the different religious newspapers, though some few 
of them have appeared in separate pamphlets. Upon the whole 
such proposals are divisible into two classes :— 

1. Either certain expressions are to be altered, enlarged, or 
omitted, the service remaining,'as it now is, the same for all ; or, 

2. There are to be virtually two or more distinct services, 
the clergyman having a discretionary power in their use. 

This latter class may advantageously be discussed first, be- 
cause though, as will be seen presently, under this head there 
arranges itself the proposal which would seem at first sight to be 
most natural, the whole class seems to meet with no favour from 
any party. Of all suggestions, excepting this one which we shall 
notice presently, when a discretion is given to the officiating 
clergyman as to what form he shall use, the difficulty is the 
same. ‘The clergy would be set up as judges of cases which 
they are not competent to decide, and would perpetually them- 
selves be in perplexity, and would frequently come to a wrong 
judgment in cases which might appear to them free from all 
difficulty. Again, granting that they had decided properly, it is 
certain that they would, in nearly every case where they had 
used the service with the lower tone, give great offence to the 
friends of the buried person. And we conceive these two 
allegations, without adding another word, are sufficient to dispose 
of the suggestion of any alternative at the irresponsible discre- 
tion of the parish priest. 

But there is one suggestion of an alternative service, where 
the discretion of the clergyman is not directly involved, that we 
are surprised to find has not found more favour than it appears 
to have done, either with Convocation or with individual clergy. 
We allude to the proposed plan of having two services, the one 
adapted to the case of communicants, and the other to that of 
non-communicants, We detect here a difference of opinion 
amongst the members of the Committee which they are by no 
means studious to conceal. With the exception of three out 
of the thirteen members, whose names are marked with an 
asterisk to denote their dissent from the principle and recom- 
mendation of the Report, the Committee seem to have been 
tulerably unanimous in the conclusions they have come to. Yet 
whilst considering the proposition that a supplemental service be 
provided, to be used at the burial of all such non-communicants 
as come within the scope of Canons 21, 22, and 112, they report 
that ‘some’ of their number ‘are disposed to think that, if no 
‘ other available remedy for the alleged difficulties could be sug- 
‘ gested or found, the proposal might become worthy of serious 
* consideration.’ 

It may be as well here to inform our readers that these canons 
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relate to the duty incumbent on the parson to provide for 
the attendance of each parishioner at least three times in the 
year, the duty of parishioners so to attend, and the duty of the 
churchwardens to present to the bishop the names of such 
tag pane as did not communicate at the pa Easter. 

ow it may be observed of this proposition that it goes a con- 
siderable way towards meeting difficulties, not only as regards 
notorious evil-livers, but also, what in our view is far more 
important, those which we have before alluded to, where a 
clergyman is well assured that his parishioner, though not living 
a life of scandal, has nevertheless never given any serious thought 
to religion, but has lived wholly absorbed in the pursuit of plea- 
sure or business, and never troubled himself about either public 
worship or private prayer. Such cases, we repeat, are common, 
and many such must be well known to most parochial clergy- 
men. ‘These are the cases where the grievance must be most 
common, and most acutely felt. And the alternative suggestion 
comes in to the relief of the clergyman in most, though, be it 
remembered, not in all, of these cases; for such persons have before 
now been communicants, and under an altered state of the law 
might possibly become communicants in greater numbers. And 
thus the very change adopted might relieve one perplexity by 
introducing another of a graver kind. Still, upon the whole it 
will not be denied that there is an d priori presumption in favour 
of some such suggestion as this. ‘The communicants and the 
non-communicants are upon the whole sufficiently distinguished 
to make it reasonable that, if the Burial Service make any dis- 
tinction at all, the line should be drawn here. 

The reasons that the Committee, as a body—that is to say, the 
majority of the Committee—consider conclusive against this 
suggestion, are the three following :— 

1. There is no precedent for such service. 

2. There would be harshness in its application. 

; - It would be supposed to be a substitute for godly dis- 
cipline. 

MWith regard to the last of these reasons, we have only 
to remark, that in minds of a certain constitution anything 
may be supposed to be a substitute for anything else; and we 
dismiss the observation as too insignificant to deserve further 
notice. As to the harshness in its application, we somewhat 
demur. No doubt such cases might arise, as under any other 
system of legislation they might; but we should have been 
glad to see this point exhibited at greater length. If the Com- 
mittee mean that insuperable difficulties would arise, especially 
in large town-parishes, out of such presentments, or non- 
presentments—for, in point of fact, it would come to this, that, 
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instead of the names of the non-communicants being presented, 
the necessity of the case would compel the adoption of the 
mode of distinction by presenting the names of the communi- 
cants—that we could understand ; and possibly the argument is 
conclusive against such practice. But we cannot help seeing here 
the strong bias which influences the Committee against any 
alteration whatever. With regard to the remaining objection, 
which is the first-named reason for rejecting the provision for a 
supplemental service, it is under one aspect of very great weight. 
There being no precedent in the Church Catholic is almost 
conclusive, in our judgment, against any proposal on any subject 
whatever. But we may be permitted to observe that it ought 
not to be considered quite conclusive. The effect of such con- 
sideration ought to be, to make any one extremely cautious how 
he recommends or introduces any novelty of practice into the 
Church’s administrations; but, under the present anomalous 
system of the Church of England, we venture to think that it 
is not absolutely conclusive. As times and circumstances change, 
there must of necessity be some changes in rites and ceremonies, 
adapting themselves to such altered circumstances ; and though 
the want of ecclesiastical precedent would be quite sufficient to 
condemn an innovation when no change of this kind could be 
alleged as making it desirable, yet the experience of many years 
past must have shown the most ardent admirer of antiquity 
that we cannot afford to act wholly upon precedent, to the 
exclusion of all reasonable considerations. It is true that the 
Church of England is in theory somewhat committed to the 
practice of the first three centuries. She does not, however, 
owing to accidents which need not here be specifically enume- 
rated, entirely adhere to her profession ; as, for instance, in the 
matter of prayers for the dead, which have the sanction of each 
of those centuries. It seems highly probable, however, that if 
we knew more of the practice of the early ages of the Church, 
we should be found to have deviated much more widely from 
them than has commonly been supposed. And undoubtedly, 
at the time of the Reformation, many things were adopted 
which were of considerably later date, and many other things 
admitted into the ritual of the Church without any precedent 
whatever to justify them. Of the former class is the form 
used in Ordination; of the latter, the insertion of the Ten 
Commandments at the commencement of the Communion 
Service. 

The Church of England, then, has manifestly not adhered 
strictly to Catholic precedents of a later date, nor even to those 
of the earlier centuries, which, according to her theory, she 
might have been expected to do. The position in which she 
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found herself at the Reformation obliged her, so to say, to 
exercise an independent judgment, and to adopt, whether for 
better or for worse, many practices and views which had more 
or less of ecclesiastical sanction, and many that had none. And 
what she has done before, she may do again. Indeed, the very 
isolation of her position may render it imperatively necessary to 
adopt measures for which she can find no exact precedent in 
earlier ages. We are quite aware how delicate the subject is, 
and how much safer it would be to take the other side. But it 
cannot, we should think, be denied that her very separation 
from the rest of Western Christendom deprives her of many 
advantages, and imposes many difficulties upon her; and not 
the least of these is the devising remedies for the anomalies 
which have sprung up within her pale. 

We will take an instance in point. Modern habits of life, 
combined with the practice of our Church, subsequently to the 
Reformation, of making the morning service extend over two full 
hours, combined, also, we should add, with the infrequency of 
celebrations, have caused the state of things, which many good 
people deplore, of the entire absence of large classes of people, 
such as domestic servants, from the highest act of Christian 
worship. Now there are many clergy, with whose earnestness 
we entirely sympathize, but in whose judgment we cannot at all 
concur, who have attempted to remedy this difficulty by cele- 
brating Holy Communion after the afternoon or evening service. 
Now, it is fair to urge against them, as an argument, the entire 
unanimity of the Catholic Church of all past ages. We have 
no such custom, neither the Churches of God. And we say that 
this is so nearly conclusive that it — the very strongest 
demonstration of necessity to counterbalance such an argument. 
At the same time, we must admit we should not ourselves be 
entirely satisfied with the argument, if it implied a mere blind 
assent to universal practice, and supposing we could see no sort 
of reason on which it was founded. As regards this question, we 
say at once, and without hesitation, that there can be no doubt 
which way it ought to be decided. The practice of evening 
communion is so mischievous, looked at from any point of view, 
that we think the question might almost have been settled as a 
matter of expediency, without appeal to Catholic practice. 

And now we return to our subject. Though there is no 
pees for such variations in the Burial Service, we would ask, 

s there any precedent for the state of things which calls for some 


such remedy? We do not mean to deny that the argument of 
the Committee is conclusive, but we should have been glad to 
see its conclusiveness made out. 

It will have been seen that we do not entirely agree either 
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with the principle of the report, or with the conclusion at which 
the Committee have arrived. Our account of the case of the 
Burial Service will perhaps scarcely be thought complete if we do 
not follow the report through its career in Convocation. Before 
we do so, however, it might be expected that we should say 
a few words on the numerous letters that have appeared in the 
newspapers, and elsewhere, on this subject. Their very number 
‘testifies to the intense interest felt upon the question. It is 
eminently a practical question, and one, therefore, about which 
the parochial clergy are especially competent to form an opinion. 
It is, moreover, one of those subjects which has the great 
advantage of allowing opinions to form themselves gradually ; 
it is not like a question which clamours loudly for immediate 
solution, but one which steadily keeps itself before the eyes of 
the parish priest, and is likely, therefore, to lead to valuable 
expressions of opinion. It is not, therefore, from any disrespect 
to the writers of these letters that we pass them by almost 
unnoticed, but rather because, with few exceptions, they suggest 
views which have been dealt with in the able report of the 
Committee. There is one opinion, however, to which we have 
not yet adverted, which appeared in this form, which, whether 
as regards its contents, or its writer’s name, is entitled to the 
most respectful consideration at our hands. We allude, of 
course, to the Bishop of Exeter's Letter to the Primate. At 
the commencement of this article, we noticed the entire absence 
of all results of the meeting of archbishops and bishops sum- 
moned to Lambeth for the 2nd of February last. Neither could 
any practical result have been anticipated. It may be pro- 
nounced as certain beforehand that on no question which in- 
volves theological considerations of any difficulty could there be 
any union of opinion among the twenty-eight individuals who 
occupy the sees of England and Wales; but, though there has 
been no direct result from the conference, it has had the indirect 
advantage of eliciting from the Bishop of Exeter the most 
valuable opinion that has yet been enunciated on this perplexed 
question ; and we cannot but think that the last warning voice 


of the aged prelate, deprecating any change in the service such 
as is grounded on the allegation that the present order contains 
any grave error, will have the — weight, both in modifying 


the expectations of those who hope, and calming the apprehen- 
sions of those who fear, that the bi urch will sanction any alter- 
ation in the Office for the Burial of the Dead. 

There is one passage in the bishop's letter which is full of 
wisdom, whether as regards its suggestiveness or its reticence. 
It is as follows:— 
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* Whether it be necessary to devise a special service for the case of persons 
who cannot be strictly called communicants, or of those who have lived and 
died open and notorious evil livers, and of whom there is not certain evidence 
of their having repented before their deaths, is a question on which I do not 
venture to pronounce an opinion; but I must most solemnly conjure the bishops 
not to entertain any proposition for so altering the present Office of Burial as 
shall make it to be no longer an Office of our communion with those who have 
died without having manifestly cast themselves out of the mystical body of 
Christ.’ 


The bishop makes allusion to the omission of prayers for the 
departed ever since the discontinuance of the first Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. It is, perhaps, to be wondered at, as it is 
certainly much to be regretted, that, at the last revision, these 
prayers were not restored to their proper place. It would be 
superfluous here to discuss the effect which such restoration 
would have had on the views which are entertained with regard 
to this Office. It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
report of the Committee should touch on a point which would 
have led to some stormy debates in Convocation. As it is, the 
proposal for the adoption of the report has led to some sharply- 
defined differences of opinion. And with some account of these 
we will conclude what we have to say. 

The debate which ensued on Dr. Jelf’s motion, ‘ That this 
‘ House concur in the Report of the Committee upon the Order 
‘ for the Burial of the Dead,’ is highly creditable both to the good 
sense and good temper of the Lower House of Convocation. We 
regret that we cannot speak so highly as we could wish to do of 
the speech of the respected mover of the adoption of the report. 
Whilst entirely concurring in his opinion as to the narrow limits 
of ‘the extent to which these scruples prevail in the great body 
of the clergy,’ we are extremely sorry that he should have used 
as an illustration of this view the undoubted fact, that many 

rishes are so large, that the faces of parishioners are not 

nown to their clergy, and that in many other cases the office 
of burying the dead is committed to a cemetery chaplain, so 
that the grievance is not felt. This is true; but there may be 
a real evil existing, when no grievance is specially felt by an 
individual. The words have an awkward sound in the relation 
in which they are quoted, and seem to recal to our minds the 
well-known principle, 


‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 


As we have already said, an evil may exist where a grievance 
is not felt, and we must hope Dr. Jelf alludes to these cases 
simply in illustration of his position that the grievance does not 
press so much as is thought upon individual clergy. We will 
only add that this is a grievance which ought to be felt by the 
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Church at large, and, indeed, is only one of the many evils con- 
nected with the subject of extramural cemeteries. There is 
another point in Dr. Jelf’s speech which, at the risk of being 
thought captious, we must take exception to. There is scarcely 
anything in a debate that we so much dislike as the attempt to 
ignore or conceal difficulties ; and in alluding to as strong a case 
as is conceivable, viz. the fact ‘ of a clergyman who had dropped 
down dead in a shocking act of mortal sin,’ we feel that we can- 
not too earnestly protest against such quibbling as is contained 
in the suggestion that ‘even in a case like that, no one could 
‘tell what the deceased did in his last moments, what God 
‘might not have done for him, or what wonderful act of mercy 
‘and pardon might not have been vouchsafed him.’ 

If there is any force at all in this, it entirely closes the 
question ; it covers all conceivable cases, and no difficulty need 
be felt about performing the service over any corpse which is 
brought for burial. 

Our readers will probably think, with us, that the case proves 
too much. For ourselves, we must say that we feel more 
sympathy with the speech of Canon Seymour, who seconded the 
adoption of the report, and who boldly admits that there is a 
real grievance and a real difficulty in the case. The point of 
this speech may be given in a single sentence extracted from 
the middle of it :— 

‘Just as it would be impossible by excision to make the Ze Deum a peni- 
tential hymn and still preserve its character as a jubilant song of praise, so is 
it impossible to make this service suitable to notorious sinners aud at the 
same time proper to those who have given evidence of a Christian life.’ 

And, as Canon Seymour justly observes, there is ground of 
agreement between those who are for the adoption of the report, 
and those who favour the amendment proposed by the Dean of 
Norwich. Both parties would, if they could, exclude notorious 
offenders from Christian burial, and the report suggests for the 
purpose the restoration of godly discipline. The words of the 
amendment are as follows :— 

* That in the opinion of this House the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee on the Burial Service in favour of the restoration 
of discipline do not meet the alleged difficulties, which would be better remedied 
by modifying the expressions against which exceptions have been taken.’ 

The report is manifestly framed with especial reference to 
the case of notorious ers a the amendment proceeds on the 
principle that the report does not provide for the case of sinners 
whose offences are not notorious. We have so much sympathy 
with both sides in this debate, and we at the same time differ 
in opinion from both so much, that we should be sorry to see 
the acceptance or rejection of the report staked upon the 
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present issue; we should have much preferred the course matters 
were taking, if an amendment had been proposed, adopting the 
essential features of the report, viz. those parts of it which represent 
the grievance to be small in comparison with what it has been 
thought, and declining to commit the House to the revival of 
discipline. The House is adjourned to the 21st of June, and 
we are not without hopes that there may yet be another amend- 
ment to this effect. We could not, ourselves, accept the pro- 
posal of the Dean of Norwich; nor, again, could we vote for 
the acceptance of the report, as a whole. Meanwhile, we 
continue our notice of the debate. 

The Dean of Norwich—who had been nominated without 
his own knowledge a member of the Committee, and who, 
owing to his perception that his view of the matter had 
no chance of meeting the approval of his colleagues, with- 
drew from attendance after the first meeting—moved the 
amendment; and, certainly, it must be admitted, if any 
alteration in any part of the Prayer-book is allowable, the 
changes proposed by him are very moderate, and such as need 
not frighten any one, excepting those who share in the feelings 
of one of the subsequent speakers, that to touch the Liturgy 
of the Church of England in any, the smallest, particular is to 
make a fatal mistake, and to introduce the small end of the 
wedge, the consequences of which would be the disruption of 
the Church. We confess we have no such feeling. e have 
no right to feel any such misgiving about the Church of England. 
No fear of possible consequences in the way of proposed changes 
ought to have any weight in deterring us from aquiescing in an 
alteration which on other grounds is proved to be desirable. 
At the same time, we must admit that the proof ought to be 
tolerably conclusive before any such attempt is made; and we 
freely admit that we should have the greatest reluctance to 
consent to any change of any part of this service, which is the 
common inheritance of the Catholic Church. A good deal has 
been said on this occasion, as is usual on all similar proposals, 
about the fallibility of those who drew up the services ; and we 
are unable quite to understand what was the meaning of the 
very reverend mover of the amendment, in drawing a dis- 
tinction between the words of Scripture and human words, 
apparently arguing that he never would have proposed the 
alteration or the omission of a Scripture phrase. As far as we can 
see, it is not the words themselves, but their application in a par- 
ticular mode, which is the bone of contention. It would not matter 
whether they were the words of the divines who last revised the 
Prayer-book in 1662, or words extracted from the authorised 
version of the Bible, that were misapplied. In either case it is 
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conceivable that it might be advisable to alter them. But let 
that pass. Protestants, when they get upon the topic of Scripture 
language, usually speak somewhat at random, and use phrase- 
ology which has more of Shibboleth than of argument in it. 
The alterations proposed by the dean are simply these :— 

1. The change of the words ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
‘ Almighty God of His great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of 
‘our dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body 
‘to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in 
‘sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ &c. into 

‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take from 
‘amongst us the soul of our brother here departed, we therefore 
‘commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
‘dust to dust ; looking for the resurrection of the body, and the life 
‘of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ &e. 

The next alteration suggested—for it must be borne in mind 
that the dean does not propose these as definite alterations, but 
suggests them as specimens of what he considers would be 
sufficient to meet the difficulties felt by those for whom he 


pleads—is as follows :— 
‘We give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased Thee to 
‘deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world, 


‘beseeching Thee,’ &c. is changed into 

‘We give Thee hearty thanks for all Thy servants departed 
‘ this life in Thy faith and fear, beseeching Thee,’ &c. 

The only remaining alteration advocated by the dean is the 
omission of the words ‘as our hope is this our brother doth,’ 
from the concluding prayer of the service. 

Now, of these proposed alterations, it is obvious to remark 
that they are of a very moderate nature, and the whole tone of 
the speech, with which, however, we need not concern ourselves 
further, was most temperate and conciliatory. The objection 
which seems to us to be fatal to it, as coming from the dean, 
is, that he does not himself sympathise with the difficulties, but 
pleads for alteration on behalf of weak brethren, who have, on 
these grounds, given up their places in the Church, or who have 
been deterred from entering the Church on this account. The 
alterations themselves are light, and they do not touch any part 
of the service that is ancient, and of general use in the Catholic 
Church. So slight a concession, then, might very well be made, 
if a good case could be made out for it. But we are apt to be 
suspicious of even mere verbal alterations, if they are made 
merely for a few scrupulous consciences. It is evident that by 
so doing a door is opened, which it is impossible to close. In- 
dividual consciences vary by infinitesimal differences, till at 
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last the distinction between the first and last number of the 
series becomes very palpable; and an alteration made in favour 
of the first may gradually assume the form of a precedent, 
which it will be difficult to resist when urged in favour of con- 
ciliating the last. And the alteration here proposed, though 
it does not, we freely admit, involve doctrinal considerations, 
and would, in fact, if adopted, leave the service very much the 
same that it now is, seems to us to be made in favour of a very 
small class of aggrieved consciences, and to partake of the 
nature of those schemes of comprehension which are so com- 
mon in the present day. Nevertheless, if the Dean of Norwich 
had made out any case, these alterations would be entitled to a 
respectful consideration. We venture to think he has made 
out no case whatever. His main argument rests upon the 
liability of the words, ‘sure and certain hope of resurrection,’ 
to be misinterpreted. And the answer to that is, in our judg- 
ment conclusive, that the clergy should be careful to teach their 
flocks the true faith, ‘that they that have done good shall go into 
‘everlasting life, and they that have done evil into everlasting 
‘fire. The chief objection, however, to the dean’s amendment 
is, that it does not reach the evil which is acknowledged on all 
hands to exist, the obligation of the clergy to use the office 
over those who, to all appearance, if the threatenings of Holy 
Scripture are to be believed, are not entitled to it. 

We have now done with the amendment proposed by the 
Dean of Norwich, the proposing and the seconding of which 
occupied the whole of the first day’s debate in Convocation, 
with the exception of another amendment, notice of which was 
briefly given by Archdeacon Thorp. As it has not yet, at the 
date of our writing this, been actually proposed, we must pass 
‘it by for the present, in the hope that we may be able to recur 
to the subject in the few days’ interval between the reassembling 
of the House and the appearance of this paper in print. We 
will only give the suggestion in the words of the archdeacon :— 


*If the person to be buried were an open and notorious evil liver, or a 
denier of the faith, or had died in the commission of grievous sin, the 
minister, having first taken counsel with the churchwardens or sidesmen, or 
any two or more of them, or with other discreet persons, being communicants, 
might refuse to read the service in whole or in part, provided that within a 
specified number of days he reported such refusal, with the reasons for it, to 
the Ordinary.’ 


We observe that a recommendation of a somewhat similar 
kind appears in a pamphlet by Dr, Vaughan, entitled ‘ Rubrical 
Modification not Liturgical Change.’ This pamphlet was 
alluded to in the way of condemnation by the Chairman of 
the Committee, in his reply to the objections raised against the 
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report. His arguments against this suggestion appears to us 
to have but little force. It is not to our purpose here to enter 
into them, as neither do we into those which are alleged in its 
defence. But we may remark that the Committee seem to us 
to exhibit more of obstinate adherence to their report than of 
reasonable defence. It seems scarcely correct for those who 
have elaborated a report to speak in detail in support of it. 
Their province appears to us to be rather to correct any mis- 
representation, or explain any doubtful point; yet three of the 
members of the Committee have already spoken. We have no 
objection to allege to Mr. Woodgate’s speech, which was tem- 
perate and explanatory ; but we cannot agree with the arguments 
or the tone of the other two speakers, because they have the 
appearance of speeches of men who have made up their minds 
that they will not be convinced. 

We have said that the debate was creditable to the good sense 
and temper of the House. As regards its temper there was, 
perhaps, no exception; but on the score of good sense, there 
was one most notable exception—Credite posteri. A dignitary of 
the Church of England was found to argue that Christian burial 
was not to be refused to members of the Church who were 
suddenly cut off by a judgment of God, and that because repen- 
tance might take place even in the last moments of existence. 
And this conclusion was backed up by the quotation of the 
instance of Ananias and Sapphira having been buried with 
Christian burial, which was maintained against a demurrer by 
the assertion that the young men, who buried them, were officers 
of the Church. Certainly, if this gentleman’s argument has any 
force at all, it proves a great deal. It proves that there is no 
necessity, at least on the score of relief to the consciences of 
the clergy, for any restoration of discipline, of which, never- 
theless, the reverend canon professes himself an advocate. It 
absolutely closes the question in debate ; for, if a comprehensive 
charity can cover the case of one cut off in the very act of sin, 
it can include every conceivable case, and the clergy need feel 
no grievance at all under any circumstances that may arise. 
We only wonder that the reverend canon did not see that his 
argument proves too much, not only in this relation, but also as 
regards the rubric, which prohibits the use of the office over 
suicides. 

If we may judge from the reports of the debate, the opinions 
of its members, or at least of the speakers of the Lower House 
of Convocation, were gravitating towards some proposal similar 
to that advocated by Archdeacon Thorp and the Vicar of Don- 
caster. We quote the words of another speaker, because, though 
we do not coincide with his views entirely, they exactly represent 
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the objection which he, in common with ourselves, takes against 
the amendment of the Dean of Norwich. Mr. Bramston is 
reported to have said, that ‘ With regard to the alteration of 
‘the service, he thought it would be a most unrighteous and 
‘unchristian thing to injure the faithful of the Church of 
‘ England, for the benefit of the wicked; and he thought what 
‘had been said that day must strike every one, who read the 
‘ service, that if they made all the alterations which had been 
‘ suggested, tt would still be as unfit a service to read over the 
‘body of the blasphemous, or drunkard, or other notorious and 
* unrepentant sinner, as if they had not taken out of it any one of 
‘ these expressions.’ We have italicized the words, because they 
contain the chief point of objection to the amendment. The 
amendment itself was called homeopathic by one member; and 
unquestionably this would be its chief merit, if it could effect 
any good, that the result had been brought about by a change 
of a very slight character. The objection, then, to it is not, in 
our opinion, that it is a change; we profess that we are not 
afraid to change, when good reasons are shown us for making 
the change. But it is fatal to this amendment that it will effect 
no good. We say advisedly no good; for the result of accommo- 
dating the expressions of the Prayer-book to the idiosyncracy 
of a few uninstructed consciences, is in itself no advantage, and 
is counterbalanced by the very grave objection that it opens the 
door towards other schemes of comprehension, of which no one 
can possibly see the end. We have now, we believe, alluded 
to everything of any importance that has been said in the course 
of the first two days of the debate. We have not noticed, in 
detail, the speeches, but have picked out the views which appear 
prominent to a reader of what was said. And we are bound to 
say that, as far as at present appears, the advocates of some 
alteration in the rubrics seem to have reason on their side. At 
the same time, we fall back on our own opinion that no altera- 
tion is desirable. It remains to be seen what arguments will be 
alleged on the resumption of the debate, which may have a 
tendency to relieve the including in the rubric two or three 
additional cases for exclusion, from a grave objection to which 
it is liable. We will just state it; and, without anticipating the 
debate of the 21st of June, will proceed to state briefly the 
differences between our own service and the ancient office from 
which it was remodelled. 

It may be said, then, that it is not so much the notoriety as 
the reality of the bad character of the offender, that ought to 
exclude him from the privilege of Christian burial. The point 
has been on all sides somewhat lost sight of. It has not been 
so much debated whether the deceased can be considered entitled 
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to Christian burial, as whether the performing the service over 
his body is likely to be edifying or otherwise to the bystanders. 
But, under either view of the case, the fact of the additional 
exceptional cases being left to the judgment of the parochial 
clergyman, seconded as that judgment may be by the sanction 
of the bishop, is suggestive, to our minds, of inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings, which, in the hands of a Calvinistic bishop, and a 
Puritan rector, might be, in certain cases, absolutely intolerable. 
We have before hinted that we do not think the character and 
calibre of the parochial clergy are such as to enable us to favour 
the idea that much should be left to the discretion of individuals, 
and we do not see any such superiority in the bishops as would 
enable us to acquiesce in intrusting them with the decision of 
such a case. It is probable that, as the case would have to pass 
through two judgments of men, who probably would differ in 
opinion, much of the evil which we anticipate, would be avoided ; 
but the concurrence of the contingency we have just alluded to 
is certain to occur, from time to time, in any diocese which is 
presided over by such bishops as we might, but do not, name. 
The principal difference in the tone of the service of the 
Church of England from those of the rest of Western Christen- 
dom consists in this, that whereas all the other offices treat the 
dead as still being in a condition to be prayed for, ours alone 
omits all such prayers. Probably, if any direct prayer in behalf 
of the dead person remained, the particular expressions which 
have been objected to, and which undoubtedly are of a some- 
what triumphant and jubilant character, would appear in a 
somewhat different light. The very utterance of prayer would 
indicate that degree of uncertainty which would at once be a 
sufficient explanation of the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection, and would throw a softening light over most parts of 
the office. In the prayers in the ancient office, according to the 
use of Salisbury, the supplications for the individual, for the 
dead in general, and for Po whole communion of saints, whether 
living or dead, are so blended together, that to any one reading 
the service over to himself, the question never would arise as to 
the exact limits of the applicability of each word or sentence. 
In the Church of England we have come into the habit of 
expecting every expression to have some definite, intelligible, 
exact, logical application, so that questions come to be asked which 
it is very difficult to answer. The ancient office goes very much 
on the principle that the dead is, more or less, in a condition 
like that which he occupied during life—so far, at least, as being 
benefited by the prayers of the faithful; whereas the modern 
service almost loses sight of the intereommunion of the living 
and the dead. The whole of the ancient office of course 
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implies, at least, some hope of the ultimate salvation of the 
deceased; and so no alteration, in the sense of making our 
office more Catholic, would tend to remove the difficulties 
connected with its use over the corpse of an unbeliever or a 
notorious sinner. But the introduction of prayers for the dead 
would be felt to remove many difficulties, as regards that large 
class of people in regard to whom one hopes against hope ; 
and would altogether do away with that wrong impression which 
has been so much insisted on, viz. the belief in the minds of 
bystanders that a good life is, after all, of little consequence, 
because notorious evil-livers die and have the blessing of the 
Church pronounced over them. 

We must be content to refer such readers as wish for fuller 
particulars to Mr. Maskell’s interesting volumes, published under 
the title,‘ Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane.’ For such 
as have not access to them, we may say, in brief, that the prayers 
are somewhat as follows, omitting the anthems, &c. which are 
interspersed. The first is— 


‘Non intres in judicium cum servo tuo, ve/ servula tua, Domine, quoniam 
nullus apud te justificabitur homo, nisi per te omnium peccatorum tribuatur 
remissio: non ergo eum ve/ eam tua quesumus judicialis sententia premat, quem 
vel quam tibi vera supplicatio fidei Christiane commendat : sed gratia tua illi 
succurrente mereatur evadere judicium ultionis, qui vel que dum viveret 
insignitus ve/ insignita est signaculo sancte Trinitatis. 

Deus cui omnia vivunt, cui non pereunt moriendo corpora nostra, sed 
mutantur in melius, te supplices deprecamur, ut quicquid famulus ve/ famula 
tuus vel tua vitiorum tue voluntati contrarium, fallente diabolo, et propria 
iniquitate atque fragilitate contraxit, tu pius et misericors abluas indulgendo, 
ejusque animam suscipi jubeas, per manus sanctorum angelorum tuorum dedu- 
cendam in sinum patriarcharum tuorum, Abrahe scilicet amici tui, et Isaac 
electi tui, atque Iacob dilecti tui, quo aufugit dolor et tristitia, atque suspirium, 
fidelium quoque anime felici jocunditate letantur, et in novissimo magni 
judicii die inter sanctos et electos tuos eam facias perpetus gloris tus percipere 
portionem, quam oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit, et in cor hominis non 
ascendit quam preeparasti diligentibus te.’—P. 115. 


We omit several shorter passages, which are, upon the whole, 
to the same effect. Afterwards come the following— 


‘ Pie recordationis affectu, fratres carissimi, commemorationem faciamus cari 
nostri vel care nostre quem ve/ quam Dominus noster de tentationibus hujus 
seculi assumpsit. Obsecremus misericordiam Dei nostri, ut ipse ei tribuere 
dignetur placitam et quietam mansionem, et remittat ei omnes lubrice 
temeritatis offensas, ut concessa sibi venia plene indulgentie quicquid in 
hoe seculo proprio vel alieno reatu deliquit, totum ineffabili pietate ac benig- 
nitate sua deleat, et abstergat. Per Christum. 

‘ Alia oratio cum Oremus. Oratio. 

‘Te Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, seterne Deus, suppliciter deprecamur 
pro spiritu fratris nostri ve/ sororis nostre, quem vel quam a voraginibus hujus 
seculi accersiri jussisti, ut digneris, Domine, dare ei lucidum locum refrigerii 
et quietis. Liceat ei transire portas inferorum et pcenas tenebrarum, maneatque 
in mansionibus sanctorum et in luce sancta quam olim Abrabe promisisti et 
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semini ejus. Nullam lesionem sentiat, spiritus ejus, sed cum magnus ille dies 
resurrectionis advenerit, resuscitare eum vel eam digneris una cum sanctis et 
electis tuis, deleasque ejus omnia delicta atque peccata usque ad novissi- 


mum quadrantem, tecumque immortalitatis tue vitam et regnum consequatur 
eternum.—P, 119. 


After an interval the following prayer occurs— 


‘Obsecramus misericordiam tuam, omnipotens eterne Dens, qui hominem ad 
imaginem tuam creare dignatus es, ut animam famuli tui ve/ famule tue N. 
quam hodierna die rebus humanis eximi, et ad te accersiri jussisti, blande et 
misericorditer suscipias. Non ei dominentur umbre mortis, nec tegat eum 
vel eam chaos et caligo tenebrarum, sed exutus ve/ exuta omnium criminum 
labe in sinu Abrahe collocatus ve/ collocata, locum refrigerii se adeptum vel 
adeptam esse gaudeat: ut cum dies judicii advenerit, cum sanctis et electi 
tuis eum ve/ eam resuscitari jubeas.’—P. 120. 


And soon afterwards the following, which, by comparison with 
our ‘ Almighty God, with whom do live,’ &c. and ‘ We give 
Thee hearty thanks,’ &c. very well illustrate the position we 
have laid down, as to the difference of tone of the ancient and 
modern office of the Church in this country— 


‘Oremus, fratres carissimi, pro spiritu cari nostri ve? care nostre N. quem 
Dominus de laqueo hujus seculi liberare dignatus est, cujus corpusculum hodie 
sepulture traditur, ut eum ve/ eam pietas Domini in sinu Abrahe collocare 
dignetur, ut cum magni judicii dies advenerit, inter sanctos et electos suos 
eum vel eam in parte dextera collocandum ve/ collocandam resuscitari 
faciat.’—Pp. 122, 123. 


‘Deus, apud quem spiritus mortuorum vivant, et in quo electorum anime, 
deposito carnis onere, plena felicitate letantur, presta supplicantibus nobis, 
ut anima famuli tui ve/ famule tus NV. que temporali per corpus visionis hujus 
luminis caruit visu, eterne illius lucis solatio potiatur. Non eam tormentum 
mortis attingat, nec dolor horrende visionis afficiat. Non penalis timor 
excruciet, non reorum pessima catena constringat, sed concessa sibi venia 
omnium delictorum, optate quietis consequatur gaudia repromissa.’—Pp. ] 23,124. 

‘Deus, cujus miseratione anime fidelium requiescunt, animabus Sadie 
famularumque tuarum hic et ubique in Christo quiescentium, da propitius 


suorum veniam peccatorum, ut a cunctis reatibus absoluti, tecum sine fine 
letentur.’—P. 128. 


We will now conclude this long article, with the brief obser- 
vation that the present service of the Church of England, as it 
seems to us, ought to be interpreted, as far as may be, by the 
more ancient offices from which it is derived. Any one who 
will take the trouble to do this, will, we think, find reason to 
think that the expressions made use of in it are free from those 
objections which have been alleged against them; and will, 
perhaps, be induced to acquiesce thankfully in the service as 
it is, in spite of the hardship that may, upon occasion, arise to 
a clergyman for refusing to say the office over the remains of 
one for whom he ventures not to entertain any hope. 
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June 25th. P.S.—Since writing the above, the subject of the 
Burial Service has been again brought before the House of 
Lords. On Friday, June 17th, it is reported that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in reply to Lord Ebury, observed that a 
great many of the clergy were averse to any change in the 
Burial Service, and that he, therefore, did not feel authorized 
to propose any legislation on the subject. 

e may reasonably suppose that the decision at which his 
grace has arrived, has been formed partly upon the entire 
failure of the meeting of prelates on the 2nd of February, partly 
on the apparent course which the debate in the Lower House of 
Convocation is taking. At any rate, it can be no subject for 
wonder, that after such a declaration, coupled with the Arch- 
bishop’s previous speech on the subject, Lord Ebury should 
give notice that he should call the attention of the House to this 
point. We regret that it will be impossible to trace this sub- 
ject further, for Lord Ebury’s motion is fixed for the very day 
when the present number of this Review must be in the hands 
of the public. 

As regards the debate in Convocation, it was renewed on the 
21st by Mr. Oxenden, who was followed by some other speakers; 
but the debate was cut short by a message from the Upper 
House upon another subject. Nothing of any great impor- 
tance was alleged on either side of the question, but it is im- 
possible to help seeing that opinions are somewhat converging 
to the adoption of the amendment of the Dean of Norwich. 
This is a result which, for reasons which every one who has read 
what we have alleged will understand, we should extremely 
deplore. We trust Members of the Lower House will not 
allow the cruel alternative of the restriction of discipline, or the 
alteration of the service. We feel sure that there is a wiser 
middle course which may be adopted, wiser we need hardly say, 
not because it is a middle course, but almost in spite of it. The 
motion we should propose as an amendment, would be the 
Reception of the Report, omitting the recommendation of the 
Restoration of Discipline. We suggest it, not because it is a 
handsome compromise, but because we fully believe it is the 
true view of the case, a view in which we feel sure that the 
common sense of the country clergy would acquiesce in pre- 
ference to adopting any other suggestion that has yet been 
brought before them. 

At the date at which we are writing, the debate on the 
Burial Service, which had been interrupted by a message from 
the Upper House on the subject of the condemnation of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ had not been renewed, and stands adjourned to a 
later day. We can only, therefore, express our hope that this 
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article may yet contribute its small share towards a result 
which at one time we had hoped to chronicle, viz. the rejection 
of the amendment of the Dean of Norwich. We trust it will 
not be thought presumptuous in us if we express the hope that 
some Member of Convocation will propose the measure which 
we have just suggested, viz. the Adoption of the Report, 
minus the Recommendation of the Restoration of Discipline. 
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Art. [V.— Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain, from 
1783 to 1830. Contributed to the Edinburgh Review by the 
Right Hon, Sir Georce Cornewatt Lewis, Bart. Edited 
by Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. London: Longman, Green, 
and Co. 1864. 


Tue period which has elapsed since the death of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis has already produced several testimonies to his 
worth, and to a sense of the loss experienced by the country in 
his premature removal. The notices of his life and career, 
published at the time, displayed expressions of regard, which 
could only have been inspired by real depth and earnestness of 
character, and were characterized by a warmth of feeling rarely 
exhibited on such occasions, Sir Edmund Head, who has per- 
formed the part of literary executor, is fully justified in saying— 


‘There was a feeling that a statesman was taken from us whom we could ill 
spare ; one to whom the country might have looked for sober thought and able 
guidance in the difficulties then impending. If we missed him then, we have 
good reason now to feel his loss quite as deeply, for those difficulties are greater 
now than they were last year. Domestic politics hang on a thread which 
grows weaker every day, and foreign affairs are in a more distracted state. In 
America the tide of war has gone on surging backwards and forwards without 
any decisive superiority to either side, whilst in Europe a gulf has opened, as 
it were under our feet.’ 


It is not, however, Sir George C. Lewis’s career as a States- 
man that we now propose to consider, but the collected volume 
of his Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain, which has 
lately been published. A task like that which Sir Edmund Head 
has undertaken in editing the work now before us, is always 
somewhat difficult and rather thankless. Even to superintend 
the re-publication of the completed writings of any friend who 
has been summoned by death, and left his labours unfinished, is 
always rather repugnant to the feelings. If the editor ventures 
on an alteration, is he sure he is not misrepresenting his friend ? 
If he leaves the text in its integrity when he arrives at a passage, 
the subject, perhaps, of a conversation with him who can now no 
longer answer his inquiries, and clear up his difficulties, is he 
to abide by the printed words, or to alter according to his own 
private tradition, which embodies, he feels sure, the latest, the 
most matured, judgment of the writer? Difficult as such a task 
may be, it presents fewer complications than when, as in the 
present case, it is an incomplete work that remains; one which 
the writer would, probably, have re-cast in some measure. Sir 
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Edmund Head has followed the best course open to him; he 
has re-published the essays, mainly in the form in which they 
were first printed in the Zdinburgh Review ; when he tells us, 
‘for want of space, passages were omitted, and notes and 
‘references were curtailed. Where the original proofs exist 
‘(which is not the case with all the articles), these passages and 
‘notes have been restored. On the other hand, the text of the 
‘ Review, where it differs from that of the proof, has, as a 
‘general rule, been considered as embodying the author's last 
‘corrections, and expressing his final opinions.’ Sir Edmund 
Head has fulfilled his editorial functions with conscientious care. 
A full index occupying twenty-four pages shows that the editor 
desired to render the book as generally useful as possible, and 
was not unmindful of the great help so afforded to the reader. 
An index, indeed, was the more needed, as the volume in its 
existing shape does not, and cannot, undertake to supply a 
detailed and continuous narrative of all the events of the period 
to which it refers, though it will be found to furnish a most 
valuable commentary to the existing histories. No one except 
the author, Sir Edmund Head truly says, could have welded 
the detailed reviews together into a collected form. Had this 
been done, the volume would undoubtedly have taken a more 
permanent place in the historical literature of our country than 
we can venture to predict for it in its present shape. But this 
want can unfortunately now never be supplied ; meanwhile, the 
volume as it stands will well repay the diligent and attentive 
reader who desires information on many points connected with 
what Sir E. Head calls ‘ the Ministerial History of the Country,’ 
for the period of the half century which closed with 1830. 

The peculiar merits of Sir George C. Lewis’s quality of mind, 
and habits of thought, are very noticeable in this volume. Deep 
acquaintance with the general history of the period, conscientious 
investigation of details, are united with a vigorous and compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject-matter of each essay, as a whole. 
A great accumulation of materials has not prevented, has gone 
hand in hand with a carefully-planned method of construction. 
Every stone in the structure, so to speak, has been closely 
scanned and thoroughly proved, and not admitted to form part 
of the edifice, unless deserving the honour. Every scrap of 
evidence appears duly weighed, and its authenticity carefully 
inquired into. Sincere admiration for some of the great men, 
the heroes of the story, does not prevent a consciousness of their 
errors at times. Instinctive fairness, we might say, were we to 
look for one epithet more than another, marks the volume. 
Thus, Pitt’s conduct, in the early part of the year 1801, is 
investigated as thoroughly as Fox’s extreme views on the subject 
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ot the French Revolution, and impartial justice meted out to 
both. Perhaps this very rare quality of mind may be a further 
cause, in addition to its fragmentary character, why the volume 
does not appear to us likely to attain a very extended circulation ; 
but the book will be of the greatest service to those who prefer an 
impartial statement, though imperfect as a history, to a brilliant 
but unscrupulous narrative. Where a volume is, like the present 
one, a collection of distinct essays, united only by the fact that 
they illustrate consecutive periods in our history, it becomes less 
desirable to follow the writer through every page, especially 
where, as in this instance, there are such a vast variety of subjects 
embraced. And since the earlier papers refer principally to the 
epoch of Pitt’s greatest power, which we have had occasion to 
mention recently,’ we propose to confine our remarks mainly to 
the essay on the Administration which succeeded to power on 
Pitt’s retirement from office in 1801. 

The breaking-up of the Government at that moment must 
have taken every one who was not in the secret by surprise. 
That an Administration which had successfully solved one of the 
most difficult, if not the most difficult, problem of the age, the 
method of carrying through the union with Ireland; an Adminis- 
tration which had vigorously prosecuted the war with France, 
which possessed both the confidence of the king, and a con- 
siderable majority in Parliament, should suddenly collapse and 
sink when no storms assailed it, must have seemed almost 
incredible. Fox, when informed of the circumstance, and who 
was to be the future Minister, remarked, in a letter to Lord 
Holland, ‘ Addington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, as against 
Pitt! If I do believe it, it must be quia incomprehensibile.’ Pitt, 
as is well known, himself suggested his successor to the king : 
thinking, probably, that he would, in reality, retain the greatest 
share of power, and relying too strongly on the life-long friend- 
ship between him and Addington. A very clear account of this 
transaction is given in the ‘ Life of Lord Sidmouth,’ derived from 
Mr. Abbott’s (Lord Colchester’s) Journal, which we therefore 
quote: 

‘It was now ascertained that Mr. Pitt persisted in his original determination, 
either to bring forward the proposition (for granting a full share of political 
— and privileges to the Roman Catholics) or to resign ; and already the 

ing has been led to expect a written communication from him to that effect. 
Upon the speakers’ (Mr. Addington’s) arrival, therefore, in the Royal presence, 
His Majesty immediately desired him to undertake the conduct of affairs; and 
when he earnestly requested to be excused, the king said to him, in the most 


emphatic manner, “ Lay your hand upon your heart, and ask yourself where I 
am to turn for support if you do not stand by me.” And undoubtedly this was 
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a question which the speaker must have found it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to answer satisfactorily. Such, however, was his reluctance to accept 
a station which would have been to many others the highest object of ambition, 
that he resolved again to endeavour to reconcile matters; and with this object, 
on retiring from the king’s presence, he a second time consulted Mr. Pitt? 
whose reply showed that in viewed the question in the same light in which 
His Majesty had done : “I see nothing but ruin, Addington, if you hesitate.” ’ 


To this Administration Pitt, as is well known, gave at first a 
general support, and, in reply to an assault made on it by 
Lord Grey, then Mr. Grey, in the House of Commons, spoke 
vigorously in its defence. The more vigorously perhaps, because 
some of the shafts directed against those over whom he then 
cast the shield of his protection were, in fact, aimed at himself. 
A part of the complaint alleged was that the reason why the 
old Ministry had resigned was not publicly mentioned. Was 
this a reason, Pitt asked, why their successors were to be 
refused that confidence which was due to them? Then, warm- 
ing with his subject, he proceeded to speak in high terms of 
Addington as ‘a gentleman who was admired in private as well 
‘as respected and esteemed in public, who had been long chosen 
‘into the situation of the first commoner in this country, 
‘and had lately been unanimously re-elected to that high 
‘station. Was this the person of whom the House of Com- 
‘mons were to say they would not confide in him, because at a 
‘moment of difficulty (dissembled by none, but exaggerated by 
‘some persons who loved to dwell on any topic which gave any 
‘ thing of a gloom to our affairs) he quitted a situation of the 
‘highest authority that a representative of the people could 
‘ possess, for one of greater trouble and perplexity, and at a 
‘moment when honourable gentlemen were holding out the 
‘ difficulties of the situation to be insuperable? To refuse con- 
‘ fidence to such a person in such a situation appeared to him to 
‘be repugnant to common sense and to common justice.’ Nor 
was the eulogy confined to the head of the new Cabinet alone. 
Pitt spoke in praise equally of Lord Hawkesbury, Lord St. 
Vincent, and Lord Eldon. It is impossible to doubt the 
sincerity at this time of Pitt’s declaration on this subject,—to 
do so would be to doubt the word of a man, who, though 
haughty and domineering, always exhibited the highest qualities 
of honesty and sincerity in his personal relations. Pitt con- 
tinued to support the ministry during the remainder of the year 
1801; but during the session of 1802, according to Sir G. C. 
Lewis, he absented himself from Parliament. By the session 
of 1802, we suppose Sir G. C. Lewis to mean the session which 
was opened on Nov. 23d, for though Pitt appears to have 
attended Parliament but seldom in the early part of that year 
(Parliament was prorogued on June 28th), he undoubtedly was 
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resent at the debate on the 12th of April, when Sir Francis 
Burdett arraigned his conduct and that of the late Ministry. 
We have been unable to find any detailed notice of Pitt’s 
answer to this attack, in the course of which he requested that 
an amendment proposed—that the thanks of the House should 
be given to the late Administration—might be withdrawn. On 
this occasion Pitt, according to Lord Stanhope, spoke in ‘his 
loftiest tone,’ but the reply itself does not appear to have been 
reported, and it is not to be found in the careful collection of his 
speeches made by Hathaway; Pitt’s absence from public affairs 
at this time was much noticed, and the same sort of feeling 
which recently attributed Garibaldi’s departure from England 
to some subtle foreign influence instead of the requirements of 
health, refused to believe but that Pitt’s absence at Bath was 
owing to some deeper cause than an attack of gout and a desire to 
take the waters. During this time of retirement, Pitt strenuously 
avoided anything which might embarrass the Ministry, and 
refused to be a party to any scheme for this purpose. It is also 
to this date that we must ascribe, we presume, the check which, 
according to Lord Holland, Pitt imposed on Canning’s flow of 
satire on Addington. An admonition which does not appear, 
we must add, to have arrested that bitter stream of ridicule for 
any long period, and the existence of which it would be diffi- 
cult to believe, except on the statement of so high an authority 
as Lord Holland, who goes on further to state that Canning was 
compelled to write a letter of apology or explanation to the new 
Minister. ‘I have seen it,’ writes Lord Holland in his me- 
moirs, of the Whig Party, ‘It is fulsome in expression, but 
‘manifestly written under constraint, and at the suggestion of a 
‘third person.’ But with whatever consideration Pitt might 
for the time restrain his immediate followers from assaulting 
the Government, though he might himself give Addington the 
most decorous support, it was impossible for the new Adminis- 
tration to possess any lasting stability. The ratification of the 
peace of Amiens ensured their popularity for the moment, but 
the breaking of that truce, for a peace it hardly deserves to be 
called, involved them in its ruins. Never, perhaps, was any 
Treaty of Peace so ardently welcomed. The mob of London 
took the horses out of the carriage which contained the French 
envoy charged with the completed Treaty, and dragged him 
through the streets in triumph. All London was illuminated. 
‘ Never, perhaps,’ (says the Annual Register) ‘ since the resto- 
‘ration of Charles II., was the general joy in England so high 
‘and extravagant. It was in proportion to the sufferings that 
‘had been so long endured from the war, and the miserable fore- 
‘bodings arising from its further continuance.’ It was in pro- 
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portion, we might add, to the extravagant estimate of the 
powers of the allies at the breaking out of hostilities and the 
miserable collapse of those hopes. ‘the testimony of all persons 
who have left memoirs of that period, concurs in the same ex- 
pectation, that the French, when the war commenced in 1793, 
must not only be speedily defeated, but must accept any terms, 
however onerous, that might be imposed on them. Mrs. Trench’s 
curious memoirs might be cited in support of this. Lord 
Holland’s ‘ Reminiscences’ tell the same story. He spent the 
summer and autumn of 1792 in Denmark and Prussia, and in 
both countries was struck with the state of public opinion, 
capable of accounting for ‘many subsequent events in Europe, 
‘though the impression made by those events has obliterated 
‘with many the recollection of former feelings, and produced 
‘such changes as may invalidate with posterity the credibility 
‘of my testimony to their existence. The first was the uni- 
‘versal persuasion that France would be subdued; the second, 
‘the general dissatisfaction and pain with which the prospect 
‘of such success was contemplated by large classes of the 
‘ people. 

PY Military men, politicians, and all who were styled good 
‘ company, treated any resistance to regular German armies by 
‘ French troops, much more by National Guards, raw levies, 
‘ volunteers, or peasantry, as an utter impossibility. ‘The art of 
‘war, said they, was reduced to a certainty; the notion of 
‘ valour, enthusiasm, or numbers defeating disciplined troops, 
‘ commanded by an experienced captain like the Duke of Bruns- 
‘ wick, was as chimerical as an attempt to confute a problem in 
‘ mathematics by metaphor, fancy, or ingenuity. Moreover, the 
‘moral, as well as the scientific superiority of the military 
‘powers (for so the German courts then termed themselves 
‘xat’ éCoynv) over Frenchmen was equally insisted upon.’ In 
proportion to this belief in their own superiority was the rash- 
ness and insolence of the allies, The Prussians, ever ready to 
appropriate their neighbours’ possessions, seized Mentz for 
themselves. The Austrians, though declaring that their sole 
object was to terminate anarchy in France, and to restore 
limited monarchy, intended ‘ to secure the whole of the French 
‘ territory north of the Somme, and they had settled (and even 
‘marked out on the map) the portion of it, which, if ceded, 
‘ would prevail on them to make peace with the Republic.’ 
(Lord Holland’s Memoirs.) In furtherance of this policy, they 
took possession of the towns of Condé and Valenciennes, in the 
name of the Emperor, and not in that of Louis XVII. Not 
content with this, they desired to take advantage of the con- 
fusion to regain Alsace for the Empire. The Prussians did not 
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approve of this part of the plan; they could not bear to see the 
aggrandizement of their great German rival. The selfish ov 
of Austria annihilated the possibility of any sympathy in France 
for the supposed object of their attack on that country. Those 
loyalists who might have joined them were deterred by per- 
ceiving that their co-operation was desired for the benefit of their 
foes, not for the dethroned prince whose name was cited in their 
proclamations. The mutual jealousy of the allies paralyzed 
their efforts. The expeditions sent out by England to Quiberon, 
the Netherlands, and the Helder, were ill-planned and worse 
commanded. Not even the magnificent list of successes at sea 
—Howe’s victory, Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the 
crowning glory of the Nile—could atone for the losses and hard- 
ships of the war. In proportion to the inflated hopes of the 
nation was the bitterness of the reaction. Pitt himself was one 
of the first to be aware of the necessity of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, on the ground that a breathing time was required, that 
the state of the country required repose before continuing the 
struggle, if inevitable. Public feeling passed through the same 
round of change on this occasion as on many others previously. 
In Lord Grenville’s words, ‘it is a curious speculation in history 
‘ to see how often the good people of England have played this 
‘ game, over and over again, and how incorrigible they are in it. 
‘To desire war without reflection ; to be unreasonably elated 
‘ with success; to be still more unreasonably depressed by difficul- 
‘ties, and to call out for peace with an impatience which makes 
‘ suitable terms unattainable, are the established maxims and the 
‘ regular progress of the popular mind in this country. Yet, such 
‘ as it is, it is worth all the other countries of the world put to- 
‘gether ; so we must not too much complain of it. But those 
remarks, made with reference to the French war of this date, 
Sir G. C. Lewis is careful to inform us, as a proof of the altered 
character of the nation, ‘whatever truth they may have had at that 
‘time, are not applicable to the state of the popular mind in 
‘ this country since the commencement of the war with Russia.’ 

The renewal of the war, as we have said, made it conclusively 
obvious that a strong hand was required at the helm. It is 
doubtful how long this Government could have been able to 
stand even had these events not precipitated its downfall. 
Addington had felt his weakness so keenly, that so early as the 
end of 1801, as we find from the very interesting Memoirs of 
Earl Grey, some attempts had been made to induce several 
of the Whig party to join the Government. This negotiation 
appears to Lave dragged on for some considerable time. In 
December, 1802, Lord Grey, writing to Fox, speaks of its 
failure as the ‘“ happiest escape ” he had ever had in his life ;’ 
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and he adds, (the Duke of Bedford, who, it appears, was to 
have had a principal share in the arrangement, having died in 
the meantime), ‘Even if the Duke of Bedford were living, 
‘I would not embark upon the terms which were proposed last 
‘ year; now, no earthly consideration should induce me to do 
‘so.’ But this attempt at a coalition, though renewed in 1803, 
and again in 1804, eventually came to nothing. At the time, 
it appears to have been believed that the determination of the 
king to refuse Fox admittance into the Government, and the 
equally strong determination of the opposition to accept no 
offers in which Fox was not included, prevented the proposal 
from being carried into effect. Others, judging by the light of 
events then future, have thought that Pitt, who was concerned 
with the later of these negotiations, was not really sincere in 
proposing a junction with any of the opposition, and that the 
king would, if sufficient pressure had been put on him, have 
— the point. Sir G. C. Lewis appears in some degree to 
ean to this opinion, and he considers the fact that the king 
accepted Fox as Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment in 1806, ‘a conclusive proof that Pitt might have obtained 
‘the same concession from the king, if he had resisted the 
‘ exclusion of Mr. Fox in 1804; and that, however strong were 
‘ the king’s objections to particular men or measures, he would, 
‘ when his position became untenable, yield to constitutional 
‘ pressure. But this very pressure was what Pitt was un- 
willing to apply at the particular time, dreading the effect on 
the king’s mind. ‘It is, in our opinion, certain,’ says Sir 
G. C. Lewis, ‘that a junction with Fox and Lord Grenville 
‘ was at this moment sincerely, nay ardently, desired by Pitt, 
‘and that his disappointment at the king’s refusal to admit 
‘Fox into the Cabinet, by which alone Lord Grenville’s 
‘adhesion could be obtained, was great and genuine. His 
‘conduct, and the exigencies of his position, equally point to 
‘ this conclusion.’ The result showed that Pitt had not over- 
estimated these difficulties, and the desirability of obtaining an 
accession of strength to his administration. As a coalition 
with Fox was impossible, it was of course equally impracticable 
to endeavour to persuade any of his friends to join the Govern- 
ment. Failing thus to induce any of his opponents to join 
him, Pitt was reduced to form his administration from among 
the members of the late Government with only the addition of 
a few personal adherents. This ‘community of suffering’ drew 
the two sections of opposition closer together; Pitt, however, 
having united his forces with the followers of Addington, found 
himself again at the head of a large majority in the House of 
Commons. But this power was dearly purchased by the having 
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to submit to a partnership with Addington, and to yield to the 
king’s wishes with regard to Roman Catholic emancipation. It 
is very difficult to look with satisfaction on the conduct either 
of Pitt or of Addington at this time, and we fully agree with 
the following quotation from Sir G. C. Lewis :— 


‘The part which Addington played was undoubtedly mean, low-minded, and 
selfish; he acted powcr Pitt without generosity. He sought, by subser- 
vience towards him, and by thus obtaining the great leader's assistance, to 
retain his hold upon Parliament ; and by. subservience to the king, to retain 
the royal favour. In this manner he hoped, without any real merit or ability, 
to continue in office. 

‘No man of spirit or independence would have played this shabby game. But 
on the other hand, the position which Pitt had made for himself was such as 
to deprive him of the right of severe criticism, to create dissatisfaction in the 
leaders of all parties, to expose him to blame from all sides, and to denude him 
of all cordial support except from his personal adherents. The part which he 
attempted to fill, of secret adviser of the measures of the Government, without 
real power or responsibility, was sure after a time to lead to disappointment 
and misunderstanding. His relations to Addington as a friend and counsellor 
in private, and an independent supporter or censor in public, were radically 
inconsistent. The middle line which he traced for himself, of tenderness and 
forbearance to Addington, and of abstinence from parliamentary pressure on 
the king, so much complained of by Lord Grenville, satisfied nobody, and was 
intelligible to nobody. It alienated the Grenvilles and Foxites, with whom he 
refused to form an alliance in opposition, and who therefore would not join him 
when he was charged with the formation of a Government; it wounded Ad- 
dington, who considered himself overthrown by a friend ; it failed in mitigating 
the king, who regarded Pitt as the real author of his favourite’s ruin. What- 
ever may be thought of Pitt’s foreign and domestic policy during the war of 
the Revolution, it cannot be disputed that up to 1801, he showed all the quali- 
ties of a great parliamentary leader, and that he succeeded in inspiring confi- 
dence in a large body of followers. But by his ambiguous conduct during the 
three following years—by his policy of seclusion and mystery—he so far 
weakened his parliamentary position, that on being charged with the formation 
of a Ministry in 1804, he was unable to obtain the adhesion of any of the 
chief parliamentary parties. The Grenvilles, the Foxites, even Addington and 
his personal friends, stood aloof, and Pitt became in substance the head of the 
old Ministry, whose policy he had condemned in the most contemptuous lan- 
guage, and in whose overthrow he had taken the most prominent part.’ 


The rebuke which Pitt drew on himself from Sheridan is well 
known and was equally well deserved :— 


‘The right honourable gentleman (said Sheridan in a debate on March 6, 
1805), has thought fit to allude tothe support which I gave to Lord Sidmouth, 
when that noble lord was Chancellor of the Exchequer. He represents it as 
an insidious and hollow hy I hope it is not my character to give any 
support of that description. I say I gave my support to the late Administra- 


tion with the most perfect good faith, and I know that the noble lord has 
always been ready to acknowledge it. But supposing I had not supported him 
with firmness and fidelity—what then? I never professed to do so, either 
to that Administration or to this House. I supported them because I approved 
of many of their measures ; but principally was I induced to support them 
because I considered their continuance in office a security against the return 
to power of the right honourable gentleman opposite me, which ever appeared 
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to me as the greatest national calamity. If, indeed, J had recommended the 
noble lord to his Majesty ; If I had come down to the House and described the 
noble lord as the fittest man in the country to fill the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because it was a convenient step to my own safety, in retiring 
from a situation which I could no longer fill with honour ; if, having seduced 
him into that situation, I had afterwards tapered off from a prominent support 
when I saw that the Minister of my own choice was acquiring greater stability 
and popularity than I wished for ; if, when I saw an opening to my own return 
to power, I had entered into a combination with others, whom I meant also to 
betray, from the sole lust of power and office, in order to remove him ; and if, 
under the dominion of these base a I had then treated with ridicule and 
contempt the very man whom 1 had before held up to the choice of my 
Sovereign, and the approbation of this House and the Public, then indeed [ 
should have merited the contempt of all good men, and should have deserved 
to be told that I was hollow and insincere in my support, aud had acted a mean 
and perfidious part.’ 


Yet, for many reasons, we must not judge Pitt severely ; he 
evidently was considered by a large section of the people to be 
the only man capable of conducting the country through the 
crisis then impending. Had he not successfully steered the 
ship of the state through many years of war and trouble—was 
not the incompetence of Addington clear—would the king ever 
admit to his favour any Minister from the ranks of the oppo- 
sition? Add to all these difficulties the fluctuating condition 
of the king’s mind, the state of which his Ministers knew far 
better than any one else,—how often his intellect hovered on 
the verge of insanity, how at times it seemed about to break 
down utterly. The responsibility they laboured under was 
great indeed. Even in the case of a private person, right 
feeling naturally shrinks from intruding on them in such times 
any questions likely to harass or distress them—and how much 
more with the king? Lord Eldon’s Life is full of descriptions 
of the perplexities which the king’s condition of mind caused. 
The Chancellor himself, however, does not seem to have felt as 
much difficulty as others; as we may learn from his own state- 
ment with regard to one of the most disputed points :— 

‘During one of his Majesty’s indispositions, and when there was a doubt 
whether he was sufficiently recovered to make it fit to take his Royal Sign 
Manual to a Commission for passing Acts of Parliament, the time approached, 
when, if the Mutiny Bills were not renewed and passed, the establishments of 
the army and navy, in the midst of war, must have broken up. It became, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to have his Royal Sign Manual to acts for con- 
tinuing those establishments. 

‘I have committed this to paper, having been much abused on account of 
this transaction, and for the purpose of stating that it was my determination, if 
I thought his Majesty sufficiently well as an individual to give his assent, to 
take the Royal Sign Manual to the Commission, and execute it without making 
any observation ; if, on the other hand, I did not think him so well as an indi- 
vidual,—inasmuch as the competency of the king, as king, was what the law 
authorized me to consider as belonging to him, notwithstanding his indisposi- 
tion, I determined to take the Royal Sign Manual to the Commission, and, 
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after executing it, to state to the House in what condition of his Majesty I 
had taken this step, and to throw myself on Parliament's consideration, of my 
case, and my having so acted, in order, in a most perilous period, to prevent the 
establishments, necessary for the defence, and indeed the existence, of the 
country from going to pieces. —Lord Eldon’s Memoirs, Vol. I. Pp. 418—420. 


In other words, the Lord Chancellor appears to have resolved 
to have obtained his Majesty’s signature whether sane or not. 
Though feeling greatly the dangerous responsibility he assumed, 
the necessity of the case appears to have excused him to himself, 
and to have made him feel certain of pardon from others. The 
king, however, though greatly excited in mind, does not appear 
at this period to have been actually insane, and we have quoted 
this case merely as an instance of a class of incidents which 
must frequently have occurred at these times. Pitt’s renewed 

ower did not, as is well known, continue long. Broken in 
health, depressed in mind by the failure of his plans, by troubles 
at home, and the defeats of the Allies of England abroad, he 
breathed his last in an atmosphere of general gloom. His death 
was the signal for the dissolution of the Ministry. The king, at 
Pitt’s death, felt that only two courses lay before him. Either 
he might gather together the scattered members of his old 
Cabinet, or he must be driven to choose an Administration from 
the benches of the opposition. The latter alternative was so 
distasteful to him, that he endeavoured to patch up the leaky 
vessel which was virtually unseaworthy. Lord Hawkesbury, 
the then Home Secretary, was selected for the task. But 
though this nobleman felt himself unequal to such an under- 
taking, and declined it, he managed to secure for himself at 
once the post of Warden of the Cinque Ports. This lucrative 
sinecure had been bestowed on Pitt by the king’s express com- 
mand ; and his Majesty had accompanied the gift with a declara- 
tion that he would accept no other nomination to it. It was 
given to Pitt partly to commemorate his disinteresteduess in 
appointing Colonel Barré to another sinecure place of about 
equal value, which he might in complete conformity with the 
feelings and practice of the time have taken for himself. But 
Lord Hawkesbury was fired by no such ambition as had 
dignified Pitt’s personal conduct throughout his whole career, 
and though unable to emulate him in ability, did not disdain to 
show how much inferior to him he was in disinterestedness, by 
immediately securing this wealthy piece of patronage for him- 
self. The king, unable to find assistance in this quarter, most 
reluctantly consented to send for Lord Grenville who insisted 
on the formation of a Ministry on comprehensive principles. 
Fox and Lord Lansdowne (then Lord Henry Petty), and the 
late Lord Grey (then Lord Howick), were among the more 
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distinguished members of this Administration, into the ranks of 
which, in consideration of his parliamentary following, Lord 
Sidmouth also was admitted. But this Government, like the 
one which preceded it, was destined to experience shortly the 
loss of its chief. Fox, whose health had long been precarious, 
and who had never entirely recovered from the injury his 
constitution sustained from the fatigue of his rapid journey 
homeward from Italy in 1788, sank into the grave little more 
than six months after his great antagonist. It is very re- 
markable to observe how much this great man’s sweetness 
of disposition and charm of character, however overlaid by 
habits which deprived both of their full influence, swayed his 
contemporaries during his later life. 

We find, in the course of Fox’s last illness, Lord Ellenborough 
and Lord Sidmouth alike joining in regrets, both ‘on every 
public and every private account, at the approaching death of 
one whom they had so frequently thwarted and opposed. ‘This 
change of feeling is the more noticeable, as a friend of Lord 
Sidmouth’s, writing to congratulate him on his resumption of 
office, but a few months before, had, apparently with his full 
acquiescence, compared Lord Sidmouth’s and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s position in the Cabinet to that of ‘a faithful old 
‘steward with his mastiff by his side, watching new servants, 
‘lest they should have some evil designs against the old Family 
‘ Mansion.’ More even than this, the king’s inveterate hostility 
had been overpowered by the same influences, and he, too, 
admitted that little as he had ever expected to do so, he had 
regretted Mr. Fox’s death. Scarcely six months more, and the 
Ministry itself was obliged to resign. The king, who had never 
given them a cordial support, took occasion, at what might 
have seemed a very trivial matter, to rid himself of them. The 
vigorous prosecution of the war with France, was the subject of 
their anxious deliberations; and, in order the better to provide 
fur this, they introduced into the Annual Mutiny Bill a clause 
to permit commissions in the army generally to be held by 
Roman Catholics. Members of that form of belief were already, 
and had long been, allowed to hold such commissions in Ireland : 
and this alteration was designed to assimilate the law throughout 
the whole of Great Britain. The king agreed to this at first, 
but afterwards took exception at the wording of the clause, and 
required its withdrawal. The Ministry, though reluctantly, 
acquiesced in this change. They expressed a strong feeling of 
regret that, at this time, when the aid of every loyal arm was 
required for the defence of the country, any cause should 
intervene to deprive them of any assistance. The king not 
only held to his refusal, but required an assurance from his 
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Ministers that they would propose to him no further concessions 
to the Roman Catholics. This pledge the Ministers could not 
give, and accordingly resigned. ‘Thus ended, in March, 1807, 
“after a duration of about fourteen months, the nearest approach 
‘to a Whig Administration which was in power during the forty- 
‘seven years between 1783 and 1830. The king had never 
‘given it a cordial support, and he dexterously availed himself 
‘of the earliest opportunity which his Ministers afforded him for 
‘bringing about a rupture, and driving them to resignation.’ 
Thus, also, ‘the whirligig of Time brought his revenges,’ and, 
although unwittingly, Lord Sidmouth, by a curious Nemesis, 
was deprived of office on the same grounds that Pitt had been 
in 1801. The conduct of the king, in requiring this promise, 
was very severely criticised in both Houses of Parliament. In 
the Commons, a resolution was proposed, ‘That it is contrary 
‘ to the first duties of the confidential servants of the Crown to 
‘restrain themselves by any pledge, expressed or implied, from 
‘offering to the king any advice which the course of circum- 
‘stances may render necessary for the welfare and security of 
‘the empire.’ A motion to the same effect was made in the 
House of Lords, and in both Houses a keen debate followed. 
It was strongly urged on the one hand, that in a country 
governed on such principles as England is, it was unheard of 
that Ministers should be fettered as to the advice they might 
consider it their duty to give to the Crown. That if the king, 
as he asserted, had acted without an adviser, it was impossible 
to maintain the constitutional theory, that the king could do no 
wrong. On the other hand, it was contended that Ministers, by 
their conduct, arraigned their sovereign at the bar of Parliament. 
The members of the late Government expected a majority in 
the House of Commons, and were disappointed in proportion ; 
but the numbers by which they were beaten were small. We 
have selected this short episode in the Parliamentary history 
of the country out of Sir. G. C. Lewis's volume by preference. 
Of a book formed as this one is, by linking together a number of 
disconnected though consecutive essays, it is difficult to give a 
general outline in a review. A review of a volume composed of 
other reviews best serves its purpose in our judgment when it 
confines itself, as has been our object, to directing attention to 
the critical merits of such a book. And we have the rather 
chosen a portion of our annals of which the narrative in other 
histories is generally confused and meagre, to show both the 
clearness and the copious details of this volume. Within the short 
period 1800—7, no less than four changes of the Administration 
took place. Pitt, Addington, Addington and Pitt, Lord Gren- 
ville, all held sway. Nor was the time, though thus chequered 
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with changes, unfruitful in great deeds. The union with Ireland. 
the peace of Amiens, the continuation of war with France, all 
were comprised within this brief space. Nor had the state of 
parties, at the close of these few years, undergone any slight 
change. The two great rivals, Pitt and Fox, had both passed 
away. The field was left to men of feebler powers and less lofty 
aims. The king, twice within this brief time, by the resolute 
determination of his will, refused any concession to the Roman 
Catholics ; but his power thus stoutly displayed was about to 
yield. The cloud which had previously obscured his mind settled 
again in a permanent form, and the appointment of the Regent 
virtually announced the close of his authority. Yet, though 
the end of his power was so near at hand, at no period of his 
reign had it been so strenuously asserted as during the last few 
years of intermitted vigour. The dismissal of Pitt, like his 
appointment, was the result of the monarch’s fiat; no struggle 
in Parliament compelled the Minister to yield, no public accla- 
mation hailed his successor. Addington was acquiesced in 
merely as the locum tenens of Pitt. And if, when the growing 
amount of discontent, both within doors and without, required 
first that Addington should associate Pitt with himself, and 
when that support was lost, should make way for the Grenville 
Ministry, the king was speedily able again to exert his power, 
and profiting by the mistakes of his Cabinet, to shake off a yoke 
so burdensome to him. The personal character of the king is 
so mixed up with the events of the time, that it is scarcely 
possible to understand the difficulties of his Ministers without 
some reference to it. The determination of George III. to be 
‘a king’ could never have been carried out as it was had he not 
devoted the closest application to the work of governing his 
people. The number of notes to his Ministers is extraordinary ; 
these are written at all times and on all occasions, both important 
and insignificant, and display a remarkable attention, not only 
to the larger questions of government, but extending far beyond 
into many minor details. This was very much ridiculed at the 
time, as a reference to such a work as ‘ Peter Pindar’ shows. 
Undeterred, perhaps unconscious that his conduct excited such 
remarks, we find the king interfering, intermeddling, with very 
trivial matters. Thus, in George Broce's diary, there is a very 
curious record of many long conversations with the king, who 
is described in one place as perfectly acquainted with minute 
details of the conduct and behaviour of subordinate officers in 
the Bedfordshire Regiment of Militia. Some of the king's 
remarks on persons, and observations of character, showed a 
considerable though narrow-minded shrewdness. Thus he 
noticed very early the Prince of Wales’s (George IV.) love of 
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show and glitter. Thus, he carefully provided lodgings for his 
Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, when in attendance on him at Wey- 
mouth, and paid for them himself, having remarked a tendency 
to parsimony in that high legal functionary. 

ore than anything else, the king's prejudices appear 
throughout in every contemporary description of him—pre- 
judices, constant, enduring, and invincible. His opinion of 
Lord Chatham is well known—his objection to Fox, and deter- 
mination to reject him as Minister even at the risk of civil war, 
is no less characteristic. The royal influence appears, notwith- 
standing all these things, as almost unbounded. Thus, even the 
great Earl of Chatham expressed himself as overpowered b 
a sense of the monarch’s favours, even while the king’s dislike 
of him materially influenced his position ; and Burke could fairly 
describe that great Minister as overwhelmed with anxiety to 
make himself acceptable as long as he thought the door of the 
royal closet ‘ stands ajar to receive him. The least peep into 
that closet intoxicates him, and will to the end of his life.’ It 
is necessary to endeavour to realize these things that we may 
understand the atmosphere which surrounded the leading men 
of that time; the influence which they courted or dreaded; 
which might, with impartial unfairness retain them, as in Lord 
Bute’s instance, in power ; or, as in Fox’s, compel them to waste 
the best years of their lives in opposition. And as we read of 
the web of continual petty intrigue which surrounded and 
thwarted men like those we have named, their successes appear 
more to be admired, their failings more deserving to have all 
allowance made for them. Behind, overshadowing all the 
history of the times, the insanity of the monarch appears every- 
where as a constant source of gloom. To this misfortune, and 
to a natural, instinctive, honourable reluctance to do anything 
which might tend to bring it on when not present, we must 
ascribe many of the political as well as the personal difficulties 
of the day. 

From this picture, it is a pleasure to turn to the private 
character of some of the leading men of these times. Fox, with 
all his failings, appears in private life ever genial, ever amiable,— 
greatly interested in his crop of turnips at St. Anne’s Hill; never 
tired of his favourite studies; ‘never done with Homer, and 
‘indeed if there was — else except Virgil and Ariosto, 
‘one should never want ing. We see Pitt at Holwood, 
not the stiff unbending proud Tdidiesocaiean sway over the 
House of Commons was the most complete ever known—but 
quietly enjoying the pleasures of the country, occupied with his 
improvements and his passion for planting, and a ‘rare good 
gentleman to those whom he employed.’ The same ardour for 
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domestic pursuits also appears in the memoir of Lord Grey,— 
never so happy as when at Howick he can lay out new planta- 
tions, and plan out new rides for himself and his children. This 
side of the natural life of English families has, and always will 
have, a special charm of its own, mitigating the rancour of hostile 
parties and political factions. The men who could thus enjoy 
these simple natural pleasures were not likely to carry into their 
private life the fury of personal hostility. Thus, in a very 
different though closely allied way, we find this pleasant sunny 
side of the inner life of the times exhibited in a manner which 
it is specially pen to remember, in Lord Sidmouth’s deep 
personal attachment to William Pitt, an attachment which led 
him, as is also incidentally chronicled here, in later life deli- 
berately to destroy the papers which he considered unfavourable 
to the character of his friend. As long as the chiefs of political 
parties in England conduct their disputes in a frame of mind 
like this, we may be sure when their histories are written, that 
their memories will not fail to be treated with all fairness and 
respect ; and this disposition of mind, the first and greatest 
requisite of a historian, an honest impartiality,—is eminently 
conspicuous in these pages of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
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Arr. V.—The History of Tacitus. Translated into English by 
A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Cam- 
bridge and London. 1864. 


Tue appearance of a new version of one of Tacitus’ principal 
works affords an opportunity of ‘ taking stock’ of that depart- 
ment of our literature. We propose, accordingly, to give some 
account of the existing translations of Tacitus into English, or 
at least of the most remarkable of them, and to offer some 
= observations on the question how he is to he trans- 
ated. 

The first translation of any part of Tacitus was published at 
Oxford, in 1581, by an Oxford man of great eminence, Sir 
Henry Savile, Warden of Merton College, and founder of the 
two scientific Chairs in the University which bear his name. 
His version extends to the Histories and the Life of Agricola. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1598, a translator was found for the rest 
of Tacitus in the person of Richard Greenwey, of whose history 
we know nothing. Their translations were subsequently in- 
cluded in the same volume, and are generally noticed together, 
at least by modern writers, who seem pretty well agreed in 
speaking of them with contempt. Let us hear Gordon, who, as 
we shall see, himself translated Tacitus, and who, if a low 
opinion of his predecessors could make a man a good translator, 
ought certainly to have been an excellent one. ‘ Though Sir 
‘ Henry Savile was an able grammarian, and understood the 
‘ antiquities in Tacitus, and his words, his translation is a mean 
‘ performance ; his style is stiff, spiritless, and obscure; he 
‘ drops many of his author’s ideas, preserves none of his turns, 
‘ and starves his meaning even when he best conveysit.’ ‘ Green- 
‘ wey, he says shortly afterwards, ‘ is still worse than Savile ; 
* he had none of his learning; he had all his faults and more. 
‘The former has at least performed like a schoolmaster, the 
‘latter like a schoolboy.’ Murphy, who apparently had as 
much of the spirit of Draco as Gordon, in passing sentence of 
death upon Gordon himself, nevertheless endorses his judgment 
of the old translators. ‘ Gordon,’ he says, ‘ to make way for 
‘ himself, was at the pains of collecting a multiplicity of pas- 
‘ sages’ from their works ; ‘ and since he has sufficiently abused 
‘them, peace be to their manes!’ And the latest translators, 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb, say of Sir Henry Savile, that he 
‘was, no doubt, a scholar and a learned man, as his notes 
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‘ testify, but his translation, though generally accurate, is bald 
* and unidiomatie.’ 

Now we have no objection to surrender Greenwey to the 
arm of the law, though, judging from a hasty glance, we should 
not call his work altogether despicable. But we think that 
exception ~ fairly be taken to the treatment of Savile by his 
successor. e do not say that his translation is one which 
ought to satisfy a reader of the present day. Tacitus, it has 
been remarked with a good deal of truth, can hardly be trans- 
lated in too modern a style; and one is certainly struck with a 
sense of incongruity in reading him as rendered into Elizabethan 
English. But viewed as Elizabethan English, Savile's com- 
position is very far above contempt; and if there is incon- 
gruity in the association of the early forms of English expression 
with the later refinements of Roman rhetoric, it may be retorted 
that a style where stiffness is not ungraceful, and sententious 
brevity is felt to be more in place than fluid ease, has so far an 
advantage as an exponent of Tacitus. ‘Take the opening sen- 
tences, the exordium of the Histories. ‘ The beginning of my 
‘ worke shall bee at the yeere when Servius Galba was second 
‘ time consull with Titus Vinius. For the ancient story of the 
‘ people of Rome, for seuen hundred and twenty yeeres after the 
‘ city was founded, many excellent men haue deliuered, with no 
‘ lesse eloquence than liberty of speech ; but when, as after the 
‘ battle at Actium, the whole soueraignty, as it was meet for 
‘ the peace of the state, was conferred vpon one, those worthy 
‘ wits were no more to be found, and withall the truth of the 
‘story was diuersely weakened; partly because, hauing no 
‘more part in the state, they were ignorant of publike affaires, 
‘and partly being led away with a lust to flatter the princes, 
‘ or again to deface them. So betweene malice of the one side, 
‘ and awed partiality of the other, small regard there was taken 
‘ by either how posterity should be truely enformed.’ Or take 
the famous opening of the second chapter: ‘ A worke I take 
‘heere in hand contayning sundry changes, bloudy battles, 
‘ violent mutinies, peace full of cruelty and perill; foure 
‘ emperours slaine with sword, three ciuill warres, forraine many 
‘ moe, and of both at once; good successe in the East, bad in 
‘ the West; Illyricum troubled; the countries of Gallia wauer- 
‘ing; Britanny all conquered, not all retayned; inuasions of 
‘the Sarmatian and Sueuian nation; the Dacians giuing and 
‘ taking notable ouerthrowes ; the Parthians also almost in armes, 
‘ abused by a counterfet Nero.’ Surely it is not true to say of 
this—and it would be easy to quote more—that, as compared 
with other English writing of the same period, it is ‘ bald and 
unidiomatic ;’ much less is it true to call it, with Gordon, ‘a 
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* mere translation, that rather of one word into another, than 
‘that of a dead tongue into a living, or of sense into sense.’ 
Yet there is an excuse for such censures as uttered by men like 
Gordon and Murphy, which would not be equally available for 
a modern critic who should follow in their steps. When they 
wrote it was the received opinion that the progress of English 
style was unbroken and continuous; that so far as the best 
writers of the eighteenth century differed from the best writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth, they differed for the better. 
We can see that though there is, as we may fairly hope, genuine 
improvement on the whole, there are losses as well as gains— 
that each period has its characteristic excellences, many of 
which are sure to be sacrificed by the next generation, in its 
attempt, however successful, to attain a higher ideal; and so 
we may afford a good word to a second-rate writer of the 
Elizabethan age, as a fair representative of the Elizabethan 
manner, without undertaking to assert that the Elizabethan 
manner would bear reproduction in the nineteenth century. 

The next translation of Tacitus is associated with a far 
greater name than that of Sir Henry Savile—the name of 
John Dryden, who, we need not say, was as consummate a 
master of the English language in prose as in poetry. It does 
not appear, however, that he gave his name to the work, or that 
his was more than one of ‘ several hands,’ which, as it is ex- 
seen in the title, ‘ made the Annals and History of Tacitus 

nglish. Gordon speaks of him as having translated the first 
book of the Annals, or, as he calls it, the First Annal, adding, 
somewhat condescendingly, ‘I have been sometimes tempted 
‘ to think it not to be Dryden’s, but I have many assurances of 
‘its being his. I take it for granted it was a job for the book- 
‘ seller, carelessly performed by one who wanted no capacity, 
* but only pains or encouragement, to have done it much better, 
‘ perhaps very well.’ How far this estimate of it is justified we 
cannot say, not having met with a copy of the book, which, 
though it was twice printed, in 1698 and 1716, is not in the 
Bodleian Library. The charges against it, as made by Gordon 
and endorsed by Messrs. Church and Brodribb, are that it is 
careless and feeble, and, in fact, made not from the Latin but 
from a French version by Amelot de la Houssaye. The three 
instances which Gordon quotes in support of his allegations may 
perhaps show that Dryden took no pains with his English, but 
only one of them proves him to have been in culpable com- 
plicity with the French; the others’ are misunderstood by 





1 ¢ Pars multo maxima imminentes dominos variis rumoribus disserebant.’— 
Tacitus. ‘ La plus part se plaisoient a faire divers jugemens de ceux qui aloient 
devenir leurs maitres.’—De la Houssaye. ‘The greater part employed their time 
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Gordon, and are really errors not of the translator but of the 
printer. Every one that knows Dryden knows that he was far 
from careful and conscientious in his translations even when his 
reputation was staked upon them, so that very probably there 
may be numerous instances of slovenliness and inaccuracy in 
what is doubtless truly described as a bookseller’s job. Yet 
we should expect that there would be passages which, if read 
without reference to either of the supposed originals, the Latin 
or the French, would be seen to bear the masculine impress of 
that practised and vigorous hand. As to Dryden’s coadjutors, 
there would probably be no reason for rescuing them from the 
mercies of Gordon, who arraigns them separately, whether dis- 
tinguishing them from each other by their own admission or by 
internal evidence we do not know; charges one with giving 
‘ not the fire of Tacitus, but his embers, quenched with English 
words, cold and Gothic; another with producing ‘a sort of 
middle between bad sense and good nonsense ;’ and others, again, 
with ‘cant, jargon, and ill-favoured nonsense, all wretched 
tittle-tattle, unmeaning and ill-bred;’ and concludes by apo- 
logising to his readers for tiring them, as he has tired himself, 
‘ with such a dull deduction of stupidities.’ Such language is 
certainly stronger than one is generally accustomed to meet 
with in a preface ; but we are bound to say that a good deal of 
it appears to be borne out by the evidence adduced, especially 
that which imputes coarseness and vulgarity. 

We have now to sit in judgment on the great hanging judge 
himself, Mr. Gordon. It would be easy, as was intimated 
before, to treat him in his own spirit, borrowing for the occa- 
sion the robe of his successor, Murphy; but we, who are not 
his rivals, can afford to deal with him more equitably. He 
seems to have been a Scotchman, a Whig party writer of some 
name in the reigns of Anne and George I., and a friend of a 
more noted pamphleteer, who figures in Macaulay’s fifth 
volume, the younger Trenchard, whose fortunes he shared, and 





in various discourses of future matters. —Dryden. Gordon appears to think that 
Dryden supposed ‘ maitres’ to mean ‘ matters ;’ but obviously ‘ matters’ is a 
misprint for ‘ masters.’ Again: ‘Accedere matrem muliebri impotentia ; ser- 
viendum feminz.’—Tacitus. ‘Qui a une mére impérieuse et violente, selon la 
cofitume du sexe, d laquelle il faudra obéir en esclaves,’—De la Houssaye. ‘ His 
mother of a violent and imperious nature, according to the sex themselves, sub- 
jected to the slavery of a woman.’—Dryden. Here Dryden may have borrowed 
the tune of the first part from De la Houssaye, but the nonsense of the last is 
the printer’s fault, to be remedied by punctuating after ‘ sex,’ not after ‘ them- 
selves.’ It is curious to contrast Gordon—who in censuring De la Houssaye, 
speaks of ‘ all that faintness and circumlocution for which the French tongue is 
noted,’—with Messrs. Church and Brodribb, who say of the French translator 
Louandre, ‘ we have often envied the sharpness and precision of the language in 
which he writes.’ m 
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whose widow he married. We have no means of knowing 
whether he deserved the asperity with which he is spoken of in the 
only biographical account of him which we have consulted, that 
in Chalmers’ Dictionary; but in examining the physiognomy 
of one who was himself a hard hitter, one must expect to find 
bruises. Be this as it may, his translation appeared (in 1728 
—31) under high auspices, being dedicated to Sir Robert 
Walpole, who is requested ‘to be the patron of a book which 
under his patronage was composed ;’ while he tells us that Lord 
Cathcart, ‘ who understood Tacitus perfectly, and admired him, 
‘ was pleased to think’ the translator ‘ not unfit for’ the work, 
‘and gave him many just lights about the manner of doing it.’ 
One prominent feature of the work, which may have recom- 
mended it to these and other influential friends, is a number of 
Political Discourses, which occupy more than a fourth of the 
whole. This species of composition was not an uncommon one, 
having doubtless been brought into vogue by Machiavelli’s 
Discourses on Livy. Tacitus had long been looked upon as a 
text for politicians of the student order to comment on; and 
some of these disquisitions had been appended to previous trans- 
lations, English and foreign. Gordon, though a vigorous 
writer, is no Machiavelli, and we need not weary our readers by 
mentioning even the titles of his lucubrations. The subject of the 
one which meets our gaze as we open the volume reads like the 
thesis of a school theme—sound, but somewhat general : ‘Public 
‘ frugality and public profusion compared in their effects— 
‘ princes brought by extravagance into distress have no resource 
‘in the hearts and purses of the people:’ and like a school 
theme it opens with an ancient testimony, ‘ Parsimonia magnum 
est vectigal.’ But we must speak of the translation itself. A 
book written in the light of a theory is likely to be a failure ; 
and Gordon translated Tacitus in the light of a theory of style. 
He is of opinion, he tells us, that it is possible for an English 
writer to imitate the ancients very nearly in phraseology and 
style; and he =" his meaning by saying that, as our 
language is capable of many variations of hrase, there is 
great room to improve it by the transposition of words from the 
common way of marshalling them. This is his great secret-— 
the inversion of the usual order of words. He observes, very 
truly, that this manner of acquiring dignity is familiar to our 
ablest writers and best orators, » & in their writings and 
speeches fall often into such transposition : ‘To your Majesty it 
is well known,’ ‘ to the willing no injury is done,’ ‘a war there 
must be.’ But he entirely overlooks the fact that inversion is 
the mark of excited feeling, and so is only appropriate in 
passages where something is expected from the writer. No one 
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who was not writing on theory would address a patron in the 
words which we have just quoted from the Dedication to Sir 
Robert Walpole, ‘be pleased to be the patron of a book which 
under your patronage was composed.’ Take the opening 
sentences of the Histories, ‘With the second consulship of 
‘Servius Galba, who had Titus Vinius for his colleague, I 
‘shall begin this work. For the preceding history, eight 
‘hundred and twenty years backwards to the foundation of 
* Rome, has been by divers authors compiled, who, in recounting 
‘the transactions of the Roman people, have acquitted them- 
‘selves with an eloquence equal to their freedom of spirit 
‘ altogether unconfined.’ Here we have inversion for inversion’s 
sake, where not only the tone of feeling, but the grammatical 
structure of the sentence, repudiates it. The antecedent is 
torn from the relative, and a verb is introduced, simply because 
the writer has a notion that he is copying the manner of an 
ancient classic. What Gordon thought the capital excellence 
of his work has in truth been its capital crime, and the book 
has been condemned and has suffered in consequence in spite 
of considerable countervailing merits. It has been occasionally 
reprinted, not only during the author’s lifetime, but since his 
death; but its place in English literature is in the chamber of 
monstrosities, along with Stanihurst’s Virgil and Elphinstone’s 
Martial. The only voice, so far as we are aware, that has been 
raised in its favour is that of Southey, who in one of his early 
articles in the Quarterly Review pronounces it in passing to be 
not inferior to Murphy’s translation, and adds that ‘its Latin- 
‘isms even give it a peculiarity which represents the strong 
‘ mannerisms of the original better than can be done in more 
‘ idiomatic English.’* This judgment errs as much on one side 
as the popular opinion does on the other. There is strength 
about the version, but it is the strength of a vigorous writer of 
the second or third order, not of a real master of English; and 
it is signally wanting in that conciseness which is so characteristic 
of the original, and which is the only quality that could be 
accepted as a compensation for harshness and want of flow. 
Yet a work which Southey has praised is not to be too hastily 
dismissed ; so we will give a few sentences in extenso, from the 
sixty-second chapter of the first book of the Histories :— 


* Wonderful was found the difference between the spirit of the army and that 
of the emperor. The soldiers were urgent for action, and required to be put 
under arms, whilst dread still possessed the Gauls, whilst Spain remained in 
hesitation and suspense. The winter season was no obstruction ; nor was 
there any to be admitted from the stupid deliberations about peace. They must 





1 Quarterly Review, vol. xv. p. 94. 
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invade Italy; they must seize Rome. In civil commotions nothing was so 
secure as despatch, since then less necessary was counsel than execution. 
Vitellius continued lifeless and stupefied, only in voluptuous sloth and giving 
banquets personating a prince; as if in luxury and profusion the measure and 
functions of sovereignty had lain. By the middle of the day he was always 
intoxicated with wine, gorged with feasting, unwieldy, and unmoveable. But 
such was the zeal and vigour of the soldiers, that of themselves they supplied 
all the duties of the leader as effectually as if he had attended himself, and in 
person animated the brave by hopes, the dastardly by fear.’ 


We will not comment on this: we will merely remark that 
what Tacitus has said in less than eighty words, Gordon says 
in more than a hundred and seventy, and we will leave our 
readers to judge whether in taking so large a compass he might 
not have contrived to get more ease. 

Whatever may be the faults of the next translation of 
Tacitus, want of ease is certainly not one of them. Murphy 
states his object to be to render Tacitus into such English as an 
Englishman of taste may read without disgust ; and this he may 
be fairly said to have accomplished. Like Gordon, he was an 
occasional writer; but he had been trained in the school, not of 
politics, but of literature, and especially of the drama; and he 
has the manner of the better authors of his time. Tacitus with 
him talks like an English historian who has no very marked 
characteristics — like Dr. Goldsmith or Dr. Robertson. From 
his preface he would seem to have been aware, at least in a 
general way, of the prominent qualities of his author’s style ; 
but he makes no attempt to reproduce them, unless it be in 
the form of his sentences, which are commonly short, but not 
pregnant. This abstinence, so far from injuring him in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, was regarded by them as a merit. 
Lord Woodhouselee, one of a number of sensible, if not very 
profound, critics who adorned Scotland in the last century, and 
whose works may still be read with profit by a more transcen- 
dental generation, expressly calls on us more than once to 
‘admire the judgment of the translator in forbearing all 
‘ attempt to rival the brevity of the original, since he knew it 
‘could not be attained but with the sacrifice both of ease and 
‘ perspicuity.’ Such a criticism was to be expected in an age 
where Beloe made Herodotus say that ‘ in every accident of fire, 
the cats seem to be actuated by some supernatural impulse,’ 
and that the ‘circumstance’ of their ‘darting into the flames,’ 
‘whenever it happens, diffuses universal sorrow.’ The reader 
of those days simply wished to know what the ancients had to 
tell him ; and the nearer the vehicle in which the information 
was conveyed approached the standard English which he was in 
the habit of admiring, the more acceptable it was. Judged by 
this canon, Murphy’s Tacitus must be allowed to merit high 
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praise. Perhaps his taste is not always as pure as we should 
have expected, as when he tells us of Tiberius that resentment 
had taken root in his heart, and for that reason was smothered 
in silence, without the smallest hint in the Latin to warrant 
either of the two incongruous metaphors. But we think it will 
be allowed that the following translation of the end of the 
sixty-ninth chapter of the third book of the Annals kas at any 
rate the air of an original composition :— 


‘This was, no doubt, a constitutional speech. From a man little studious of 
pularity, it was received with universal approbation. ‘Tiberius did not stop 
ere ; when his own private resentment was not provoked, he knew that mo- 
deration was the best policy : with this view he thought proper to add, that 
Gyaros was a dreary island, uncultivated and ishoapltatle. In honour, there- 
fore, of the Julian family, and from motives of lenity to a man who was a 
member of the Senate, he proposed to change the place of banishment to the 
isle of Cythera; and this, he said, was the request of Torquata, sister to 
Silanus, and a vestal virgin of distinguished sanctity. The Fathers complied, 
and a decree was passed accordingly.’ 


Here and elsewhere, indeed, we may think the expansion 
excessive. Our readers know the memorable words in which 
Tacitus introduces his account of the funeral of Germanicus. 
‘Dies quo reliquiz tumulo Augusti inferebantur modo per 
silentium vastus, modo ploratibus inquies.’ It would be 
impossible, we fear, to transpose this into English without 
some dilution; but Murphy turns the thirteen words into forty- 
nine. ‘The day on which the remains of Germanicus were 
‘ deposited in the tomb of Augustus was remarkable for sorrow 
‘ in various shapes. A deep and mournful silence prevailed, as 
‘if Rome was become a desert; and at intervals the general 
‘ groan of a distracted multitude broke forth at once.’ We do 
not mean to say that he has not generally some good reason for 
his amplifications and interpolations. When he renders Tacitus’ 
language about himself at the opening of the Histories, * Mihi 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius nec beneficio nec injuria cogniti,’ by the 
words ‘ With regard to the writer of the following work, he can 
‘ with truth aver that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were neither 
‘ known to him by marks of favour nor by personal injury,’ we 
can see that his feeling is that an English historian could not 
speak as Tacitus has spoken without incurring the charge of 
egotism. But the question will return, If Tacitus can only be 
translated in this manner, why should he be translated at all ? 
If the only way of transplanting an iceberg is by dissolving its 
solid contents into so many cubic feet of water, we had better 
let the iceberg remain where it is. 

The next translation is one which, for various reasons, may 
be passed over summarily. It is that known as the Oxford 
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translation, published in 1839, and more recently revised under 
the auspices of Mr. Bohn. It does not challenge criticism, and 
criticism has no occasion to challenge it. 

We now come to the last version of which we have to speak 
—the translation of the Histories which stands at the head of 
this article, by Mr. Church, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Mr. Brodribb, of S. John’s College, Cambridge. In their preface 
they state that they have endeavoured to adhere as closely to 
the original as they thought consistent with a proper observance 
of English idiom. They have written for English readers, and 
have tried to avoid whatever might grate harshly and unplea- 
santly on their ears. At the same time they have made it their 
constant aim to reproduce, as exactly as they have been able, 
the precise expressions of the author. This is their own account 
of their work. Probably it would be true to say that they have 
had a twofold object in view: to place the Histories of Tacitus 
within the reach of those who wish to read them in English, and 
to furnish a specimen of translation which may serve as a model 
for students of the better class, who cultivate translation as an 
art. Such at any rate are the inducements which may be ex- 
pected in the present day to lead a good scholar and an able man 
to undertake the work of translation. Perhaps the duty of 
providing English literature with adequate versions of the chief 
classic authors is not recognised in our time as it was in the 
times of Gordon or Murphy. A man of letters who is not also 
a professed scholar is not now likely to build his hopes of repu- 
tation on an attempt to contrive a suitable English dress for a 

reat Greek or Roman writer. The brow of classical criticism, 
he knows, will not be smoothed by his efforts : the smiles of the 
general public are to be gained more easily in other ways. But 
the circle of readers is daily growing larger; and an increasing 
proportion of them, though willing to be interested in the 
thoughts of antiquity, are quite unable to reach them through 
the ancient languages. If translations are no longer needed by 
country gentlemen, they are needed by intelligent working 
men; and though these may be satisfied at present with Mr. 
Bohn’s volumes, it can hardly be doubted that, as the taste 
grows, it will require something better. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the value of the art of translation as 
a mental exercise is coming to be appreciated daily more and 
more, and that one of the most efficient helps towards cul- 
tivating it is a-really good model. In themselves, these two 
objects are ne doubt compatible. A good translation ought to 
be at once characteristic and idiomatic; and a successful artist 
will produce a work which shall be both. But it is precisely 
in combining these two requisites that the triumph of this 
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i of art is shown; and it is the difficulty of combining 
them that gives occasion to‘failure. The mere effort of keeping 
the eye fixed on the two points is likely to be fatal to ease, if 
not to accurate rendering. And it is here that the new trans- 
lators of the Histories fall short of perfect success. They are 
less flowing than Murphy ; their version could hardly be read 
as his might be read, as if it were an original composition, yet 
they do not produce the impression of Tacitean brevity. There 
is much good, careful writing; but there is little to remind one 
that one is reading a version of an author whose glory it is to 
make five words do the work of fifty. We will venture to 
extract and criticise a single passage. It is from the eighty-third 
chapter of the third book, the account of the conduct of the 
inhabitants of Rome during the struggle between the armies of 
Vitellius and Vespasian. 


‘The populace stood by and watched the combatants; and as though it had 
been a mimic conflict, encouraged first one party and then the other by their 
shouts and plaudits. Whenever either side gave way, they cried out that 
those who concealed themselves in the shops or took refuge in any private 
house should be dragged out and butchered, and they secured the larger share 
of booty ; for while ,the soldiers were busy with bloodshed and massacre, the 
spoils fell to the crowd. It was a painful and hideous sight that presented 
itself throughout the city. Here raged battle and death; there the bath and 
the cookshop were crowded. In one spot were pools of blood and heaps of 
corpses, and close by prostitutes and men of character as infamous; there were 
all the debaucheries of luxurious peace, all the horrors of a city most cruelly 
sacked, till one was ready to believe the country to be mad at once with rage 
and lust. It was not indeed the first time that armed troops had fought within 
the city ; they had done so twice when Sylla, once when Cinna triumphed. 
The bloodshed then had not been less; but now there was an unnatural reck- 
lessness, and men’s pleasures were not interrupted even for a moment. As it 
were a new delight added to their holidays, they exulted in and enjoyed 
the scene, indifferent to parties, and rejoicing amidst the sufferings of the 
Commonwealth.’ 


Taken as a whole this translation has much merit, yet there 
are parts where it might not be hard to make improvements. 
The first sentence seems to fail somewhat in terseness and force. 
‘ Stood by and watched,’ does not express ‘ spectator populus ;’” 
‘mimic conflict,’ is needlessly stilted. The whole might be 
expressed more briefly as follows: ‘The populace acted as 
‘ spectators, cheering on one or the other party as if at a sham 
‘fight.’ This brings the English very nearly within the com- 
pass of the Latin, the former containing eighteen words, the 
latter sixteen. In order to effect this, we have left out ‘ pug- 
nantibus,’ and rather slurred over ‘ aderat,’ while we have been 
satisfied with rendering ‘clamore et plausu fovebat’ by ‘cheerin 
on.’ But we do not think we have sacrificed anything pr 
and where there is an opportunity of condensing Tacitus, it 
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seems a pity to lose it, as there is no fear that a translation of 
Tacitus will be too concise. So, in the next sentence, we should 
be inclined to exercise some compression on the words ‘ abditos 
in tavernis aut si quam in domum profugerant.’ ‘It was a 
‘terrible and hideous sight which presented itself through the 
‘city,’ is a long-drawn rendering of ‘ seva ac deformis urbe tota 
facies.’ ‘ Civitatem’ is not ‘the country ;” and the expression 
‘mad at once with rage and lust,’ though a strong one, does not 
give the contrast of ‘ et furere et lascivire.’ And it is a mistake 
to render ‘Lucio Sulla, Cinna victoribus, ‘when Sylla and 
Cinna triumphed,’ as the word ‘ triumphed,’ in a connexion like 
this, could hardly lose its special and technical meaning. 

It has been said by a weekly critic that there is only one 
man now living who has the power to translate Tacitus, and 
that is Mr. Carlyle. It may be so; but we do not think the 
case of affinity very clearly made out. Were Mr. Carlyle to un- 
dertake the task, there can be no doubt that we should have a 
work which would astonish and delight us; but we might still 
be as far from having a characteristic translation of Tacitus as 
we are from having a characteristic translation of Virgil. The 
two writers can hardly be said to stand in the same relation to 
their respective ages. Tacitus, with greater genius than any of 
the authors of the Silver Age, nevertheless exhibits the same 
distinctive features. Mr. Carlyle has powerfully influenced his 
generation in style as well as in thought; but, as compared with 
the writers among whom he arose, he is something absolutely 
novel and incongruous. Nor are the two more susceptible of 
comparison when regarded each by himself. If they resemble 
each other in one point, they differ in twenty. Take the open- 
ing of the French Revolution, which comments on President 
Heénault’s sleek official remark about the title of Lewis the 
Well-beloved, and compare it with ‘ Urbem Romam a principio 
‘reges habuere,’ or ‘Initium mihi operis Servius Galba 
‘iterum Titus Vinius consules erunt.’ Surely there is a dif- 
ference here which the mere lapse of eighteen centuries is 
insufficient to account for. At any rate, even those who main- 
tain that Mr. Carlyle would be an admirable translator of Tacitus 
will hardly go on to contend that the future translator of Tacitus 
ought to cultivate the style of Mr. Carlyle. One who under- 
takes a work which is sure to task to the uttermost his command 
of the English language, will, no doubt, do wisely to study all 
the great masters of English; and among those great masters 
Mr. Carlyle holds no mean place. But any deliberate attempt 
to reproduce Mr. Carlyle’s terms of expression under the notion 
that they are parallel to the diction of Tacitus is certain to be a 
complete and ridiculous failure. It would be far sounder advice 
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to recommend the translator of Tacitus to imitate Lord Ma- 
caulay. It is true that the resemblances between Tacitus and 
Lord Macaulay are at best of a formal and superficial sort. 
Lord Macaulay is brief ; but it is, if we may so say, to some ex- 
tent a mechanical brevity, produced not so much by condensa- 
tion of thought as by a theory of punctuation, which divides 
into several sentences what in the hands of another writer would 
have appeared as one. Those luminous antitheses, those obvious 
points, those correspondences where the first member pre-sup- 
poses the second, are utterly unlike the epigrammatic hints and 
rhetorical enigmas which are to be found in every page of the 
Annals or the Histories. But Lord Macaulay has—what Mr. 
Carlyle has not—the classical form and exterior ; and in the 
translation of a classical writer no amount of inward spirit can 
compensate for the loss of outward form. The French drama 
doubtless gives a very poor notion of the Greek; but it would 
be better to translate the speech of the nurse in the ‘ Choephoree,’ 
into rhyming French couplets than into Shaksperian prose. We 
do not say of course that in translating Tacitus Lord Macaulay 
should be copied slavishly ; but a translator, if we may judge 
from our own experience, is always better for having some 
standard original writer at his elbow, that he may not forget that 
he is writing English: and after all abatements have been made, 
we think that Lord Macaulay may serve the purpose of such a 
monitor to the translator of Tacitus more suitably than any 
other author. 

But we must go further into detail in our comments. We 
have already said that a translator of Tacitus is nothing if he is 
not concise. After what has been remarked just now, it is 
needless to add that the conciseness we mean is real, not ap- 
parent. A person does not write like Tacitus who turns one 
short sentence of Latin into three short sentences of English. 
What is wanted is a style which shall give the impression of 
real condensation ; and to arrive at this we know no better rule 
than the simple and obvious one of counting the words used. 
Count the number of words used by Tacitus; make a fair al- 
lowance for the differences created by the specialities of our 
language, the auxiliaries and articles, the absence of inflections 
and the like, between the most condensed English and Tacitean 
Latin, and then consider that any excess beyond that margin is 
a failure to be deplored, and if possible got rid ‘of. Sydney 
Smith gave as a recipe for vigour of style—‘ Go through what you 
have written and strike out every other word ;’ and though this 
is an exaggeration, of course, it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
Most modern writers write like men spoiled by the easy régime 


of the penny post, when words cost scarcely anything ; and it 
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is well that there are such things as electric telegraphs, which 
charge extra for all words beyond twenty. If the translator 
finds that, from the nature of the expression to be rendered, or 
his own want of invention, or both, he is obliged to be circumlo- 
cutory, let him not be satisfied with acknowledging the short- 
coming, but regard it as a thing for which he must make com- 
pensation when he has the opportunity. If he is sometimes 
forced to be longer than his author, there will be times when 
from compulsion or choice his author is longer than he himself 
need be ; and these are times which he should make the most of. 
We do not mean that he should leave out anything essential to 
the meaning, even in its minute shades, or anything that gives 
character to the style—that he should reduce imaginative 
rhetoric, as Hobbes has reduced Homer’s poetry, to flat com- 
mon prose ; but there are cases, like one or two we mentioned a 
short time back, where the sentence loses nothing, either in 
meaning or rhythm, by the compression of two or three words 
in one—where, though Tacitus may have had good reason for 
expressing himself as he has done, an English writer who studied 
brevity would naturally be more concise. In the translation of 
Tacitus, as in all other translations, compensation is a principle of 
very large appliance ; a translator loses many points, he occa- 
sionally makes one, and makes it with interest; and while he 
does not neglect the impression to be made by each sentence, 
he really trusts to the general effect of the whole. 

No doubt the translator of Tacitus will find many instances 
where the exigencies of the case appear to plead strongly for ex- 
meer Tickell, in a preface’ which he had intended to prefix to 

is unfinished version of the Iliad, comparestranslation to unrolling 
a pack of embroidery, so as to draw out the figures which were 
previously covered up ; and though this hardly represents what 
a translator should aim at, it expresses very tolerably what he 
has often to content himself with. Varying the metaphor a 
little, we may say that in a writer like Tacitus a great deal 
depends on the fall of the drapery ; if you cannot reproduce the 
exact fold, it may sometimes og i not to give any fold at all, 
but simply to spread out the cloth as smoothly as you can. But 
a translator must not be always expanding hints and untwisting 
complexities of phrase; he must afford sometimes to run risks, 
and make ventures, and invent terms of expression when he 
cannot remember them. There is a story told of a compliment 
paid by a country gentleman to a translator of Juvenal, to the 
effect that he was sure that the translation must be a good one, 





1 Aikin’s ‘ Life of Addison,’ vol. ii, pp. 128, fol. 
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because he always found himself unable to understand it in 
those places where he could not understand Juvenal; and, as 
often happens, the blunder is only a misapplication of a truth. 
A translator of Tacitus will often aim at being obscure where 
his author is obscure, and regard it as a misfortune when he is 
obliged to be too clear and simple, from sheer inability to be 
otherwise. This, however, may be thought dangerous doc- 
trine, and to unskilful artists it doubtless is so; therefore we 
will not press it. But even when there is no complexity to re- 

roduce or unravel, a translator will often be puzzled to know 
what his duty is. He may have found a tolerable equivalent 
for some striking expression in his author, and yet he may not 
be satisfied that he has a right to use it. He feels that it is too 
poetical—too vivid for the occasion—too elevated for the level 
of ordinary historical prose, such as must form the staple of 
even an elaborate and pictorial narrative. Milton might have 
used it, or Sir Thomas Browne, or Jeremy Taylor, or Edward 
Irving, or De Quincey, or Mr. Ruskin ; but not Lord Macaulay. 
It would be possible to incorporate the full meaning of the ex- 
pression into the style which he is writing; but to do so would 
require expansion. Is not expansion then in such a case his duty, 
his true policy ? The question is not an easy one ; but we do not 
think that even then a case for expression as such is made out. 
To make Tacitus speak like a modern writer is in a strict sense 
impossible. That which makes the ancient writers what they 
are is not merely a particular cast of syntax, a certain number 
of idioms, an assemblage of allusions. All these may be sur- 
mounted by good fortune and good management, and yet there 
will be a residue. An ancient writer will always carry about 
him the marks of having lived in a hearing as opposed to a read- 
ing age. If he is a poet, he will probably be more terse, com- 
plete, and rounded than a modern writer of the same calibre ; 
for he wrote for times when copies of poems were not easily mul- 
tiplied, and so when memory was much more called into play. 
If he is a prose writer, in becoming ornate he will become 
oratorical ; for oratory is the great prose feat of a hearing age, 
and schools of composition are only schools of rhetoric. And 
this is just the case with Tacitus; his narrative is pitched at 
what to modern apprehensions is not the point of history but 
the point of oratory. We do not mean that all his expressions 
are such as would naturally have been used in speaking rather 
than in writing; but that his general conception of style is 
formed on oratorical principles. That very phrase which we 
feel that Lord Macaulay would not have used in his History we 
feel that Burke might have used in his speeches in Parliament. 
Now this is precisely one of the differences which it would be at 
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once meaningless and hopeless to ignore. If history in Tacitus’ 
time was oratorical, it must be oratorical still for the purposes 
of his translator, or the translation will be no translation at all. 
We can see that Murphy is wrong, as we have said, in rendering 
‘mihi’ by ‘the writer of the following work,’ because he did 
not wish to make Tacitus appear egotistic. This is really to 
render Tacitus as Pope has rendered Horace—to substitute the 
customs of one age and country for those of another—to speak 
of Rome as London, and the Aédile as the Lord Mayor. But 
in stripping Tacitus of his oratorical character we should be 
doing even more than this—we should be stripping him not 
merely to his skin, but of his skin. Fortunately, we have little 
excuse for doing so. If history in our times has ceased to be 
oratorical, oratory has not ceased to be narrative. A great 
speaker will often have occasion to inform or remind his hearers 
of events that have happened; andif he wishes to impress them 
vividly, he will use expressions and terms of language which 
may probably be inconsistent with the sober dignity of historical 
style. Let the translator of Tacitus borrow or invent phrases 
like these, and he may take comfort in thinking that, though for 
the time he is not writing the English of modern historians, he 
is writing English still. 

Remarks like these are necessarily somewhat general. May 
we venture to illustrate them by a translation of our own, of the 
three first chapters of the First Book of the Histories? 


‘ This book shall begin with the consulship of Servius Galba for the second time 
and Titus Vinius. The eight hundred and twenty preceding years from the foun- 
dation of the city have been related by many writers, in days when Roman history 
was the history of the Roman people, with equal freedom and eloquence. After 
the battle of Actium, when the interests of peace required that all power should 
be placed in a single hand, that generation of great minds passed away; at the 
same time that the truthfulness of our historians suffered in more ways than one, 
first from their unacquaintance with public affairs, which were in fact foreign 
to them ; then from their tendency either to flatter or dislike the ruling powers ; 
so that between personal enmity and personal attachment the claims of pos- 
terity were disregarded. But while flattery at once repels the reader, calumny 
and malice find ready credence, the first bearing the opprobrious stigma of 
servility, the other being naturally mistaken for honest freedom. For myself, 
my impressions of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius come from no experience either 
of favour or injury. Vespasian, it is true, laid the foundation of my honours ; 
Titus added to.them; Domitian raised them higher still; but a writer pro- 
fessing incorruptible integrity is bound to speak of every character without 
affection or aversion. The government of the divine Nerva and the exploits of 
Trajan, a subject at once more fruitful and less troublesome, I have reserved 
for my old age, should I survive so long, realizing as I do the rare happiness 
of a period where a man may think what he pleases, and say what he 
thinks. 

‘The period I am to tell of was one fertile in disasters, bloody with battles, 
distracted by insurrections, cruel even in peace. Four emperors met with 
violent ends. There were three civil wars, more with foreign nations, some- 
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times a mixture of both. Successes in the East were balanced by reverses 
in the West. Illyricum was disturbed, Gaul unsettled. Britain was thoroughly 
subdued only to be let go again; the Sarmatians and Suerians rose against 
us; Dacia had the glory of defeating and being defeated by Rome ; the im- 
posture of a pretended Nero all but roused Parthia to arms. Italy itself was 
visited by calamities either new or recurring after an interval of centuries. 
Towns were overwhelmed or swallowed up on the “garden-like coast” of 
Campania. Even Rome was ravaged by conflagrations, in which her oldest 
temples perished; the very Capitol was consumed by the torches of the 
citizens. There were pollutions of things sacred, adulteries in high places. 
The sea swarmed with exiles; its rocks were dyed with murders. In Rome 
the atrocities of cruelty were greater. Rank, wealth, dignities, accepted or 
declined, were grounds of accusation ; virtue was the surest road to destruction. 
Execrable as were the crimes of informers, the rewards they met with were 
scarcely less odious to those who saw them recompensed some with priesthoods 
and consulships, like so much booty, others with procuratorships or iufluence in 
the palace, harrying and devastating society with hatred and alarm. Slaves 
were bribed against their masters, freedmen against their patrons ; and those 
who had no enemies were ruined through friends. 

‘Yet the age was not so barren in good qualities as not to produce examples 
of excellence too. Mothers accompanied their banished children, wives fol- 
lowed their husbands into exile: kinsmen showed resolution, sons-in-law con- 
stancy; the fidelity of slaves was proof even against torture ; eminent men, 
driven to the last extremity, confronted it bravely, and the ends they made 
were comparable to the most admired deaths of antiquity. In addition to the 
manifold disorders of the human world, there were portents in heaven and 
earth, warning thunderstorms, and other presages of the future, auspicious or 
adverse, doubtful or unequivocal. Never in fact was there clearer proof, 
speaking more strongly in the miseries of the Roman people, that there is a 
Providence to punish us, but none to protect us.’ 


The only point in this translation about which we can speak 
with any confidence is the compass within which it is comprised. 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb are far shorter than Gordon or 
Murphy; and we have succeeded in effecting a considerable 
reduction upon them. In the second sentence we are not sure 
whether we have brought out the meaning of Tacitus; whether 
‘dum’ points, as we have taken it, to the period at which those 
earlier writers lived, or to the time over which their narrative 
extended ; and whether ‘ pari eloquentia ac libertate’ should go 
with ‘memorabantur,’ or, as the translators generally take it, 
and we on the whole incline to take it, with ‘rettulerunt.’ We 
have been in doubt whether to render ‘eloquentia’ by ‘eloquence,’ 
as the word seems to be a comprehensive one, including what 
we mean by good writing; but we feel that the choice of it is 
in keeping with the oratorical character of Tacitus’ style, of 
which we spoke just now, and therefore we have not altered it. 
‘ Inscitia reipublices tanquam aliens’ is an expression to which 
it is not easy to do justice. Gordon and than bring out the 
meaning, but the one is too long, and the other is absolutely 
paraphrastic. Gordon says: ‘Rome was become to her own 
citizens like another state, foreign and unknown.’ Murphy flows 
on: ‘A new constitution took place, undefined, and little under- 
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‘stood. Men resigned their rights, and lived like aliens in their 
‘native country.’ On the other hand, the new translators miss 
the force of ‘alienz,’ when they talk of men’s ignorance of 
‘ public affairs, which were now wholly strange to them.’ The 
word Soe ’ appears to us to convey exactly the two-fold 
meaning of ‘alien,’ and so we have been content to use it, 
leaving it to tell its own story. It is true that, to a casual 
reader, it would not seem to mean more than ‘stranger;’ it is 
true, also, that, for that very reason, a modern writer would 
probably not be satisfied to employ it by itself, as he knows that 
he is not likely to have every word weighed. But it is equally 
true that Tacitus does mean his words to be taken at their full 
value, and that this makes him content to use so few of them ; 
and if he is to be translated at all, he must be translated in the 
light of that idea. It is his way to pay in gold, not in small 
change ; and we must not treat his sovereigns as shillings, be- 
cause shillings happen to be what we are most accustomed to. 
In the next sentence we have not sought to give full effect to 
all the substantives in the Latin. For the purposes of the con- 
text, ‘ambitio’ seems to be the same as ‘ adulatio,’ ‘ obtrectatio 
et livor’ the same as ‘ malignitas.’ Synonymes might be found 
in English, but it appeared to us they would mislead the reader, 
who would look for a difference of meaning where there was 
none, so we have simply used the pronoun. It does not seem 
worth while to preserve the variety in ‘neque amore quisquam 
et sine odio dicendus est,’ though the new translator has attempted 
it. It is characteristic of Tacitus, no doubt ; but it is a charac- 
teristic which has to do rather with grammar than with rhetoric; 
and though we may copy individualities of rhetoric, it is hardly 
safe to copy individualities of grammar. None of the trans- 
Jators, so far as we know, have seized the difference between 
‘ principatum divi Nerve,’ and ‘imperium Trajani.’ Savile, 
Codian. and Murphy make one word do duty for both. The 
Oxford translator talks of ‘ sovereignty’ and ‘ reign,’ which means 
nothing: Messrs. Church and Brodribb of ‘reign’ and ‘empire,’ 
which hardly means much. The sense, doubtless, is, that Nerva 
is to be thought of as a ruler, Trajan as a general. There are 
no commensurate terms in English; so we have had to choose 
terms which would express the opposition intended, though not 
quite in the same way: ‘ government,’ and ‘ exploits.’ 

The first sentence of the second chapter is a sentence to make 
a translator desperate. ‘Opus aggredior opimum casibus, atrox 
preeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum.’ It is a 
tremendous picture, revealed by a flash of lightning, and taken 
in by a single glance. But how to express it in English? 
Obviously the fewest words are the best. Yet, in that case 
a good deal must be sacrificed. There is no one word which 
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will exactly express ‘opus;’ ‘history’ would come nearest to 
it, but we could not talk, even in oratorical prose, of a history 
as convulsed and cruel. ‘ Period’ is perhaps the most suitable ; 
it is, of course, no rendering of ‘opus,’ but it renders it toler- 
ably for the purposes of the context, as the qualities which 
Tacitus attributes to his work may all be ascribed to a period. 
The attribute for which it is hardest to find an English equiva- 
lent within a proper compass, is ‘atrox preliis.’ ‘ Bloody with 
battles,’ may, perhaps, stand for want of something better ; it 
is not the English of ordinary proses but it might pass muster 
in the speech of an orator who was giving a rapid view of the 
characteristics of a revolutionary period. But those epithets 
with their attributive ablatives are simply hopeless. All of 
them come under the general head of the construction of the 
ablative case in Latin, but each has its own shade of meaning, 
and no two can be rendered in the same way. The beauty of 
the sentence in Tacitus consists in the perfect uniformity of the 
construction; in English it may be possible to get four adjectives 
and four substantives; but the change of the poy 
destroys the symmetry, and imperfect uniformity is felt to be 
awkwardness. On the rest of these two chapters we will only 
make one remark about the form into which the sentences should 
be thrown. There is a happy ambiguity in the past participles 
in the Latin, which may either be explained as perfects, indi- 
cating that these things happened, or as past participles proper, 
indicating that these things are the heads of the history, 
just as we often leave out the verb in drawing up a table of 
contents. This last may be the more correct, as it is certainly 
the more tempting, view; but the translator.must not follow it. 
To carry it out through the two chapters would involve an 
expenditure of words, and an expenditure of words is exact! 
what has to be avoided. Murphy makes Tacitus speak of his 
work as ‘a tragic volume, displaying in succession’ a great 
number of things, and goes on to tell us repeatedly that ‘we 
shall see’ this, ‘we shall see’ that, ‘we shall see’ the other. 
But a translator who is studious of brevity can only afford to 
treat these participles as so many past tenses; and he will find 
it all the easier to do this from having previously rendered 
‘opus’ by ‘period.’ If he had talked of a work, he would have 
had to speak of the topics comprised in it; having talked of a 
‘period,’ he will naturally speak of the events which happened 
during it. 

These are mere samples of the questions which start up to 
trouble the translator of Tacitus. If he is not likely to answer 
them so as to satisfy other people, it must in fairness be added 
that he is even less likely to answer them go as to satisfy himself, 
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Arr. VI.—Apologia Pro Vita Sua. By Joun Henry Newman, 
D.D.- Longmans. 1864. 


No autobiography that ever was written can be more interest- 
ing to a given range of readers than that which Dr. Newman 
has now addressed to the world. To all it must appear a 
remarkable effort composed in so short a time, and on the spur of 
so sudden an impulse ; all must admire the clearness of memory 
and recollection which it displays, its felicity of arrangement, its 
lucid style, its freshness and humour, its warmth and tenderness 
towards friends and past times; all must be struck by the vivid, 
intense life which pervades it; all must respect its manliness of 
tone, and, in spite of Mr. Kingsley, all must acknowledge the 
entire honesty of purpose, and intention to be true, even where 
their own views and convictions do not fall in with those of the 
writer. But to the range comprising his readers, hearers, dis- 
ciples, friends, and awed admirers of twenty and more years 
ago, there is a response in themselves, which makes the interest 
personal: to such, we mean, as can recall the days of an 
enthusiastic youth when Oxford was the sacred city, whose men 
of name lost none of their prestige on closer view ; when thought, 
scholarship and piety were in visible presence, and set their 
imprint on face and form: when Newman and Froude, in 
academic robes, together pacing ‘the stream like windings of 
that glorious street,’ brought thoughts of Dante and his attend- 
ant Virgil treading eternal plains: when all the beauties of the 
time and scene looked more real than we see them now: when 
learning and lofty aims were to our fancy a common inspiration, 
separating alike ingenuous scholar and noble master from the 
petty cares and rivalries of vulgar life, and constituting together 
a living acting ideal, and when the subject of the present recol- 
lections was, or seemed to them, the central and moving spring 
of all this intellectual and spiritual life. For here we recall a 
man whose every external manifestation told one way, who was 
always distinct, presentable, great, we will say ; so that even to 
this day, after his long eclipse, persons who encountered him at 
the time we speak of, who were by chance introduced to him, 
still remember the attendant circumstances and the hour of the 
occasion. Here was a writer who was a hero as much to his 
intimate friends or to his poor parishioners as to the outer world 
of followers; here was a teacher whose lessons were not for set 
times, who inspired a certain charm and romantic interest into 
everything he did, so that sermons, when he preached them, 
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were to read the most absorbing of all pieces of composition, 
and the most elevating and searching to hear ; who seemed dis- 
possessed, or born free from the petty interests which occupy 
other men; whose conversation—varied, original, suggestive, preg- 
nant—was always pro Ecclesia Det ; who had no lower range of 
thoughts, no mere local or trifling cares; who developed in his 
hearers a sense of intellectual capacity unknown to them before 
and only experienced in his company; who opened to them 
visions, and at favoured moments half lifted the very veil of the 
unseen, making heaven and heavenly ministers something more 
than objects of faith, and investing them with new and entrancing 
certainty ; who made life feel a more august thing in contact with 
him, and ourselves capable of higher efforts and nobler sacrifices. 
Long have we lost sight of our once teacher and pattern ; now 
that we see him again, we recognise the same spirit at work— 
we hear the same rhythmical periods—our ears seem to catch 
once more the monotone of the most eloquent and persuasive of 
voices. We are carried back to fresh and happy times—we 
cannot but be roused and interested, our curiosity stimulated, 
our recollections stirred; though along with these many a sad 
thought and, perhaps, bitter experience is dragged into the light 
again. But the intervening twenty years find us different men 
from what we were. On both sides they assert themselves ; we 
have since been forced to think for ourselves. We have been 
forced, too, to another exercise of independence—we have had 
to find reasons how one whom we had reverenced and believed 
in had failed us, and much more failed the Church which our 
confiding youth trusted he was to succour and strengthen in her 
need ; and we take up this autobiography in the expectation of 
finding a clue. 

And here it is highly proper to declare that we bring to the 
work of analysis and criticism no ostentatious impartiality ; on 
the contrary we come with a prejudice, convinced that causes 
may be found in these writings for the one final step of which it 
gives the history, and that those causes will be found rather in 
the weaknesses and even errors of the man than in the defects 
and shortcomings of the Church of England, to which’ he attri- 
butes it. And to find these we are led into a strain of personal 
remark unusual, and in most cases undesirable, but certainly 
justified here, if not demanded, by the author’s own love of self- 
portraiture. Nothing is more certain than that a man writing 
about himself must show what he is and what are his prevailing 
principles of action, but as it needs a poet to translate a poet we 
are quite willing to allow that it needs some kindred greatness 
to follow the workings of a great mind; and we distinctly admit 
that there isa danger, owing to the singular elevation of general 
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tone, and the unusual qualities of this mind, that ordinary 
students of character shall not do it justice. Especially its 
subtlety will excite mistrust and suspicion in cases where a 
clearer insight will absolve from moral blame, and see a con- 
science, —a zealous, honest conscience, — through the mazy 
windings of a many-sided intellect. The most complex cha- 
racters have a master-principle which is the key ; but even given 
this, we never can be sure that we have the whole of them— 
that we command a full view. There is always something 
beyond—beyond not only our point of view, but even their own. 
Thus it is commonly considered a weakness not to know our 
ewn mind; but this disability may be, and constantly is to be 
found, in connexion with the strongest overmastering will. We 
see it in this case, and in innumerable instances. In the opening 
of this task Dr. Newman writes :— 


‘It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to write the follow- 
= of myself; but I must not shrink from the task. ‘The words, 
*Secretum meum mihi,” keep ringing in my ears; but as men draw towards 
their end, they care less for disclosures. Nor is it the least part of my trial, to 
anticipate that my friends may, upon first reading what I have written, con- 
sider much in it irrelevant to my purpose; yet I cannot help thinking that, 
viewed as a whole, it will effect what { wish it to do.’— Part iii. p. 55. 


We believe every word of this, nor is it really inconsistent 
with pleasure in the work ; all we mean to say is, that along 
with this sensitive disinclination there does exist keen enjoy- 
ment, not owned, yet we cannot but believe one of the main 
impulses. For some reason or other Dr. Newman is to all 
appearance stranded where he is. The Church of his adoption 
does not seem to appreciate him, or is afraid of him. It gives 
him no work commensurate with his powers. To us outsiders 
he seems condemned to an aimless inactivity. He would of 
course repudiate this; indeed, Dr. Ullathorne’s testimonial at 
the close of the Appendix, speaking to various works under- 
taken and carried om, says otherwise, but still the impres- 
sion remains. What can such a man do, then, but look back? 
To us there are unmistakable signs of relief, enjoyment, freedom, 
of long pent up flow, of a nature once more feeling its powers, 
in this whole series. What an exulting sense of half-forgotten 
and long-unemployed strength in his first encounter with Mr. 
Kingsley ! and we think we see something of the same eagerness 
to seize the occasion in this turning his reply to a particular 
charge into the history of his life. The line was, to say the 
least, unexpected. The necessity, so obvious to himself as 
almost to amount to compulsion, did not lie on the surface; it 
surely is to be found in part in a need of the soul; in the 
craving of a vivid memory to live its life over again, to return 
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in fancy to old friends, to taste the luxury of tracing once more 
names once familiar but now vanished, out of place, uncongenial 
with the life of to-day. 

When we speak of a key, we presume that the explanation to 
Dr. Newman’s career, what accounts for his mode of action, 
what constitutes his distinctive characteristic, is what we will 
call his Berkleyanism ; this lies at the root of all his specula- 
tions. 

‘In the paper to which I have referred, written either in the Long Vacation 
of 1820, or in October, 1823, the following notices of my school days were 
sufficiently prominent in agsnnes for me to consider them worth recording: 
—* I used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: my imagination ran on un- 
known influences, on magical powers, and talismans. ... I thought life might 
be a dream, or I an Angel and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels by 
a playful device concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the 
semblance of a material world.” 

‘Again, “Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence from [Dr. Watis’s] 
“Remnants of Time,’ entitled ‘the Saints unknown to the world,’ to the effect, 
that ‘there is nothing in their figure or countenance to distinguish them,’ &c. 
&c. I supposed he spoke of Angels who lived in the world, as it were dis- 
guised.” ’—Part iii. p. 56. 

Now just the degree of Berkleyanism that doubts the evidence 
of sense is common enough in childhood ; it is that 


* Obstinuate questioning of sense and outward things’ 


which the poet justly accepts as an evidence of unseen higher 
eternal truth. But few trust this early impression. It passes off 
as a childish notion. Thus we believe it to be not an uncom- 
mon speculation in childhood, whether what we see is there, except 
when we see it; whether this world is not a mere moving pano- 
rama, which unfolds itself to spectators, but never displays itself 
to empty benches. It is true people find the Great Desert when 
they go to Africa, but that is no indisputable proof that it is 
there when nobody is looking. The painful consideration that 
flowers are born to blush unseen is got over in this way. We 
find flowers in unexplored places, but who knew they were there 
a second before we spied them ?—possibly, in a subordinate 
sense, the eye creates by the act of seeing,—and soon. This raw 
and innocent scepticism towards matter is knocked out of most 
heads in a very little while ; but what if it fills a mind of vigorous 
power and high imagination, and sustained by a strong will and 
a noble self-respect? In one of Dr. Newman’s most impressive 
sermons he speaks of those two overmastering convictions of the 
soul, belief in God and in its own existence, as the only indis- 
putable realities. Every reader felt some response to this, 
realized for himself this magnificent solitude, and felt the momen- 
tary elevation which must spring from its most transient rece 

tion. But we will venture to say that few of Dr. Newman's 
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hearers took in the meaning in which this was an actuating 
impression on his own mind. The man who believes that he 
and God are the sole realities to himself, in any strong abiding 
sense, stands in an exceptional relation to his own intellect. 
He must necessarily trust 7¢, and reverence its speculations, 
and abide by its conclusions, in a way that others cannot con- 
ceive of—we do not say sympathize with, but take into their 
minds at all. Again, that scepticism towards matter which 
belongs to many in their infancy is commonly overcome by its 
overwhelming attractions. The things men see and touch too 
soon avenge themselves on the majority, by becoming the only 
realities, the only certainties ; but in this mind it was not so. 
The unseen, the intangible—the soul, the thought, the idea— 
remained masters of the field, but preserved their sovereignty, 
as it seems to us, by a dangerous contempt and a suspicion of 
God’s good gifts, as though they were not God’s gifts at all. 
In one passage of his sermons he has called health and elastic 
youthful spirits evils and misfortunes ; and there is a severity 
towards lawful pleasures in themselves amounting to disdain, 
which appears to have been always a characteristic. ‘l'o this we 
attribute the following impression so early as the age of fifteen, 
which seems to have been the unprompted suggestion of his 
own mind : 

‘I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another 
deep imagination, which at this time, the autumn of 1816, took possession of 
me,—there can be no mistake about the fact ;—viz. that it was the will of God 
that I should lead a single life. This anticipation, which has held its ground 
almost continuously ever since,—with the break of a month now and a month 
then, up to 1829, and, after that date, without any break at all,—was more or 
less connected, in my mind, with the notion that my calling in life would 
require such a sacrifice as celibacy involved.’—Part iii. p. 63. 

From all we see and are told, time and sense and material 
things were not allowed their natural and lawful part in the 
formation and growth of the whole man. Because they are all 
in all to so many is no reason why they have noé their just 
place; there is no necessary impurity in pleasure because it 
is short-lived, or because it is derived from God's perishable 
gifts. This extreme mistrust of objects of sense may well have 
prevented the natural establishment of habits towards external 
things, and the proper sway of association. There was appa- 
rently from the first a sense of transitiveness and illusion thrown 
over subjects and objects which, to most men, furnish their 
images of stability and permanence. ‘ The fragrance of the old 
paternal fields,’ ‘ the church bells of our home,’ suggested to him 
no ideas of rest. However strange it may seem in a man who 
left the Church of his fathers for the idea of unity, the Church 
of England, which to his youth at least was the Church, had never 
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any strong hold on his affections. Nobody knew this, because 
there was this one point not in common between him and his 
friends and admirers; they could not understand the attitude of 
his mind, not realizing his great characteristic—profound self- 
consciousness, We cannot but think it more reasonable to feel 
ourselves one of a commurity,—that is, to realize the existence 
of others as we realize our own,—than to be thus penetrated 
with our own individuality, to take this stereoscopic view of 
ourselves while all others are flat surfaces. At least, the idea 
of change can be more simply entertained, and produce more 
natural effects in the one case than in the other. We miss the 
feeling in Dr. Newman of being a member of a body, and con- 
sequently there is nothing, up to the time of his desertion, 
of what the world means by ésprit de corps. He has loved the 
creation of his own thoughts as an assumption or an hypothesis, 
but he had never those feelings to our Church, which can only 
be described by natural relationship. At the most he has 
been step-son to the Church of England, full of ideas of 
ceremonious duty and obligation, but scrutinizing her weak 
points with a cold-blooded impartiality, which argues no sense 
of kinship ; not seldom he seems to have felt himself a change- 
ling, the rightful denizen of a more august home. Now this 
people did not know ; how could it be helped? Neither party 
probably knew. What a different conception the Church must 
be in minds of such absolutely different moulds. This strong 
personality led the marked character before us to embrace 
every religious idea which ministered to it. Thus he at once 
seized on the dogma of Election, and his reception of it is thus 
characteristically stated : 

* One of the first books I read, was a work of Romaine’s; I neither recollect 
the title nor the contents, except one doctrine, which of course I do not include 
among those which I believe to have come from a divine source, viz. the doc- 
trine of final perseverance. I received it at once, and believed that the inward 
conversion of which I was conscious, (and of which 1 still am more certain 
than that I have hands and feet,) would last into the next life, and that I was 
elected to eternal glory. I have no consciousness that this belief had any 
tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about pleasing God. I retained 
it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away ; but I believe that 
it had some influence on my opinions, in the direction of those childish imagi- 
nations which I have already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects 
which surrounded me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of 
material phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of two and two only 
supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator ;—for 
while I considered myself predestined to salvation, I thought others simply 
passed over, not sateen to eternal death. I only thought of the mercy to 
myself.’—Part iii. p. 59. 


We do not doubt that the active, vigorous reception of this 
doctrine, and its necessary attendant sense of personal security, 
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is a mark of certain intellectual qualities. Passively received,— 
because it is the teaching of a school,—it is but a form of words, 
and means no more than the hope of a happy future, which 
every soul, with or without just grounds, entertains. But it 
fits into vigorous minds, realizing themselves with such ex- 
clusive distinctness as makes it no difficulty that ‘ others 
should be ‘ simply passed over.’ To us it seems that this doctrine 
thus received and realized as a personal, solitary mark of Divine 
favour, is inimical to the apprehension of the Church as a favoured 
community, separate from the unbelieving world. However this 
may be in this case, the doctrine was received because it was 
congenial : and it was only the first conspicuous example of that 
eclectism—which selected at will, here a saying, there a dogma, 
accepting no teaching wholesale or on credit, emphatically 
trusting no one,—which is conspicuous in this whole history. 

It is the result of a rare organization, but, nevertheless, there 
are many constitutionally religious; with whom religion is the 
predominant idea, from the structure of their minds. There can be 
no doubt that our present subject is one of them. In any scene 
in any part of the world’s history, religion with him would have 
been the prevailing idea. As far as we can see, a hundred natural 
interests are as dead to this mind as they would be in another 
existence. All the stimulating joys, pleasures, sorrows, of its his- 
tory, are connected with, and arise out of religion. It is the 
history of a spiritual life. Secular cares and interests are to it 
what religious interests are to most lives. When he is glad, it is 
some spiritual triumph which makes him so; when he is sorry, it 
is not for house, nor neh nor loss, nor change, but some spiritual 
difficulty or obscuration. All earthly things are shadowy, or easily 
set aside, in this hand-to-hand encounter with great ideas. An 
access of supposed illumination is his prosperity, the opening of a 
new vein of spiritual light his wealth; the sole road to his friend- 
ship is a certain like-mindedness: he not only sits loose to what 
is called the world and its cares, but it is easy to him to do so— 
temptation does not assail him in that direction. This we say is 
rare in all experiences, so much so, that wherever it is seen it 
makes a deep impression, and inspires a certain awe. Men, in 
the contemplation of such a nature, bow before it, feel in a 
superior presence, and say, ‘ this is the stuff that saints are made 
of.’ Nevertheless, rare as are such men, they are to be found in 
the most opposite religious schools. They are no distinctive 
mark, we cannot invest them with immunity from error; we 
must not implicitly trust their deepest impulses or strongest 
convictions, for they may be found denouncing one another, and 
taking diametrically opposite sides. Their influence arises from 
their indifference to matters that engage the thoughts, hopes, 
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and fears, of the majority ; and from their realizing faith. The 

uliarity of such minds ia the necessity for progress, for adding 
im some way or other to their articles of faith fresh subjects for 
speculation and belief; and herein lies their temptation. We 
suppose that where a man rejects all the interests of the merely 
temporal life, where he ties himself to unobservant monotony in 
all existence where the body is concerned, where all activity of 
mind is thrown upon the spiritual and intangible, this is a neces- 
sary consequence. And as after all we must receive ideas 
through the senses and impressions, these ideas will have analogy 
with the matter which is despised. Thus men who shut their 
eyes, and turn their backs on the beauty of nature, centre their 
thoughts on a millennium, where this earth is to be a paradise for 
the saints; others who shun the society of women as imperilling 
the highest contemplative devotion, invent new forms of homage 
to lay at the feet of the Blessed Virgin. In some way or other 
the faith of their childhood needs amplification and development, 
to satisfy the inherent need for variety and advance of some sort. 
Whether we knew it before or not, we shall at any rate be pre- 
pared in future to expect an energetic mind, which confines its 
enjoyments and interests and speculations to things purely intel- 
lectual and spiritual, to be itself in a perpetual movement. 
There must arise a satiety of existing habits and service—a need 
of change, amounting to a craving; a want of something fresh 
on which the mind can expatiate and discover. Our Church, it 
must be admitted, except in the interpretation of prophecy, 
offers no illimitable field for such minds, and a blind instinct 
may have shown this to the one now under review, very early 
in his career. We talk of passing through the world, but this 
expression is more literal with this particular nature than inex- 
perience is at all prepared for. If we were to live long enough to 
see the commencement of another career like this, we should be 
able to prophesy, ‘ This man will not always live with us. He 
‘ will pass through us and pass on: pass on and on, till at last he 
‘is alone. He will serve us and use us, and it may be, love us, 
‘ but he will not be one of us, and his instinct tells him now 
‘ that he will not stay with us.’ 

The men we are contemplating are formed for influence, 
and are leaders from this very impulse of moving forward. . Dr. 
Newman says, truly, that he never sought for disciples; that 
they came to him; that it was the rule of his mind to find not 
to seek them; but not the less was influence dear to him, and 
due to his sense of desert. The most absolute dependence on 
his judgment does not seem to have startled him, or gone against 


his feeling; as, where he writes, late in this history, and on the 
eve of his last step,— 
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‘But, what was far worse, there were a number of tender, eager hearts, of 
whom I knew nothing at all, who were ae’ me, wishing to think as I 
thought, and to do as I did, if they could but find it out ; who in consequence 
were distressed, that, in so solemn a matter, they could not see what was 
coming, and who heard reports about me this way or that on a first day and 
on a second; and felt the weariness of waiting, and the sickness of delayed 
hope, and did not understand that I was as perplexed as themselves, and, being 
of more sensitive complexion of mind than myself, were made ill by the sus- 
pense. And they too of course for the time thought me mysterious and 
inexplicable. I ask theie pardon as far as I was really unkind to them.’— 
Part vi. pp. 347, 348. 


Perhaps there are no positions more diametrically opposed to 
one another, in every habit of mind, than this of leader and 
follower. The leader must be aware of this, for he knows he 
must trust himself; but followers seldom are. To us, these 
tender, eager hearts make a melancholy figure; and as every 
shade of contempt rather necessarily finds place in conscious 
leadership, we can hardly suppose the affectionate pity here 
expressed escaped some infusion. To these, at any rate, any 
thought—we will not say of equality—but of absolute possession, 
and responsibility towards their own souls would have appeared 
presumption ; whilst they reverenced self-reliance in another ; 
regarding it, rather, as a mark of sovereignty than as an 
inherent privilege of humanity. But even where no such sub- 
servience is observable—where there is apparent interchange of 
thought and opinion—yet the strongest class distinctions sepa- 
rate the two conditions; so much so, that whenever the boundary 
is attempted to be overpast, the connexion snaps. When aman 
has once been accepted as an oracle or authority by other minds, 
he can reconcile himself to no lower level. At any rate, this is 
necessarily the case where his personal elevation appears to 
himself one with the advance of religious truth, and the most 
transcendant interests. Then a pause, a hesitation, a remon- 
strance, on the part of the follower, shows that follower what his 
place is. It may have been disguised hitherto to himself; but 
once make a stand, and he perceives that real intercourse and 
fellowship can be secured only by implicit acceptance of a course 
of action, in the first scheme of which he has had no voice. Hence 
no man of independent mind can be a follower beyond a certain 
time. In the hope and enthusiasm of youth, it is natural to 
follow a leader, and to look for permanence in the relation ; 
but as the individuality strengthens this form of humility must 
abate, and there can henceforth be no firm alliance but on a new 
footing. A following must therefore be marked by two essential 
differences from its leader. It must be young, sanguine, inex- 
perienced, or it must be intrinsically subservient; though that 
subservience may be of many kinds, as arising either from 
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weakness of certain intellectual powers, or from blind strength 
of the affections, or from mere habit. And this word habit 
reminds us of another difference. The leader, as such, we 
think—certainly the leader under discussion—shows an absence 
of all power of passive enjoyment, or passive reliance; both of 
which are parts of the other temper. He finds no delight in 
merely imbibing impressions ; the intellect is always even mor- 
bidly active. For we hold it a defect and a temptation never 
to allow thought and consciousness to sleep—never to be able 
to repose and forget self in the reception of other men’s thoughts 
and conclusions. This seems to have been a posture of mind 
incompatible with the great solitude in which that profound self- 
consciousness and self-realizing, so often referred to and argued 
from, placed our present subject, and which accounts for so much 
that needs accounting for. With a burden of other minds leaning 
upon him, appealing to him, questioning him—a burden which 
he never thinks unnatural—he perpetually recurs to this isola- 
tion in his own person. ‘ Solus cum sola.’ 

One thing was mutual, however, in this relation, in spite of 
the solitude of the intellect. We see here a keener and more 
sensitive affectionateness than is a common quality. He in- 
spired warm, enthusiastic friendship, because he was able to 
feel it. There is a semi-conjugal tone here and there, in the 
touching allusions to faithful friends, due to the supremacy 
always maintained by this mind towards those with whom it 
had to do, and tacitly granted by all in cordial relations with 
it; but the tender appreciation of the devotion of followers and 
acknowledged need of their friendship are winning and delightful, 
even to read of, and must—as, indeed, they did—impart a sin- 
gular charm to personal intercourse. There is something in the 
tenacity of memory for every circumstance of past times which 
these pages show, the vivid realization of feeling which forty years 
may have left behind—the power of living a life over again, of 
seeing it in all its early brightness of hue—the youthful joy in 
first impressions and growing thoughts, which years have had 
no power to dim—which, we think, must account to any reader 
for the hold this teacher has ever held over his intimates and 
followers, and which forcibly brings back the old charm to those 
who were once under his influence, before duty compelled them 
summarily to withdraw themselves from it. 

Perhaps, however, one other characteristic of this nature bad 
as much to do with the devotion of disciples as its affectionate- 
ness: there was always a mystery about it. It is this mystery 
which Mr. Kingsley has fallen foul of, seizing it at the wrong end, 
and misinterpreting it in a way disgraceful to a novelist, who 
ought, by virtue of his office and assumed insight into character, 
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to have seen farther than other men into the subtleties of a 
complicated and singular organization. He ought to have been 
able to sympathize with that intricacy of thought which he calls, 
or treats as, duplicity, but which constitutionally incapacitates 
the thinker from the merely straightforward, obvious view of 
deep questions. Where a man sees far into the heart of things, 
and especially speculates deeply on his own nature and im- 
pulses, where he cannot help viewing externals less by sight than 
some inner light, and sees a mystery in all things, he, doubtless, 
has great danger of leaning on what seems to himself his pro- 
founder estimate; but he should not be charged with disregard 
of truth, and positive dishonesty, for arriving at different con- 
clusions from others who accept their convictions at second- 
hand. It is easy to be true, if you see but one side—that is, 
your decision may not be the right one, but you may be true in 
giving it. But the more insight a man has, the more points of 
a subject he embraces, the more he can follow them up to 
their source, the more difficult— nay, often impossible—it is to 
be what some people call straightforward, which is to see only 
one view, and refuse to take in what opponents have to say for 
theirs. However, what offended Mr. Kingsley was, perhaps, an 
undue attraction to others. Dr. Newman’s young, ardent dis- 
ciples did not understand him, and they liked him the better for 
the qualities in him they could not fathom. Enemies might 
suspect, and call hard names; but those who knew ‘ Newman,’ 
either personally or through his writings, could not but recognise 
a high, disinterested soul at work, and were justly scandalized 
at the tone of his opponents, as well as proud of the depth 
which blind prejudice ignored. 

But complications a subtleties of thought, however honestly 
pursued, are dangerous guides. Few men of genius are their 
own masters, Dr. Newman clearly was not: we see that he 
constantly gave up the reins, and allowed himself to be the 
sport of circumstance, trusting to some guidance, which certainly 
was not that of his judgment, and therefore which he assumed 
to be from a higher source; though we think we see the forces 
of a blind inclination and inherent tendency. He throws a light 
upon a quality of which every experience knows something, and 
which ordinarily meets with little indulgence, the quality—so to 
call it—of having two minds, As truly as possible, Dr. Newman 
has endeavoured to show such a mind in energetic action. We 
can only understand such people by believing them; but, honest 
as we may know them to be, there are things we see in 
them which they do not. They can only*express themselves in 
contradictions: their words contradict their actions—one time 
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contradicts another; all in perfect good faith, because they have 
two selves; but one self may be the dominant one, without 
their knowing it. We must believe them, but we must not 
take their words in the sense we do those simple persons who 
have no inner perplexities—who are unvisited by misgivings— 
who always mean what they say, neither more nor Jess—because 
they are only fully possessed by few ideas, and any antagonisms 
in these ideas never press themselves upon them. There are 
persons to whom this sturdy position is an impossibility, from 
their realizing and being pressed upon by the problems that sur- 
round this mortal state ;—who never can put forth their feelings, 
views, convictions, without a whisper of opposition to the spoken 
statement running counter somewhere. Hence a fruitful source 
of the mystery we have spoken of. 

Dr. Newman is often conscious enough of the difficulties in 
which this inner conflict placed his friends; he details the pros 
and cons of certain positions with an admirable candour, and raises 
a picture of a more than two-horned dilemma: but this abstract 
fairness does not make him as indulgent as we think he ought 
to be to persons who could not understand it, and were separated 
by it. When we talk of leading minds, this state of things 
often goes with it,—the belief in a right to lead; in the divine 
right and sovereignty of genius, or — some inner illumina- 
tion, not formally recognised, but influencing the attitude towards 
others; and a sort of astonishment comes on when the old power 
fails, and demur and resistance is felt for the first time. We are 
not speaking of conscious influence, but there is a homage of 
mind which once tasted cannot be foregone without bitterness ; 
and the loss is, indeed, a break, as a breach in the strongest 
relation that can subsist between them. We may feel loving] 
and tenderly to the man we have hitherto implicitly miiiel 
and trust in the same way no longer; but the old bond is 
slackened, and our love is henceforth flavoured with that evil, 
not to say unendurable tincture of indulgence, regret, compas- 
sion—all of them expressive of our thinking differently and 

referring our own judgment—which it seems is not to be 
rne. ie is a change of” relation that nullifies all the rest ; we 
choose to stand on a different footing, and mere affection, with 
its offensive toleration, or more offensive forgiveness, is repu- 
diated as having almost a touch of insult in it. A man in 
this state may easily feel more in charity with those who have 
opposed him all along than with such as having, as it were, once 
sworn allegiance break loose from it and call for liberty and a 
constitutional government. We must not be hard on this; the 
sense of power over other men’s minds is the grandest of all 
human sensations, and, where it is apparently only the power of 
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enforcing truth, the most plausible. And when this is allied 
with a warm effusion of feeling towards the docile disciple, the 
revulsion is a hard trial; for where love has once had a tinge of 
worship in it, and this incense is missed, it is likely enough 
assumed that the love has flown away along with the missing 
fragrance. And yet it need not be so. From causes such as 
these we think we see towards allies who broke away on trying 
occasions, and towards disciples who drew back, an unreasonable 
severity of tone. It is implied more than expressed; but it is 
there, and it can only be accounted for on the assumption of a 
certain elevated standing, not granted to Christian men of ordi- 
nary privileges. This attitude in Dr. Newman of resentment and 
ill-usage towards old adherents who accepted, and still hold, what 
he taught up to a certain point, but refused to follow where fol- 
lowing implied change and renunciation of previously-received 
truth, (though natural enough as men go,) is only reasonable on 
ideas which do away with every notion of equality; on the 
assumption of special guidance which others ought to see in 
him, but which he would not dream of looking for in another. 
There is much humility in this character, shown both in sensi- 
tiveness to defect and inequality of powers in himself, and also 
in an aptitude for reverence; but in his intercourse with living 
men it seems to us that he has felt not only more real, but com- 
posed of finer parts, and of a higher organization than others ; 
better adapted by nature for a great work, and also providen- 
tially directed with a more particular leading than the com- 
monalty of men. He uses a phrase, ‘You throw me over,’ 
in one place, when literally his friends had much more right 
to say so. ‘They could not go along with him, and therefore 
he threw them over and fraternized with new friends ; not that 
he liked them as well as the old, but they would go farther. 
(P. 279.) 

We have said that the tone assumes a particular guidance. 
Many a thought, a verse, a sentence which took the ear and 
heart of Dr. Newman’s friends and hearers expressed, as we 
see them now, a declaration of this belief that his goings were 
ordered by a certain Divine fatality ; and in this light every 
teacher that helped to form his mind is invested with a certain 
glory, and was his superior. He thus introduces the author 
of ‘ The Christian Year.’ It follows some interesting notices 
relating to the dawn of the Tractarian movement. 


‘The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual with great motive- 
poem was out of sight. Having carried off as a mere boy the highest 

onours of the University, he had turned from the admiration which haunted 
his steps, and sought for a better and holier satisfaction in pastoral work in the 
country. Need I say that I am speaking of John Keble? ‘The first time that 
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I was in a room with him was on occasion of my election to a fellowship at 
Oriel, when I was sent for into the Tower, to shake hands with the Provost 
and Fellows. How is that hour fixed in my memory after the changes of 
forty-two years, forty-two this very day on which I write! I have lately had 
a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my great friend, John Bowden, 
with whom _ almost exclusively my Unde uate years, “I had to 
hasten to the Tower,” I say to him, “to receive the congratulations of all the 
Fellows. I bore it till Keble took " hand, and then felt so abashed and 
unworthy of the honour done to me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking 
into the ground.” His had been the first name which I had heard spoken of, 
with reverence rather than admiration, when I came up to Oxford. When one 
day I was walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend just mentioned, 
with what eagerness did he cry out, “There’s Keble!” and with what awe did 
I look at him! Then at another time I heard a Master of Arts of my college 
give an account how he had just then had occasion to introduce himself on 
some business to Keble, and how gentle, courteous, and unaffected Keble kad 
been, so as almost to put him out of countenance. Then too it was reported, 
truly or falsely, how a rising man of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of 
8. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, admired and loved him, adding, that somehow he was 
unlike any one else. However, at the time when I was elected Fellow of Oriel 
he was not in residence, and he was shy of me for years in consequence of the 
marks which I bore upon me of the evangelical and liberal schools. At least 
so [ have ever thought. Hurrell Froude brought us together about 1828 : it 
is one of the sayings preserved in his “ Remains,”—‘ Do you know the story 
of the murderer who had done one good thing in his life? Well; if I was 
ever asked what good deed I had ever done, I should say that I had brought 
Keble and Newman to understand each other.” '—Part ii. pp. 75—77. 


And of Whately, opposed as they now seem on every point, he 
writes— 

* And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. He was a man of 
generous and warm heart. He was particularly loyal to his friends, and to use 
the common phrase, “all his geese were swans.” While I was still awkward 
and timid in 1822, he took me by the hand, and acted the part to me of a 
gentle and encouraging instructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taught me to think and to use my reason. After being first noticed by him in 
1822, I became very intimate with him in 1825, when I was his Vice-Principal 
at Alban Hall. I gave up that office in 1826, when I became Tutor of my 
College, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed. He had done his work 
towards me or nearly so, when he had taught me to see with my own eyes and 
to walk with my own feet. Not that I had not a good deal to learn from 
others still, but I influenced them as well as 7 me, and co-operated rather 
than merely concurred with them. As to Dr. Whately, his mind was too dif- 
ferent from mine for us to remain long on one line. I recollect how dissatisfied 
he was with an Article of mine in the London Review, which Blanco White, 
Pick he ded ek only called Platonic. When I was diverging from him 

which he did not like), I thought of dedicating my first book to him, in words 
to the effect that he had not only taught me to think, but to think for myself. 
He left Oxford in 1831; after that, as far as I can recollect, I never saw him 
but twice,—when he visited the University; once in the street, once in a room. 
From the time that he left, I have always felt a real affection for what I must 
call his memory ; for thenceforward he made himself dead to me. My reason 
told me that it was impossible that we could have got on together longer ; yet 
I loved him too much to bid him farewell without pain.’—Part iii. pp. 68, 69. 


At the same time is this mention of Dr. Pusey. 
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‘ At that time indeed (from 1823) I had the intimacy of my dear and true 
friend Dr. Pusey, and could not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to 
the cause of religion, so full of good works, so faithful in his affections; but 
he left residence when I was getting to know him well.’'—Part iii. p. 74. 

Even Dr. Hawkins, who would probably not lock to be 
reckoned in this catalogue of worthies, finds a place and a 
notice, which doubtless will be read by him with something of 
the tenderness and sly enjoyment with which it was written. 

‘From 1821 to 1825 I saw most of the present Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, 
at that time Vicar of St. Mary’s; and, when I took orders in 1824 and had a 
curacy at Oxford, then, during the Long Vacations, I was especially thrown 
into his company. I can say with a full heart that I love him, and have never 
ceased to love him; and I thus preface what otherwise might sound rude, that 
in the course of the many years in which we were together afterwards, he pro- 
voked me very much from time to time, though I am perfectly certain that 1 
have provoked him a great deal more. Moreover, in me such provocation was 
unbecoming, both because he was the Head of my College, and because in the 
= that I knew him, he had been in many ways of great service to my 
mind, 

* He was the first who taught me to weigh my words, and to be cautious in 
my statements, He led me to that mode of limiting and clearing my sense in 
discussion and in controversy, and of distinguishing between cognate ideas, and 
of obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my surprise has since been con- 
sidered, even in quarters friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of Rome. 
He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he used to snub me severely, on 
reading, as he was kind enough to do, the first Sermons that I wrote, and other 
compositions which I was engaged upon.’—Part iii. pp. 64, 65. 

Pretty nearly everybody concerned with him in these palmy 
days, so delicious in recollection, is invested with a glow of interest 
as being concerned with the growth of thought, and the con- 
sciousness of dawning power. There is an outpouring of heart 
and feeling towards this time than which nothing can be more 
amiable in itself or more winning to the reader. Yet that 
singular inner sense of isolation may account for his estimate of 
men being so much a personal one, ¢.e. as they formed and 
influenced, or were talboguael by himself. After the old- 
fashioned rule, he speaks as he finds, is affectionate with a 
peculiar tenderness towards all to whom he feels to owe any- 
thing, and in fact pronounces or implies favourably of every 
man’s spiritual condition who has advanced his own spiritual 
course, however opposed that person’s views may have bess to 
the vital points in the Church of his adoption. But he strikes us 
as sometimes hard and unsympathizing towards others nearer to 
him on those points, but whose line has brought them in collision 
with himself; and we take it as one proof of his having been 
always wanting in a certain jealous loyalty to our Church that 
he fails to see the difficulty into which he threw many persons, 
and to make allowance for annoyance he caused to men in office 
during his long protracted gradual retirement from our com- 
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munion. Perhaps he is always least fair towards equals, and 
in fact his position and his nature, circumstances and self- 
training, alike made intercourse with equals a difficulty. He is 
admirable sometimes at looking up to persons and minds which 
he can reverence, and he is faithful and loving when he looks 
down on docile and trusting disciples, and he is fair and even 
sympathizing towards thorough-going opponents; but we do not 
see that he can give, and take, and act with men on a perfect 
equality, and who will accept towards him no lower ground. 
Thus, men experienced in the ways of the world, and who 
formed their line and opinions in active intercourse with man- 
kind, did not get on with him or he with them. He thought 
probably that this was because of a certain touch of worldliness 
in them; but we think that sturdy independence, which is 
acquired by knowledge, was felt by him to be a barrier, though 
he attributed the check to some other cause. Thus, he does 
not do justice to the couclusions others draw from his line of 
conduct. They saw the way things were tending. The thing 
with them did not admit of question, and they acted upon 
these convictions ; he expresses a soreness and even irritation 
at remonstrances justified by the event, which, to say the least 
of it, we do not think reasonable. 

And now with regard to his sentiments towards our Church ; 
with the light of these papers, we may say that probably it never 
satisfied him. That part of his nature which he at one time 
called superstition, and which we call superstition stil, found no 
indulgence in it. The habit of adopting practices not observed 
amongst ourselves, and for which he can give no reason, is an 
evidence with us of this temper. We must expect him to view 
it as obedience to a supernatural influence. He used as a child 
constantly to cross himself on going into the dark, and he can 
form no conjecture where he got the idea of such a practice. 
At any rate, the adoption of a religious habit like this, self- 

rompted, is an early exercise of independence and private 
judgment which, in such a character as his, was not likely 
to be a solitary instance. We may even say that thus early 
the English Church did not supply a vent, as the word used 
to be, for the impulses of his soul. He was not satisfied 
with his Church as he found it, and in fact began here to 
adapt it to his requirements. We are not’ pronouncing on 
the practice itself; but certainly we should not encourage in 
any child self-imposed observances of this kind, because the 
first posture of the mind towards the Church into which it 
is born should be submissive love and perfect content and 
acquiescence. Something of the same spirit is shown in his 
choice for himself at fifteen of a single life, a preference for 
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celibacy for which our Church gave him no suggestion. Many 
boys think they will not marry; but it was a deep inspiration 
with him that it was the will of God that he should not; apart, 
that is, from our Church’s —— This impression, as he 
describes it, infused into his mind already the monastic temper, 
and thus at fifteen he had practices and prospects different from 
those of all other members of our Church known to him. 
He was taking a line of his own. And this he did hence- 
farth. This self-history reveals a system of eclecticism. He 
had an intense desire to be ruled,—for an authority and direc- 
tion over him; but he had no other idea than of choosin: 

these for himself. Throughout we see a process of picking an 

choosing, selecting here a teacher, there a leader, there an 
authority, but accepting them no farther than they fall in with 
his views. The line shows a mind inclined one way from the 
first, and acknowledging, in the long run, no authority that did 
not fail in with, indeed aid, this natural tendency. No argu- 
ment has weight that does not minister to this leaning, and every 
chance saying of any one of our Divines is caught at—though 
the whole tenor of the work has no weight with Diesen made 
to do great execution in the chosen direction. Admissions 
which had not a hair’s estimation with the writers of them are 
reported as the teaching of our Church, and as though it was 


fair to wn them to extremes, perfectly inconsistent with 


opinions held side by side with them. In fact, from the beginning 
there was one consistent instinctive search for these admissions 
in favour of Rome which convince us, as Dr. Newman is very 
willing to be convinced himself, what his leaning has always 
been. But as he did not know this himself, as he sincerely 
thought there was an impossible barrier which would pull him 
up somewhere, tnuch less were his friends likely to see it. There 
was a trust in him morally deserved, but which was yet a mis- 
placed one; for no one realized how very loose a hold ‘Newman’s’ 
affections had on the Church into which he was born. He talked 
of the Church Catholic, they responded to him, thinking (as he 
probably loosely —— too) that his thoughts were with his 
own branch of it. It was this point that constituted one main 
difference between him and Dr. Pusey. Dr. Pusey had this 
love. In his history of the beginning of the movement Dr. 
Newman thus writes: 

‘It was under these circumstances, that Dr. Pusey joined us. I had known 
him well since 1827-8, and had felt for him an enthusiastic admiration. I used 
to call him é péyas. His great learning, his immense diligence, his scholarlike 
mind, his simple devotion to the cause of religion, overcame me ; and great of 
course was my joy, when in the last days of 1823 he showed a disposition 


to make common cause with us. His Tract on Fasting appeared as one of the 
series with the date of December 21. He was not, however, I think fully 
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associated in the movement till 1835 and 1836, when he published his Tract 
on Baptism, and started the Library of the Fathers. He at once gave to us 
a position and a name. Without him we should have had no chance, especially 
at the early date of 1834, of making any serious resistance to the Liberal 

ion. But Dr. Pusey was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church ; he 
bad a vast influence in consequence of his deep religious seriousness, the 
munificence of his charities, his Professorship, his family connexions, and his 
easy relations with University authorities. He was to the Movement all that 
Mr. Rose might have been, with that indispensable addition, which was wanting 
to Mr. Rose, the intimate friendship and the familiar daily society of the 
persons who had commenced it. he had that pfs | claim on their 
attachment, which lies in the living presence of a faithful and loyal affectionate- 
ness. There was henceforth a man who could be the head and centre of the 
zealous people in every part of the country, who were adopting the new 
opinions ; and not only so, but there was one who furnished the Movement 
with a front to the world, and gained for it a recognition from other parties in 
the University. In 1829 Mr. Froude, or Mr. R. Wilberforce, or Mr. Newman 
were but individuals; and, when they ranged themselves in the contest of that 
year on the side of Sir Robert Inglis, men on either side + | asked with 
surprise how they got there, and attached no significancy to the fact; but 
Dr. Pusey was, to use the common expression, a host in himself; he was able 
to give a name, a form, and a personality to what was without him a sort of 
mob ; and when various parties had to meet together in order to resist the 
liberal acts of the Government, we of the Movement took our place by right 
among them. 

‘Such was the benefit which he conferred on the Movement externally ; nor 
was the internal advantage at all inferior to it. He was a man of large designs; 
he had a hopeful, sanguine mind ; he had no fear of others; he was haun 
by no intellectual ae. People are apt to we that he was once nearer 
to the Catholic Church than he is now; I pray that he may be one day 
far nearer to the Catholic Church than be was then; for I believe that, in his 
reason and judgment, all the time that I knew him, he never was near to it at 
all. When I became a Catholic, I was often asked, “ What of Dr. Pusey?” 
when I said that I did not see symptoms of his doing as I had done, I was 
sometimes thought uncharitable. confidence in his position is, (as it is,) a 
first essential in the leader of a party, Dr, Pusey had it. The most remarkable 
instance of this, was his statement, in one of his subsequent defences of the 
Movement, when too it had advanced a considerable way in the direction of 
Rome, that among its hopeful peculiarities was its “stationariness.” He made 
it in good faith ; it was his subjective view of it.’—Part iv. pp. 136—138. 
And later on he speaks of the impossibility he found in makin 
Dr. Pusey understand him on certain points, and that he woul 
not take any hints on the subject of his growing inclination 
for Rome. 

One point which shows the same want of kindred with his 
mother Church, is the incessant battery of logic he brings to 
bear upon her. Wherever there is love, there is timidity, or at 
least caution. We do not mistrust the object of our affection, 
but we are not always putting her to crucial tests. We believe 
in her, in fact, more than in logic, which we do not care to trust 
with our dearest interests. Syllogisms we instinctively know 
are bad things to trust our all to—especially of an enemy’s 
making. Thus we observe quite a different tone towards the 
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Church of Rome. No system that has human beings to work 
it out can stand merciless. candour and severe logic, and this 
Dr. Newman instinctively feels in his Seventh Part, where he 
defends Romish casuistry. However, Dr. Newman started by 
not being afraid of inferences, and with a contempt for those 
that were. 

Again, we find the principle of selection at work on the 
grounds of contrast between England and Rome. It was felt 
all along that Rome’s weakest point was her assumed tendencies 
to idolatry, but we think we see an unwillingness to give this 
question its due prominence. Thus very early Froude writes 
to him in random fashion :— 

*I think people are injudicious who talk against the Roman Catholics for 
worshipping Saints, and honouring the Virgin and images, &c. These things 
may perhaps be idolatrous; I cannot make up my mind about it; but to 
my mind it is the Carnival that is real practical idolatry, as it is written, 


“the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” ’—Part iv. 
pp. 125, 126. 


This is seized upon as an oracle. But really the question, 
whether the charge is injudicious or not depends upon whether 
it is ¢rwe or not. Froude says perhaps it was idolatrous, but 
others were sure it was, and how could they be injudicious 
in making great point of their conviction? How can any one 
who has ever read his Bible deny that idolatry is an all- 
important point in the discussion? and what, we will ask, has 
the Carnival to do with the question at all? It was a fact 
that Froude disliked the scene of the Carnival at Rome more 
than the universal practice of devotion to the saints and image 
worship; but the things are not really to be compared. The 
one is thy the other universal ; the one an accident, the other 
the essence. But it reduces the ground of our difference to 
a lower level, and to a point of absolutely inferior importance, 
and. therefore was welcomed and made much of. And in 
ponens this subject, another reason is given for the growing 
eniency on this point. 

‘Then, when I was abroad, the sight of so many great places, venerable 
shrines, and noble churches, much impressed my imagination. And my heart 
was touched also. Making an expedition on foot across some wild country in 
Sicily, at six in the morning, I came upon a small church; I heard voices, aud 
I looked in. It was crowded, and the congregation was singing. Of course 
it was the Mass, though I did not know it at the time. And, in my weary 
days at Palermo, I was not ungrateful for the comfort which I had received in 
frequenting the churches, nor did I ever forget it. Then, again, her zealous 
maintenance of the doctrine and the rule of celibacy, which I recognized as 
Apostolic, and her faithful agreement with Antiquity in so many points besides, 
which were dear to me, was an argument as well as a plea im favour of the 
= Church of Rome. Thus I learned to have tender feelings towards her; 

ut still my reason was not affected at all.’—Part iv. pp. 126, 127. 
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Not that he shrinks from giving facts and his own words on this 
subject. Thus he quotes— 


‘And still more strongly in July, 1841: 

“ If the Note of schism, on the one hand, lies against England, an antagonist 
disgrace lies upon Rome, the Note of idolatry. t us not be mistaken here ; 
we are neither accusing Rome of idolatry, nor ourselves of schism; we think 
neither charge tenable; but still the Roman Church practises what is so like 
idolatry, and the Eng,:.sh Church makes much of what is so very like schism, 
that without deciding what is the duty of a Roman Catholic towards the 
Church of England in her present state, we do seriously think that members of 
the English Church have a providential direction given them, how to comport 
themselves towards the Church of Rome, while she is what she is.” ’—Part v. 
pp. 206, 207. 


And again, he admits it was a crux :— 


* However, on occasions which demanded it, I felt it a duty to give out 
plainly all that I thought, though I did not like to do so. One such instance 
occurred, when I had to publish a letter about Tract 90. In that letter I said, 
* Instead of setting before the soul the Holy ‘I'rinity, and heaven and hell, the 
Church of Rome does seem to me, as a popular system, to preach the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints, and purgatory.” Qn this occasion I recollect expressing 
to a friend the distress it gave me thus to speak; but, ] said, “ How can J help 
saying it, if I think it; and I do think it; my Bishop calls on me to say out 
what [ think; and that is the long and the short of i.” But | recollected 
Hurrell Froude’s words to me, almost his dying words, “ I must enter another 
protest against your cursing and swearing. What good can it do? and I call 
it uncharitable to an excess. How mistaken we may ourselves be, on many 
points that are only gradually opening on us!” ’—Part v. pp. 222, 223. 


It continued a difficulty, for in 1845, a few months previous to 
his change, he writes— 

‘I hardly see my way to concur in attendance, though occasional, in the 
Roman Catholic chapel, unless a man has made up his mind pretty well to join 
it eventually. Invocations are not reguired in the Church of Rome; some- 
how, I do uot like using them except under the sanction of the Church, and 
ng | gage me unwilling to admit them in members of our Church.’—Part vi. 
p. 363. 

While on this point, we will add that even now it so far 
approaches to a difficulty, that it is evident it would be a strin- 
gent one if his affections were not engaged in the defence, 

When Dr. Newman lays so great a stress on the need of his 
soul for dogma, we perceive the same tendency. Not that our 
Church does not as distinctly assert doctrine and the necessity 
of a positive belief as the Church of Rome, but it permits an 
exercise of the reason in the reception of that belief which the 
other does not. There is a striking passage in the concluding 
part, which illustrates, we have no doubt, some personal charac- 
teristic—a strong will seeking for its master, and finding it only 
in an infallible authority :— 

‘ All this being considered as the profession ex animo, as on my own part, £0 
also on the part of the Catholic body, as far as I know it, it will at first sight 
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be said that the restless intellect of our common humanity is utterly weighed 
down to the repression of all independent effort and action whatever, so that, 
if this is to be the mode of bringing it into order, it is brought into order only 
to be destroyed. But this is far from the result, far from what I conceive to 
be the intention of that high Providence who has provided a great remedy for 
a evil,—far from borne out by the history of the conflict between Infalli- 
bility and Reason in the past, and the prospect of it in the future. The 
energy of the human intellect “does from opposition grow ;” it thrives and is 
joyous, with a tough elastic strength, under the terrible blows of the divinely- 
fashioned weapon, and is never so much itself as when it has lately been over- 
thrown. It is the custom with Protestant writers to consider that, whereas 
there are two — principles in action in the history of religion, Authority 
and Private Judgment, they have all the Private Judgment to themselves, and 
we have the full inheritance and the superincumbent oppression of Authority. 
But this is not so; it is the vast Catholic bod iteclh, and it only, which 
affords an arena for both combatants in that awful, never-dying duel. It is 
necessary for the very life of religion, viewed in its large operations and its 
history, that the warfare should be incessantly carried on. Every exercise of 
Infallibility is brought out into act by an intense and varied operation of the 
Reason, from within and without, an pe again a re-action of Reason 
ainst it; and, as in a civil polity the State exists and endures by means of 
the rivalry and collision, the encroachments and defeats of its constituent 
parts, so in like manner Catholic Christendom is no simple exhibition of reli- 
ious absolutism, but it presents a continuous picture of Authority and Private 
udgment alternately advancing and retreating as the ebb and flow of the tide ; 
— it is a vast assemblage of human beings with wilful intellects and wild pas- 
sions, brought together into one by the beauty and the majesty of a Superhuman 
Power.’—Part vii. pp. 390, 391. 


We cannot but think this passage tells us more of the man 
than the system; at any rate, it will be seen to bear upon our 
view. In every way our Church was too indulgent: did not 
test his strength and endurance—did not give him enough to 
believe—did not defy and crush his reason. For what he once 
calls the superstitious temper must have food for its exercise, 
and demands difficulties and marvels. Probably contempt of 
the evidence of our senses leads to what is called credulity. 
We are quite sure that most men have no sympathy with Dr. 
Newman's tone on this subject, and that here Me & always 
spoken from what is particular in himself, not what is common 
to mankind. From the first he had notions of his own, which 
would pass for poetry and be admired as such, but which were 
fact to his mind, and which, as such, could find no echo in other 
minds. And he now puts forward his views on the question of 
belief, which are interesting, at least as accounting for what to 
most minds has seemed so unaccountable. Such facility as he 
almost boasts of in accepting modern miracles on slippery evi- 
dence must be granted as mere waste of power in our Anglican 
communion. 

‘For myself, lest I appear in any way to be shrinking from a determinate 


judgment on the claims of some of those miracles and relics, which Protestants 
are so startled at, and to be hiding particular questions in what is vague and 
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meral, I will avow distinctly, that, putting out of the question (which is an 
poe from the force of any proof), I think it to withstand the 
evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Roman states. I see no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard crown at 
Monga; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at Tréves may not have been what 
it professes to be, I fraly believe that portions of the true Cross are at 
Rome and elsewhere, that the crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and the bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul also many men, when they hear an educated 
man so speak, will at once impute the avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncrasy, 
or to imbecility of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to fanaticism, or to 
hypocrisy. They have a right to say so if they will, and we have a right to 
ask them why they do not say it of those who bow down before the mystery 
of mysteries, the Divine incarnation.’-—Appendix, p. 57. 

In the following passage he is treating the great question of 
Transubstantiation, but we see that he designs the argument 
to apply to the charges of credulity brought against him by 
Mr. Kingsley, and curiously mixed up in that gentleman’s mind 
with his original accusation of dishonesty and falsehood. 

‘ But for myself, I cannot indeed prove it, I cannot tell Aow it is; but I say, 
“Why should not it be? What’s to hinder it? What do I know of substance 
or matter? just as much as the greatest philosophers, and that is nothing at 
all;”—so much is this the case, that there is a rising school of philosophy 
now, which considers phenomena to constitute the whole of our knowledge in 
physics. The Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that 
the phenomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain: nor does it say 
that the same phenomena are in several places at once. It deals with what no 


one on earth knows anything about, the material substances themselves.’— 
Part vii. p. 375. 


All we can say is, that it was clearly intended that men should 
put faith in what they see, and recognise some law in the action 
of nature. 

What, we may ask, would be the use of miracles in the Divine 
economy, if they were as easy to believe as the natural course 
of things? The English Church acknowledges difficulties, and 
demands a weight of evidence. Dr. Newman owns himself 
careless about this; and this notion of matter as a spectre or 
phantasm does, we see, make it easy to say bond fide I believe 
what the Church tells me to believe. It is easy to get over the 
difficulties attaching to a thing, if you don’t believe in the thing 
itself. Again, there is the conscious theory of always acting on 
an hypothesis,—a great facilitating power. Perhaps, if it knew 
it, the world does the same; but it does not know it. If it had 
to believe at all in the transportation of the house of Loretto, 
it would have to do it with some approach to the same homely 
credit with which it grossly believes its senses; but an hypo- 
thesis clearly and argumentatively put carries us along so easily 
that we find ourselves landed we don’t know where, having 
given our assent to every stage of the journey ; only there is in 
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ordinary unphilosophical minds a suspicion all the while that it 
hangs on a scaffolding of ifs and buts that may break down 
under the builder’s hands. This is how the philosopher and 
the vulgar may meet on common ground—each believes his 
senses, the one with an hypothesis, the other without. The 
vulgar prays to the blessed Virgin, because he expects her to 
answer his prayers; the philosopher because, however deeply 
painful the practice is to him up to a certain point, the hypo- 
thesis of infallibility of the Church of Rome being the only 
true Church requires it. 

While a faithful member of our communion, he satisfied this 
need for an infallible appeal in a way which, however flattering, 
no wise bishop amongst ourselves would thank one of his clergy 
for. 


‘I did not care much for the Bench of Bishops, except as they might be the 
voice of my Church: nor should I have cared much for a Provincial Council ; 
nor for a Diocesan Synod presided «ver by my Bishop; all these matters 
seemed to me to be jure ecclesiastico, but what to me was jure divino was the 
voice of my Bishop in his own person. My own Bishop was my Pope; I 
knew no » Ba the successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This was 
but a practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church Government, as I 
had Seale drawn it out myself. This continued all through my course ; 
when at length in 1845 I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, in whose Vicariate 1 
found myself, to announce my conversion, I could find nothing better to say to 
him, than that I would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bishop in the 
Anglican Church. My duty to him was my point of honour; his disapproba- 
tion was the one thing which I could not bear. I believe it to have been a 
generous and honest feeling; and in consequence I was rewarded by having all 
my time for ecclesiastical superior a man, whom had I had a choice, I should 
have preferred, out and out, to any other Bishop on the Bench, and for whose 
memory I have a special affection, Dr. Bagot—a man of noble mind, and as 
kind-hearted and as considerate as lie was noble. He ever sympathized with 
me in my trials which followed ; it was my own fault, that I was not brought 
into more familiar personal relations with him than it was my happiness to be. 
May his name be ever blessed !’—Part iv. pp. 123, 124. 


We have prolonged our extract for the sake of the testimony 
so affectionately and gracefully expressed. But the principle is 
one head to be accepted and obeyed without question. Another 
token of Dr. Newman’s never having felt our Church his per- 
manent home, is his tone towards our divines. He is barely 
respectful to our best names, even while still in our communion. 
This tone is common enough with liberals, but in one who has 
so profound a deference for authority, the language tells. His 
asceticism no doubt promoted this coldness, prompting him to 
compare them with the saints of an earlier date. And here we 
come to another personal characteristic, which would not find 
satisfaction in our communion. Both our liturgy and our 
divines give their voice for mortification of the flesh, in a degree 
and for a definite purpose; but to us such a passage as the 
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following, is not in accordance with the teaching either of one 
or the other, and we even see in it something of that inherent 
suspicion of visible things and earthly good,—though they have 
God’s blessing upon them,—which lies at the root of so much 
that. is peculiar in the present work :— 

‘ For instance, it is sometimes even made an objection to 
* fasting, as if it were a reason for not practising it, that it makes 
‘a man irritable and ill-tempered. I confess it often may do 
‘this. Again, what very often follows from it is, a feebleness 
‘ which deprives him of his command over his bodily acts, feel- 
* ings, and expressions. Thus it makes him seem, for instance, 
‘out of temper when he is not; I mean because his tongue, his 
‘ lips, nay, his brain, are not in his power. He does not use the 
‘ words he wishes to use, nor the accent and tone. He seems 
‘ sharp when he is not, and the consciousness of this, and the re- 
‘ action of that consciousness upon his mind, is a temptation, and 
‘ makes him irritable, particularly if people misunderstand him, 
‘and think him what he is not. Again, weakness of body may 
‘ deprive him of self-command in other ways; perhaps he cannot 
‘ help smiling or laughing, when he ought to be serious, which 
‘is evidently a most distressing and humbling trial—or when 
‘ thoughts present themselves, his mind cannot throw them off, 
‘any more than if it were some dead thing, and not spirit—but 
‘ they then make an impression on him which he is not able to 
* resist. Or again, weakness of body often hinders him from fixing 
‘his mind on his prayers, instead of making him pray more 
‘ fervently ; or, again, weakness of body is often attended with 
‘ languor and restlessness, and strongly tempts a man to sloth. . 
‘Yet I have not mentioned the most distressing of the effects 
‘ which may follow, from even the moderate exercise of this great 
‘ Christian duty. It is undeniably a means of temptation, and I 
* say so, lest persons should be surprised and despond when they 
‘find it so. And the merciful Lord knows it is so from ex- 
‘ perience ; and that He has experienced and thus knows it, as 
‘ Scripture records, is to us a thought full of comfort. I do not 
‘ mean to say, God forbid, that ought of sinful infirmity sullied 
* His immaculate soul; but it is plain from the sacred history, 
‘ that in His case, as in ours, fasting opened the way to tempta- 
‘tion. And perhaps this is the truest view of such exercises, that 
in some wonderful unknown way they open the next world for 
‘ good and evil upon us, and are an introduction to somewhat of 
‘ an extraordinary conflict with the powers of evil.’-—Parochial 
Sermons, vol. vi. p. 7. 

No English Divine would counsel a congregation to push this 
ordinance to a conscious conflict with the powers of darkness. 
Now, one of the secrets of Dr. Newman’s power over others is 
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his truthful and accurate delineation of his own feelings as to 
what goes on in his own heart. He does not understand others 
so much as himself, he does not come at his knowledge of human 
nature by observing others; but by analysing and studying his 
own nature. In this representation of the effect of (surely 
severe) fasting we have not the least doubt that he describes his 
own sensations—his own experience; and he thinks lightly of 
it, because it is his own; believing that others have gone much 
farther on the same road. But going so far as it does it encou- 
— a condition of mind not congenial with Anglicanism ; it 
led him, we see, to expect revelations—to look for some direct 
sensible guidance out of himself. It throws a light in those 
sudden glimpses, as he thinks heaven-sent, which, apart from the 
action of his reason, made him suspect our Church was not the 
true one. We must say that the amazing discovery which led 
to so much, of our likeness to the Monophysites, receives some 
illumination from this source. 


‘It was difficult to make out how the Eutychians or pay were 
heretics, unless Protestants and Anglicans were heretics also; difficult to find 
arguments against the Tridentine Fathers which did not tell against the 
Fathers of Chaleedon; difficult to condemn the Popes of the sixteenth 
century, without condemning the Popes of the fifth. The drama of religion, 
and the combat of truth and error, were ever one and the same. The 
principles and proceedings of the Church now, were those of the Church 
then; the principles and proceedings of heretics then, were those of 
Protestants now. I found it so,—almost fearfully; there was an awful 
similitude, more awful, because so silent and unimpassioned, between the dead 
records of the past and the feverish chronicle of the present. The shadow of 
the fifth century was on the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising from the 
troubled waters of the old world,with the shape and lineaments of the new. The 
Church then, as now, might be called peremptory and stern, resolute, over- 
bearing, and relentless; and heretics were shifting, changeable, reserved, and 
deceitful, ever courting civil power, and never agreeing together, except by its 
aid ; and the civil power was ever aiming at comprehensions, trying to put the 
invisible out of view, and substituting expediency for faith. What was the use 
of continuing the controversy, or defending my position, if, after all, I was 
forging arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and turning devil’s advocate against 
the much-enduring Athanasius and the majestic Leo? Be my soul with the 
Saints! and shall I lift up my hand against them? Sooner may my right hand 
forget her cunning, and wither outright, as his who once stretched it out against 
a prophet of God! anathema to a whole tribe of Cranmers, Ridleys, Latimers, 
and Jewels! perish the names of Bramhall, Ussher, Taylor, Stillingfleet, and 
Barrow from the face of the earth, ere I should do aught but fall at their feet 
in love and in worship, whose image was continually before my eyes, and whose 
musical words were ever in my ears and on my tongue!’—Part v. pp. 209—211. 


This is uncivil to our worthies, to say the least of it. But we 
quote it as arguing a mind excitable, and on the look-out for 
revelations, which presently follow. 

‘I had seen the shadow of a hand upon the wall. It was clear that I had 


a good deal to learn on the question of the Churches, and that perhaps some 
new light was coming upon me. He who has seen a ghost, cannot be as if he 
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had never seen it. The heavens had opened and closed again. The thought 
for the moment had been, “The Church of Rome will be found right after 
all;” and then it had vanished. My old convictions remained as before.’— 
Part v. 213. 

The last sentence just precedes a quotation from one of the 
‘Plain Sermons,’ where, in eloquent wang he asks, what is it 
to be applauded, admired, courted, followed, compared with this 
one aim, of ‘ not being disobedient to the heavenly vision?’ This 
question bears immediately upon the ‘Ghost’ he had just seen. It 
is reported in simple good faith. Yet this is one of the few cases 
where this series does offer us what we will call uncomfortable 
reading ; for what was that flash or vision which avowedly suggested 
the sentence but the words, ‘ The Church of Rome will be found 
right after all ;’ and how would it have been received by the readers 
of ‘ Plain Sermons,’ if this had been known to them? But the 
impression mage by the supposed illumination was paramount. 
We consider Dr. Newman’s state of mind to be more intelligible 
to others than to himself at this stage. While he is convinced of 
a sudden flash, not to be accounted for on ordinary principles, 
we see merely the result of a train long laid, which, from the 
enthusiasm of his nature, and the long brooding of his mind on 
one question, must have come sooner or later. He considers 
that these words were imparted to him, we that they were 
wrought in himself while the mind was for the moment unhinged. 
His own inferences are remarkable upon this passage of his 
mind’s history. He asks— 

‘The one question was, what was I to do? I had to make up my mind for 
myself, and others could not help me. I determined to be guided, not by my 
imagination, but by my reason. And this I said over and over again in the 

ears which followed, both in conversation and in private letters. it not 

n for this severe resolve, I should have been a Catholic sooner than I was. 
Moreover, I felt on consideration a positive doubt, on the other hand, whether 
the suggestion did not come from below. Then I said to myself, Time alone 
can solve that question. It was my business to go on as usual, to obey those 
convictions to which I had so long surrendered myself, which still had possession 
of me, and on which my new thoughts had no direct bearing. That new con- 
ception of things should only so far influence me, as it had a logical claim to do 


so. If it came from above, it would come again ;—so I trusted, and with more 
definite outlines. —Part v. p. 215. 


Why, we may surely ask, why would it come again only if it 
was from above? Why, but that there was an instinct that it 
would come again ? : 

When a man never accepts a leader as a whole, but through- 
out feels himself so far superior to his teachers that he accepts 
and refuses from them according to ‘his own lights,’ we may 
say that the principle of private judgment is his one prevailing 
principle of action, and thus it was with Dr. Newman. Nobody 
is to blame in his desertion of the Church of his baptism, for 
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he was never really influenced by others. He thinks he was, 
remembering how deeply many a word and saying affected him, 
but this was solely because it struck an answering chord. To 
us it seems clear that, begin when he might, associate with whom 
he might, he would have made his way to Rome at last. There is 
only one change of circumstances that might have altered the great 
result: if he had had power and office in our Church. Office 
is a sedative of almost universal power. Dr. Newman always felt, 
along with an inevitable sense of personal weight—no man can 
possess such powers and be ignorant of them—the want, or at 
least the absence, of official standing ; from the time that he 
writes— Froude and I were nobodies,’ we see this. The tone 
of submissiveness to his bishop also speaks it, and the continual 
disclaimers of any authority over others, and representation of 
himself as a mere private individual. His very complaints that 
this insignificance did not shield him from curiosity and 
espionage, all speak of a sense of discrepancy between the man 
and his official place among men. If he had been a bishop— 
little as he would have liked the office, and irksome as most of 
its duties would have been to him, we do not believe that that 
offensive likeness to the Monophysites would ever have flashed 
upon him with such force of conviction. 

This consciousness of a want of official standing is set against 
a certain ‘joy in the doing,’ which holds a vigorous mind 
delighting in kindred fellowship and unhampered by the ves 0 
sibility of high place, in constant activity. This joy is nowhere 
more happily shown than in the history of the beginning of 
his more active labours, 1833, before any misgiving of the end 
entered his own mind or startled others. Not a few will have 
read the following passage with yearning memories. If they 
are critical, it must be in spite of themselves ; remembering how 
engaging was that — irony, and not unamiable contempt, 
which imparted such life and spirit to look and tone and word. 


* Acts of the officious character, which I have been describing, were uncon- 
genial to my natural temper, to the genius of the Movement, and to the 
historical mode of its success :—they were the fruit of that exuberant and 
joyous exergy with which I had returned from abroad, and which I never had 

fore or since. I had the exultation of health restored, and home regained. 
While I was at Palermo and thought of the breadth of the Mediterranean, and 
the wearisome journey across France, I could not imagine how I was ever to 
get to Tested: but now I was amid familiar scenes and faces once more. 
And my health and strength came back to me with such a rebound, that some 
friends at Oxford, on seeing me, did not well know that it was 1, and hesitated 
before they spoke to me. And I had the consciousness that I was employed 
in that work which I had been dreaming about, and which I felt to be so 
momentous and inspiring. I had a supreme confidence in ovr cause; we were 
upholding that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time by the 
early teachers of the Church, and which was registered and attested in the 
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Anglican formularies and by the Anglican divines. ‘That ancient religion had 
well nigh faded away out of the land, through the political changes of the tast 
150 years, and it must be restored. It would be in fact a second Reforma- 
tion :—a better reformation, for it would be a return not to the sixteenth 
century, but to the seventeenth. No time was to be lost, for the Whigs had 
come to do their worst, and the rescue might come too late. Bishopricks were 
already in course of suppression ; Church property was in course of confisca- 
tion; Sees would soon be receiving unsuitable occupants. We knew enough 
to begin preaching upon, and there was no one else to preach. I felt as on a 
vessel, which first gets under weigh, and then the deck is cleared out, and the 
luggage and live stock stored awav into their proper receptacles. 

Nor was it only that I had confidence in our cause, both in itself, and in its 
controversial force, but besides, 1 despised every rival system of doctrine and 
its arguments. As to the high Church and the low Church, I thought that the 
one had not much more of a logical basis than the other; while I had a 
thorough contempt for the evangelical. I had a real respect for the character 
of many of the advocates of each party, but that did not give cogency to their 
arguments; and I thought on the other hand that the Apostolical form of 
doctrine was essential and imperative, and its grounds of evidence impregnable. 
Owing to this confidence, it came to pass at that time, that there was a double 
aspect in my bearing towards others, which it is necessary for me to enlarge 
upon. My behaviour had a mixture in it both of fierceness and of sport; and 
on this account, I dare say, it gave offence to many ; nor am I here defending it. 

I wished men to agree with me, and I walked with them step by step, as far 
as they would go; this I did sincerely : but if they would stop, I did not much 
care » di it, but walked on, with some satisfaction that I had brought them 
so far. I liked to make them preach the truth without knowing it, and 
encouraged them to do so. It was a satisfaction to me that the Record had 
allowed me to say so much in its columns, without remonstrance. I was 
amused to hear of one of the bishops, who, on reading an early Tract on the 
Apostolical Succession, could not make up his mind whether he held the 
doctrine or not. I was not distressed at the wonder or anger of dull and self- 
conceited men, at propositions which they did not understand. Whin a cor- 
respondent, in faith, wrote to a newspaper, to say that the ‘ Sacrifice of 
the Holy Eucharist,” spoken of in the Tract, was a false print for “Sacrament,” 
I thought the mistake too pleasant to be corrected before I was asked about it. 
I was not unwilling to draw an opponeut on step by step to the brink of some 
intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to get back as he could. I was not 
unwilling to play with a man, who asked me impertinent questions. I think I 
had in my mouth the words of the Wise man, “‘ Answer a fool according to his 
folly,” especially if he was prying or spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip 
which was circulated about me; and, when I might easily have set it right, did 
not deign to do so. Also I used irony in conversation, when matter-of-fact 
men would not see what I meant.’—Part iv. pp. 14, 15. 


This almost sportive record of feeling in his opening career 
contrasts sadly. with the history of his mind’s long suspense 
before the final step. It is a very remarkable state of mind 
to expect to do a thing, to foresee you shall do it, to tend 
towards it, and yet to stand long in actual suspense uncertain, 
waiting for the guidance of a reason or conviction that has not 
made up its mind, but knows that it shall make it up in time, 
and does not pursue any way but one of doing so. His 
Romanist friends urge him, and he answers, ‘I am determined 
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to take my own time.’ To know that the time is very near, 
but also to know that it is not at hand, argues a condition 
of thought and feeling which would be impossible to most men, 
and which, perhaps, scarcely any one can understand. Never- 
theless, Dr. Newman makes us believe it of himself. We 
are sure that he speaks the truth of himself as literally as he 
can, and without evasion. At the end of his answer to Mr. 
Kingsley (with what keenness, power, and still youthful spirit 
is the whole cf this part written 1) he expresses his confidence in 
being believed, and yet he shows himself aware, all the way 
through, that he has a story to tell, not much in the line of that 
straightforward, ignorant common sense which he attributes to 
his countrymen :— 


* Whatever pane my readers may eventually form of me from these 
pages, [ am confident that they will believe me in what I shall say in the 
course of them. I have no misgiving at all, that they will be merous or 
harsh with a man who has been so long before the eyes of the world; who has 
so many to speak of him from personal knowledge; whose natural impulse it 
has ever been to speak out; who has ever spoken too much rather than too 
little; who would have saved himself many a scrape, if he had been wise 
enough to hold his tongue; who has ever been fair to the doctrines and argu- 
ments of his opponents; who has never slurred over facts and reasonings 
which told against himself; who has never given his name or authority to 
ar which he thought unsound, or to testimony which he did not think at 
east plausible; who has never shrunk from confessing a fault when he felt 
that he had committed one; who has ever consulted for others more than for 
himself; who has pe up much that he loved and prized, and could have 
retained, but that he ae honesty better than name, and Truth better than 
dear friends.’—Part i. pp. 24, 25. 


And in his mode of telling his story, he addresses the English 
public—which, we must parenthetically observe, he seems very 
much to enjoy addressing once more—in the same strain, sure 
to gain their sympathy for himself, whatever they may think, or 
even understand, of the strange experiences of which he makes 
them the confidant :— 


* Moreover, I mean to be simply personal and historical: I am not expound- 
ing Catholic doctrine—I am doing no more than explaining myself, and my 
opinions and actions. I wish, as far as I am able, simply to state facts, 
whether they are ultimately determined to be for me or against me. Of course 
there will be room enough for contrariety of judgment among my readers, as 
to the necessity, or appositeness, or value, or ast taste, or religous prudence 
of the details which I shall introduce. I may be accused of laying stress on 
little things, of being beside the mark, of going into impertinent or ridiculous 
details, of we my own praise, of giving scandal; but this is a case above 
all others, in which I am bound to follow my own lights and to speak out my 
own heart. It is not at all pleasant for me to be — ; nor to be cri- 
ticised for being so. It is not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and 
old, what has gone on within me from my — years. It is not pleasant to be 
giving to every shallow or flippant disputant the advantage over me of knowi 
my most private thoughts—I might even say, the intercourse between mysel 
and my Maker. But I do not like to be called to my face a liar and a knave; 
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nor shonld I be doing my duty to my faith or to my name, if I were to suffer 
it. I know I have done nothing to deserve such an insult ; and if I prove 
this, as I hope to do, I must not care for such incidental annoyances as are 
involved in the process.’—Part ii. pp. 50, 51. 

We have not entered into the various points of controversy 
prominent in this series, because they have severally been dis- 
cussed in this periodical at length, and because Dr. Newman’s 
arguments are not such as need any renewal of the discussion. 
His line is peculiar to himself, and what convinces him would 
often have no power over other minds. Our aim has been 
to show that there are features in his mind which made the 
Roman Catholic system congenial. It must, we think, be observed 
by every reader how little Scripture is appealed to in Dr. New- 
man’s argument, or apparently enters into his line of thought. 
When we contrast these ‘ Parts’ with his sermons, the difference 
in this one respect is most striking; and where Scripture is 
quoted, it is often on a fanciful principle, open to dispute, and 
carrying little conviction. We do not wish to give any par- 
ticular significance to this remark, for we know how full his 
memory must be of that ‘ English Bible’ with which few minds 
have been more familiar ; but the fact is so. 

The question of Truth is the only one on which he has to 
declare himself, as it were, dogmatically; he does it as an 


Englishman and as a Romanist. As an Englishman, he 
writes :— 


* Here I will but say, that I scorn and detest lying, and quibbling, and 
double-tongued practice, and slyness, and cunning, and smoothness, and cant, 
and pretence, quite as much as any Protestants hate them; and I pray to be 
kept from the snare of them.’—Part i. p. 22. 


As a Romanist, he has to talk of the English character, as 
opposed to the Italian, and to differ with Kingsley in the order 
of his abhorrence for different vices ; for, whereas Mr. Kingsley 
thinks there is hope for every sinner, so long as ‘he remains 
honest’ (not explaining, however, how ‘every vice’ is com- 

tible with either honesty or truth), Mr. Newman prefers his 
ideal old applewoman, lazy, ‘ ragged, and story-telling,’ if she be 
chaste, sober, and cheerful; that is, sins of the flesh retain, in 
obedience to his idiosyncracy, their supremacy of blackness. 
We do not see much point in this picking and choosing of vices, 
not to follow, but to = or be lenient towards; but it is cha- 
racteristic of the two disputants. 

All along, Dr. Newman has acted for and thought of himself. 
If we think of other movers in religion, it does not strike us in 
the same way. The ideal spiritual guide teaches others, because 
he has a sound, settled conviction. Dr. Newman had this on 
‘certain great fundamental points, and never were these incul- 
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cated with greater force ; but on others he taught his followers 
as a clever but unlearned tutor teaches his pupils, keeping 
just a lesson or two ahead of them. The missionary, the 
reformer, the revivalist, starts with a creed complete, to be 
enforced as it is on others. Dr. Newman’s earnest search— 
in appearance, at least—after a fuller truth was a more attrac- 
tive guide to the thoughtful, ardent young minds on whom his 
influence told most. We have said that he owed his power 
over others to the intensity of his self-study. He speculated, 
not on mankind, but himself; and others were drawn to the 

icture, thinking to see the human heart, when it was but one. 

Ye think that, reading Dr. Newman’s sermons now, with the 
light that events and these pages throw upon them, we shall find 
that the impressive reflections and commentaries on life do not 
suit our case with the exactness we fancied they did; that, in 
fact, the nicety and exactness of portraiture prove it an indi- 
vidual likeness, and not seldom remove it from the general. 
We find it does not appeal so closely to our own experience as 
we supposed it did. We did not know that every remarkable 
incisive sentence described feelings, not in common with and 
assuming them to be one with those of others, but literally his 
own, as in that beautiful little poem, so often quoted, so little 
understood, ‘ Lead, kindly light,’ in which every line, down to 
those angel faces smiling in his childhood, is a personal expe- 
rience. 

One of Dr. Newman’s greatest engines of power has ever been 
his affectionate nature—an affectionateness which it was part of 
his greatness to allow to be seen. Shy in a certain sense, he 
let his friends see how warmly he felt towards them, how much 
their love was to him; he has no pride to tempt him to conceal 
the degree in which he now misses what was once the great 
joy and consoler of life. . No expression in this series has 
struck us more than that early reproach to the disturber of his 
peace, who had ‘gone out of his way to have a fling at an 
unpopular name living but down.’ e would make no un- 
generous use of the word, as though it contained an admission 
of failure. It is rather the heart that uttered it than the soul. 
It was the friends he missed, not the world’s good word. Still 
it brings with it a thought of conscious desolation, which no old 
friend will read without in himself rising against it every old 
association. Not that Dr. Newman is unmindful of that 
present little band of friends, whose ‘loyalty’ to himself he so 
tenderly acknowledges. His last page is devoted to an especial 
act of gratitude. 


‘ And to you especially, dear AmBRosE St. Jonn ; whom God gave me, when 
He took every one else away; who are the link between my old life and my 
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new; who have now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, 
so zealous, so tender; who bave let me lean so hard upon you; who have 
watched me so narrowly; who have never thought of yourself, if I was in 
question. 

‘And in you I gather up and bear in memory those familiar affectionate 
companions and counsellors, who in Oxford were given to me, one after 
another, to be my daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great name 
and high example, who were my thorough friends, and showed me true attach- 
ment in times long past; and also those many young men, whether I knew 
them or not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or by deed ; and of 
ali these, thus various in their relations to me, those more especially, who have 
since joined the Catholic Chureh. 

‘And I earnestly pray for this whole company, with a hope against hope, 
that all of us, who once were so united, and so happy in our union, may even 
now be brought at length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into One Fold 
and under One Shepherd.’—Part vii. p. 430. 

It is something—it tells much for the force of this original and 
noble character—that a strain like this, as of a king in exile, can 
be accepted by the reader as fitting and appropriate ; that we feel 
our eyes moisten as we take in its full sense ; that as we read a 
qualm of compunction comes over us, and the question presses, 
Have wze been loyal; does anything we have said exclude us 
from this benediction? Alas, for the changes that time brings! 
Alas, for the intolerable pain of some losses! All we can say 
is, that no middle course was possible, that we felt then as we 
see now, that if we would be faithful to our own convictions we 
must let him go his way, which could no longer be ours: follow- 
ing him with wistful eyes, grieving for him with yearning heart, 
but withheld from more by another loyalty—loyalty to that 
Chureh which he had taught us to hope for, to believe in, and 
to love, 
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Art. VII.—The Origin and History of the English Language, 
and of the Early Literature it embodies. By Grorce P. 
Marsa, Author of ‘ Lectures on the English Language,’ &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1862. 


Mr. Mars considers that the history of a language, and that 
of the literature of a nation, are two subjects, not merely 
intimately connected, but neither of which can be properly 
understood without the other. This must be true, to a great 
extent, of all languages and literatures, but peculiarly so of those 
of Engiand. In some countries the tongue of the people, of 
domestic life, is quite different to the phraseology of books ; 
while, on the other hand, we sometimes have the spectacle of 
a language, the understanding of which cannot be said to be 
necessary to the fit understanding of the literature, because, 
so far as we can perceive—though it cannot have been the case 
always—the diction of scholars and men of letters is all which 
we have the opportunity of examining. Had the English 
language passed unscathed through the Anglo-Norman period, 
and emerged at the end the same as that spoken under the 
Alfreds and Edgars—with its literature still living and the re- 
cognised model for the new race of authors to follow—philology 
might have gained, but neither would the relation between the 
national language and history, nor that between the language 
and modern literature, have been at all so clear or striking. 

As it is, English is practically and visibly connected with the 
social being of man, his life here and hopes hereafter; and is 
not, like that of other countries, ‘a magic mirror showing forth 
‘the unsubstantial dreams of an idle, luxurious, and fantastic 
‘ people.’ What it is it grew to be in the bosom of the nation; 
it was not a tradition received from distant ages, reflecting only 
the life of a race flourishing under very different conditions ; it 
had flowed, like the Arethusa of fable, under the barren seas, 
the medium of a conquered and oppressed people’s thoughts 
and feelings; but, when it re-emerged—though lineally and 
genealogically the national language still—it had changed its 
aspect altogether, and was fresh and ready to reproduce every new 
phase of the revolutionized national character. It was in this 
state that the great writers, who celebrated and promoted the 
revival of English national feeling, received it ; they were free 
to fashion and mould it as they pleased ; no shadow of an old 
classical Anglo-Saxon literature was there to overawe them; 
and, in fact, it is to them and to their works that we must look 
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to find what the language which we inherit is in its nature 
and essence. Thus, the English language stands in a different 
position to that of most others. ‘The people’s language of 
ancient Greece and Italy is lost to us; we know those languages 
only as we find them in their classics ; we have no materials for 
discovering how far the language and the writers acted and 
reacted on each other. On the other hand, it is easy to trace 
a regular and direct relationship between Italian, or French, or 
German, in each of the various stages of development, and to 
measure the reciprocal interdependence of the diction of daily 
life and of literature. But in England we discover an elaborate, 
well-developed language, spoken by the nation, and written in 
books, before the Conquest; then becoming dormant for a few 
reigns, and waking up amid the clamour of the Barons’ Wars 
in the time of Henry III, a new thing, in the form, though 
yet disguised and uncouth, of that which we call English. 

Mr. Marsh declares that his object is to show the literary 
capacities of the language, not its grammatical peculiarities. 
This is, indeed, a necessary consequence of the irregularity in 
the descent of English, as a language, from Anglo-Saxon. 
When the language was beginning to assume its new and 
modern form, no rules were, in fact, recognised ; and, therefore, 
it would be in vain to attempt to analyse the language as 
a scientific product. We cannot, however, quite agree with 
Mr. Marsh in the generality of his explanations of the reason 
of the absence of fixed rules, viz.—that ‘it is as true of ortho- 
‘ graphy and grammar as of literary form, that there is no unity 
‘until great authors arise and become generally recognised 
‘as authoritative standards,’ since it is scarcely fair to deny a 
certain unity to Anglo-Saxon in point of grammar and literary 
form, although its literature cannot be said to have ever con- 
tained authors sufficiently great to have established a permanent 
standard. But, after the battle of Hastings, the men of leisure 
disappeared from the Anglo-Saxon race in England ; not merely 
learning died out, but education was utterly neglected; and the 
language, which had been once the medium of preachers’ and 
statesmen’s eloquence, was almost driven out from cities, where 
foreign arts flourished, and fled for its last refuge to the huts of 
the labourers or the farmer’s homestead. Thus become almost 
a patois, it was not more likely to preserve the tradition of fixed 
sales than would modern won sate if its perpetuation, as the 
language of Milton and Macaulay, depended upon the peasants 
of Wilts or Hants. A language is hard of dying; but for the 
maintenance of its obedience to a complex system of rules it is 
necessary to maintain an educated class (whether comprising 
great authors or not it matters not), accustomed to use it for the 
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expression of all their complex mental operations. The old fish- 
woman, whom Sir Francis Palgrave mentions as the last possessor 
of a knowledge of Cornish, was probably not much trammelled 
by a consciousness of rules in her daily exercises in swearing, 
for which sole purpose she employed her ancestral tongue; it 
is only an educated class which feels the need of canons of 
speech, and it is such a class which makes and preserves them. 
Another powerful cause of that intractability and sullen 
repugnance to laws and rules, which has so perplexed the makers 
of English grammars and dictionaries, was the presence, along- 
side of the popular tongue, of a language entirely different in 
nature and origin. Mr. Marsh considers that the syntactical 
and inflectional peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French, both inflected, had rubbed each other down; so that 
English, the common result, is a new philological individual, 
and, not being inflected, cannot be properly submitted to the 
Continental method of grammatical demonstration which subor- 
dinates syntax to inflection, the logical to the formal. On this 
point, Mr. Marsh is at variance with the majority of philologists; 
but it must at least be allowed that he adduces weighty argu- 
ments in defence of his position. He acknowledges that the gram- 
matical structure is a much more essential feature of languages 
than the vocabulary, and that linguists are right in laying the chief 
stress on it in tracing ethnological affinities in languages; but 
he objects that the theory is carried too far when they insist that 
no amalgamation of the grammatical characteristics of different 
speeches is possible. We agree with him that, primd facie, the 
burden of proof ought to lie on those who hold, that, unlike all 
other intellectual results and operations, one sort of linguistic 
structure is incapable of being influenced by contact with other 
kinds. There is also some force in the argument, that it would 
be necessary to suppose an independent creation for every known 
language, if the impossibility were admitted of grammatical 
mixture, that is, of permanent linguistic hybridism ; for that it is 
a violent hypothesis, that speeches developed from a common 
origin by an organic law can become so diverse in structure and 
specific nature, that subsequent coalescence between their gram- 
matical forms is rendered impossible. Neither, according to 
him, are actual facts wanting in corroboration of his theory. It 
is his opinion, as that of other writers on philology, that there 
existed in Italy contemporaneously with, and before that which 
we call ‘ Latin,’ many varieties of a popular dialect, simple in 
inflectional and syntactical structure; that from these the 
Romance languages are derived ; and that Latin itself is but a 
compromise and an amalgamation of the peculiarities of that 
older speech. In the same way he assumes, that the number of 
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syntactical irregularities, of conventional phrases, and generally 
anomalous facts, which are not so much exceptions to particular 
rules as departures from all rule, and in which French, it is 
asserted, exceeds every other Karopean language, must imply 
that a process of remodelling and innovation, through the in- 
fluence of different tongues, has been undergone by that lan+ 
guage. But these instances are somewhat conjectural. Of 
more direct and positive bearing on the point are his references 
to Dutch, which, he states, adopted in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries many new coalescent inflections; and to Ar- 
menian, which formerly, like Hebrew and English, arranged its 
sentences according to the natural order, but now, though re- 
taining its vocabulary, imitates Turkish in placing the qualifying 
expressions first, and keeping the principal and emphatic words 
for the end of the sentence. 

Mr. Marsh does not see in the previous history of the popular 
language of England any essential aversion to structural change 
and amalgamation, It seems to him most probable, judgin 
from the still existing traces of dissimilarity in the cate 
dialects, and from other facts, that the Teutonic conquerors of 
England were, though allied, fragments of different peoples, 
more or less alien in blood and tongue, and that the non-homo- 
geneous structure of Anglo-Saxon shows that it resulted from 
a mixture of many various speeches. But many forms appear to 
him clearly of Latin or French origin. For instance, he considers 
Anglo-Saxon indebted to Latin for the use of the active par- 
ticiple with the auxiliary—e.g. ‘was pursuing, or in a dependent 
or an independent phrase, as a technical participle—e.g. ‘ seeing 
my way clear, I went on’—uses not found in Beowulf or Ceedmon. 
He is less assured as to the process by which such novelties 
were adopted into the language ; but, on the whole, his inclina- 
tion is for holding generally that the vocabulary may influence 
the grammatical structure, and that new non-Anglo-Saxon 
forms may have been introduced, along with new words to ex- 
press new ideas, from the Latia or the Romance, which were the 
sole medium of literary culture. He even argues that his hypo- 
thesis of some great changes in the grammatical structure and 
arrangement of sentences having taken place, is favoured by a 
companion hypothesis, resting certainly on strong grounds, of 
still greater changes in phonology; for, ‘Inasmuch as the 
‘ Anglo-Saxons learned the art of writing from Roman mis- 
‘sionaries, the presumption is strong that their alphabetic 
‘ notation corresponded nearly with the contemporaneous ortho- 
‘graphy of Rome, and hence that the departures of English 
‘ pronunciation from the sounds indicated by the Latin vowels 
‘and consonants in Continental usage are comparatively recent 
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‘innovations in the orthoepy of the Anglican tongue.’ But 
he remarks, very truly, on the hopelessness of theorizing as to 
the correct sound of Anglo-Saxon words, quoting from the 
published letters of a diplomatist, who had resided for many 
years at Constantinople: ‘There is only one word in all my 
‘ letters which I am certain of not having spelt wrong. There is 
‘no other word in the Turkish so well impressed on my mind, 
‘and so well remembered. Whatever else I have written, 
‘ bactshtasch (= largesse), my earliest acquaintance in the Turkish 
‘ language, I shall never forget you!’ And yet, after all, the 
word is most undoubtedly bakhsheesh! 

Modern English affords us little aid on such matters. A 
great gulf separates it from Anglo-Saxon. ‘ The earliest truly 
‘ English writers,’ Mr. Marsh is of opinion, ‘borrowed neither 
‘ imagery, nor thought, nor plan, seldom even form, from older 
‘ native models, and hence Anglo-Saxon literature, so far from 
‘ being the mother, was not even the nurse of the infant genius 
‘ which opened its eyes to the sun of England five centuries 
‘ago.’ The people which had used that forgotten language and 
literature was equally far removed, in all respects except race, 
from the population which began to awake about the time of 
Henry IIL, and which, among all nations on the earth, has 
become proverbial for energy and enterprise. We cannot, 
however, entirely accede to Mr. Marsh’s opinion, that the race 
was at the period of the Conquest already exhausted, and saved 
from utter degradation only by the Medea-like charm of being 
boiled up-in the caldron of Norman tyranny, and that, but for 
this rude remedy, it must have sunk into the state of barbarism 
to which it was, in fact, already rapidly tending. Neither can 
we concur, even though Milton denounces the events of their 
national history as not ‘ more worth to chronicle than the wars 
of kites or crows flocking and fighting in the air,’ in the sneer 
at the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ as ‘a dry chronological record, noting 
‘ in the same lifeless tone important and trifling events, without 
‘ the slightest tinge of dramatic colour, of criticism in weighing 
‘ evidence, or of judgment in the selection of the facts narrated,’ 
though some apology may be found for such unjust depreciation 
in the patriotic exaggeration of its first translator’s assertion, 
that, ‘philosophically considered, this ancient record is the 
second great phenomenon in the history of mankind.’ On the 
contrary, we see in the history of the Anglo-Saxon Common- 
wealth a continuous tendency to a concentration of national 
resources, and a feeling of the duties of a common country and 
race. Its great misfortunes were rarely of a domestic growth, 
as in so many countries, but the result of a storm of invasion 
heneath which the greater strength of Charlemagne’s empire 
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itself succumbed. Even this frightful danger to national 
existence the Anglo-Saxons overcame at last; and before the 
Conquest its Danish invaders were far more completely ab- 
sorbed into Anglo-Saxon England than the conquerors of 
Normandy into France. Finally, indeed, the native monarchy 
and nobility fell, involved in the doubts and casuistry of con- 
tending dynastic claims to the crown; and the race disappeared 
for a time. After this interval it revived, and with new and 
valuable attributes traceable to the influence of its conquerors ; 
but it is too much to speak of this revival as though, under 
different conditions, and after a different phase, indeed, but 
still as clearly, it would not have taken place had the Battle of 
Hastings never been fought. ‘That event, in our view, was no 
necessary condition of Anglo-Saxon prosperity; it only post- 
poned it, though, we are ready to allow, perhaps fortunately. 
So, in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ we by no means find that 
‘ dry, lifeless tone’ which Mr. Marsh, and which Milton, with 
an historical taste too much biassed by admiration for classical 
models, there discovered. A compilation by unconnected monks, 
writing with no view to publication, it reveals to us in every 
page a wonderful identification with the life of the people, and 
an ever over-hanging gloom, which now the Danish scourge, 
and now the Norman, threw over the national fortunes. 

Yet, however this may be, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Marsh is justified in supposing that English, in its tran- 
sition from Anglo-Saxon, lost much both of its vocabulary and 
of its syntactical character. Whether the jealousy of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman races has been exaggerated, as very 
probably it has been, or not, class and social distinctions were 
quite sufficient to keep the languages of the noble and the 
peasant separate. The intermingling of the two, in fact, is 
truly stated to have been so gradual as to afford ground for 
a theory of some writers, that no metamorphosis ever took 
place, and that Anglo-Saxon and English are identically the 
same speech. But, though proofs of the intermediate links of 
change in the language are wanting, a very cursory comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon at the stage when its literature becomes dor- 
mant, and of English at the point at which literary history 
first notices it, is enough to demonstrate the complete revolution 
which did, from first to last, take place. Not merely had the 
popular tongue lost that part of its vocabulary connected with 
the intellectual and emotional states in which it was once so 
rich, having, for instance, from three words, hige, mod, gethanc, 
signifying mind, thought, and temper, sixty derivatives; but its 
inflectional and syntactical characteristics had also, for the most 
part, disappeared. No means are discoverable of ascertaining 
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exactly when these great changes took place; but the extant 
proclamation of King Henry ILI. shows that, at all events, by 
the year 1258, the inflectional endings, though still retained 
from habit, had no longer any real value, and that the Anglo- 
Saxon freedom of syntactical arrangement was gone for ever. 
It is this latter change—the law by which the relation of words 
in a sentence is made to depend on precedence and sequence— 
which Mr. Marsh considers distinguishes English from Saxon 
as a new linguistic individual. He holds, too, that this Anglo- 
Saxon freedom of arrangement, by which stirring words could 
be put in prominent places, is the only loss, and that of a rather 
equivocal advantage, not compensated in the new speech, The 
loss of inflection is, in his eyes, no disadvantage, but a gain ; 
for, though it may reduce the number of words, it never gives 
equal precision to what can be obtained from the use of 
auxiliaries, pronouns, and other determinatives. For instance, 
he cites the change of tense in Elle chanta hier, and Elle a 
chantée ce matin, as a superfluous subtilty in the language, and 
a distinction, in fact, often neglected, the time being really 
fixed by the words hier and ce matin, while in English the 
difference between the preterite and the compound, sang and 
has sung, is rightly kept for cases of logical, not merely formal, 
contrast. Such being his view, he manifests no regret at the 
consideration that ‘language seldom goes back to its forms,’ 
and pleads for the study of Anglo-Saxon, not on the ground 
that thereby éhey may be revived, but because so only can the 
basis of our grammatical structure be properly known, and 
expressive native words, seemingly long dead, be reanimated. 
Ir. Marsh divides English literature, as bearing on the 
history of the language, into three periods; the first from the 
year 1250 to 1350; the second terminating with the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century; the third extending thence 
down to the time of Milton. He considers that no national 
spirit or speech, and, therefore, no literature, came into existence 
till the latter half of the fourteenth century; but a language, 
he thinks, should be studied, ‘not merely as a passive medium 
‘of literary effort, but as an informing element in the character 
‘of that effort ;’ and, consequently, it is proper to ‘glance at 
‘the era of blind and vegetal action, when the materials of our 
‘ maternal tongue were assimilated, and its members fashioned.’ 
The four chief monuments of the progress of change from 
Anglo-Saxon to English in the thirteenth century, which is the 
dark age of English hilology, are Layamon’s ‘ Chronicle of 


Brutus,’ the ‘ Ancren Riwle, the *‘ Ormulum,’ and ‘ Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle.’ It is unfortunate, on some accounts, 
that all, except the second, of these works, are in verse, which 
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is always much more conventional and less modelled on the 
popular diction than prose ; but so much the stronger stress can 
therefore be laid on the circumstance, tliat the rarity of words 
of French origin in these productions proves that the language 
had not yet become ake indebted to the Norman intruders, 
In the earlier and later texts of Layamon, together containing 
56,800 lines, there are not more than ninety words of French 
origin. The ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ which is a set of rules for cere- 
monies and moral and religious conduct, contains naturally many 
more, in proportion, of Latin and French birth; but there is a 
much greater freedom from such in the ‘Ormulum,’ the dull work 
of one Ormin, who takes great pains to enjoin all transcribers 
to follow his spelling (which is of a somewhat novel kind) accu- 
rately—a rather superfluous command, as the only manuscript 
now, or, seemingly, at any time, extant of this collection of 
religious and grammatical reforms, appears to be the poor 
author’s own. Even in the later ‘Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester,’ though his additions to the English of his day are 
important, the proportion of Romance words used by him does 
not much exceed four per cent. Altogether, the English rinted 
authors of the thirteenth century contain scarcely pom a 
thousand words of Greek, Latin, or French derivation, out of 
about eight times that number. This, Mr. Marsh thinks, is in 
accordance with a general law observed in history, that the 
language of a conquering race, like the Normans, does not 
introduce new words into the native tongue so much as new 
syntactical and inflectional arrangements. Why this is so, if 
so it be, he does not explain; but we should presume it might 
be urged, as a reason for such a result, that, at all events for a 
long period, the conquered natives adhere to their old habits of 
life, arts, and pursuits, and so the words already in use satisfy 
all their requirements ; but they are compelled to learn also the 
language of their lords, and the syntactical and inflectional 
arrangement which they find there, discovered, as it has been, 
with much greater conscious labour and thought than the method 
of'their native tongue, into a perception of which they, as it 
were, grew, mixes with, or, to some extent, replaces the old, in 
their use of their own language itself, just as an Englishman, 
thoroughly imbued with classical learning, is apt to adopt some- 
thing of the classical arrangement of sentences. In this way, 
the vocabulary remaining unchanged (so long at least as its 
owners’ general habits of life were not altered), innovations 
might chance to be accepted in English, of the same sort as, 
according to Mr. Marsh, have been admitted in Armenian. 

The English literature of this transition period was not 
brilliant, and, as compared with contemporary Continental 
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works, it perhaps deserves to be described as ‘ lees and dregs.’ 
But Mr. Marsh does not seem to us to commend properly the 
glimmerings of real English qualities which now becka to be 
visible, however obscured by the hesitation of a new dialect, in 
the native poems. Alexander the Great was ever a favourite 
hero in the Middle Ages, helping, with Julius Cesar and with 
Hector—in whose case that period reversed the judgment of 
fate and of Homer—to make up the three whom Paynim times, 
Caxton tells us, contributed to the nine most noble heroes of all 
ages. The chief old English poem, therefore, of this period is, 
as might have been expected, on ‘Kyng Alisaunder. It is 
compiled, as its author assures us, from Aristotle, Salomon, 
Ysidre, Eustroge, Seint Jerome, 


‘ And also Pompie of Rome lorde ;’ 


and, therefore, claims to be accepted as an indubitable historical 
monument; yet it resounds, as sweetly as any popular ballad, 
with intimations that 


‘ Averil is meory, and longith the day 
Syngith the nightingale, gredeth theo jay. 
‘In tyme of May hot is in boure ; 
Divers, in medewe, spryngith floure.’ 
‘ Mury hit is in sonne-risyng. 
The rose openith and unspryng ; 
Weyes fairith, the clayes clyng ; 
The maidenes flourith, the foulis syng ;’ 


and all this, spite of the grave historical and mock classical 
character of the poem, and the ponderous authority of its 
alleged sources, just as May has ever smiled and roses blossomed 
all through English poesy, wildly luxuriant in ‘The Faithful 
Shepherdess,’ and not to be concealed beneath the abounding 
art of Pope. So we find the lyrics of the reign of Edward I. 
surcharged with ‘notes suete of nightegales.’ Occasionally, 
even a few murmurs reach us of a spirit of eager devotional 
— for which the language would have been supposed to 
e hardly yet ripe. We extract a stanza from the specimens 
of lyric poetry of that age, published by the Perey Society :— 


‘ Jhesu, that wes milde ant fre, 
os Wes with spere y-stonge ; 
He was nailed to the tre, 
With scourges y-swongen. 
Al for mon he tholede shame, 
Withouten gult, withouten blame, 
Bothe day ant other. 
Mon, ful muchel he lovede the, 
When he wolde make the fre, 
Ant bicome thi brother.’ 
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Mr. Marsh thinks that the continued poverty, and want of 
nationality and originality of the English intellect in the thir- 
teenth century, are betrayed in the circumstance that the 
literature of that period contains translations of French poems 
and revived fables of domestic growth, but nothing connected 
with the actual history of the nation except ‘Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle,’ and this in a generation which had 
almost witnessed and partaken in the romantic adventures of 
the Crusades. But it was this very propinquity and closeness 
of neighbourhood to the period of the transactions which took 
them out of the province of poetry. To this we shall have to 
refer at a subsequent period; but it is strange that Mr. Marsh 
should have made the neglect of so noble a topic as the Crusades 
a particular charge against the poets of the thirteenth century, 
and should have dwelt on ‘the same mysterious silence’ pre- 
vailing on the subject of King Alfred, in old English rhymes, 
when he had before him the fact equally, ¢f at all, astonishing 
of so great a poet as Chaucer, himself too a courtier, having 
abandoned the glorious theme of Creci and Poictiers for the 
achievements of the contemporaries of Theseus. That the non- 
existence of epics on King Richard (a hero the somewhat un- 
couth features of whose character it needed time to soften) 
proves no absence of interest on national topics, appears suffi- 
ciently from the abundance of poems composed in this century, 
in Anglo-Nerman and Latin, on the abuses in Church and 
State. Mr. Marsh accounts for the use in them of foreign lan- 
guages on the ground that there then existed no native public 
interested in public matters; but besides that, farther on in the 
volume, he expressly contrasts the intellectual stagnation of the 
early parts of the fourteenth century with ‘ the feeling of national 
life which had been awakened by the Barons’ Wars’ in the 
previous century, he has himself accounted for the use, both at 
this time and subsequently to the reign of Edward III., of 
French as the language of politics, on the score of this being 
sanctioned by the common usage then of the whole of 
Christendom. His readers are even warned by him not to 
suppose that its employment in England, in the thirteenth 
century, arose peculiarly from political or social causes; for 
that even Italians—for instance, Dante’s teacher, Brunetto 
Latini—wrote in French, because ‘ it was the mest delightsome 
‘of tongues, and partaketh most of the common nature of all 
‘ other languages.’ 

That period in the history of our language was, in fact, now 
come, when the transition from old habits, thoughts, and feelings 
in the nation showed itself by producing a sort of chaos in 
our speech. English was used for the expression of lyrical 
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feeling, but had not as yet learnt how to utter thoughts now 
first springing up in the people’s breasts on public concerns. 
For these, when secular politics were the subject, French—the 
dialect of those who still took the lead in political movements— 
was naturally and necessarily employed; when, on the other 
hand, the theme was theological or ecclesiastical, Latin was 
equally naturally and necessarily the medium. Sometimes all 
three were mixed together, macaronically, as in the following 
lines from a poem of the time of Edward II. published in the 
Camden Society’s volume of Political Songs:— 

‘ Esto pacificus, so myt thou welde thy wille; 

Also veridicus, and stond pro tempore stille. 

Pees seit en tere, per te, Deus, alma potestas ! 

Defendez guere, ne nos invadat egestas.’ 

The first want of the language was new words to express its 
new thoughts and objects. It was not only poets to whom the 
influx of French words in the fourteenth century is due. They, 
indeed, were compelled by the exigences of metre to introduce 
some ; but, generally, they preferred words already in common 
use. Far greater innovators in this respect, if the introduction of 
new words, with scarcely any consequent rejection of old ones, can 
be called innovation, were lawyers, and architects, and workers 
in brass, iron, enamel, cloth, and glass, and other artificers. 
Thus, between the years 1300 and 1350, as many Latin and 
French words were brought in, as in the two centuries from the 
Conquest to 1300. The very names of multitudes of things 
well known already on the Continent, and perhaps, in some 
degree, well known to the Anglo-Norman knights and barons, 
were entirely wanting in English. It agrees with this view, 
that we find Sir John Mandeville, in his Travels, published in 
1356, using more Romance words than the poets Langlande, 
Chaucer, and Gower; while, of these latter, Langlande, who 
wrote mainly for a popular audience, employs as many Norman- 
French terms as Chaucer, whose readers might have been 
expected to understand foreign terms. But, in fact, now the 
language of the English was become again the language of a 
nation, and had ceased to be a mere dialect of a class. While, 
on the one hand, the assailant of abuses, political and ecclesiastical, 
required a vocabulary as extensive as the French and Latin, 
which had formerly been alone used in such controversies, the 
‘ Chief Maister Coke of Kyng Richard the Seconde Kyng of 
‘ Englonde after the Conquest,’ in Compiling for his Forme of 
Cury a body of recipes as elaborate as Apicius could have desired, 
had to range far beyond the limits of the vernacular which had 
sufficiently expressed the rude kitchen conceptions of the bacon- 
fed peasant and serf. 
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At the same time, this felt meagreness of its vocabulary was 
no sign of a loss of the individuality of the language. While 
enriching itself with multitudes of new words, it asserted, much 
more boldly than before, its grammatical independence, even to 
the reviving of Anglo-Saxon syntactical forms already all but 
obsolete. ‘ It seized,’ according to a comparison borrowed by 
Mr. Marsh, from S. Jerome, ‘and appropriated foreign words as 
‘a conqueror—no longer unwillingly received and bore them as 
‘a badge of servitude to an alien yoke.’ Langlande, if that were 
indeed the name of the author of ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ manifests 
most clearly this double tendency. He uses, by no means 
sparingly, as we have already remarked, Norman-French words, 
and, in some respects, is in advance both of Anglo-Saxon and 
French, employing, in very much the same manner as now, the 
moods and tenses, and also the past and future auxiliaries. For 
instance, will never occurs in his works in the place of shall, 
and the converse only occasionally. On the other hand, a 
reactionary tendency is manifested in his reviving the use of 
the termination in en for the infinitive, and in e for the adjective 
plural, while th again replaces the s, to which it had been changed 
several reigns previously, to meet the Norman’s difficulty in 
pronouncing that Continental shibboleth. Words, too, the 
author introduces with careful reference to their history, and 
sometimes even explains their derivation. Thus: ‘ Hethen is to 
mene after heeth, and untiled erthe.’ So is his use, with a 
scrupulous accuracy, exceeding the practice of the Anglo-Saxon 
bards themselves, of the Saxon alliteration and rhythmical verse, 
instead of rhyme and metre, a symptom of the same devotion 
to ancient associations of which some traces yet perhaps lingered, 
even in his time, in the popular unrhymed ballads. 

But it was only in external form, and in resistance to foreign 
influences, even to the glorying in ignorance : 


‘ And I kan no Frensshe in feith, 
But of the fertheste ende of Northfolk,’ 


that the ‘ Ploughman’ recalls the old Anglo-Saxon. We cannot, 
indeed, agree with Mr. Marsh’s assumption, that the querulous 
tone which distinguishes his ‘ Vision,’ is a sign that the middle 
classes, with whom it found favour, were, though not quite safe 
from oppression, tolerably secure and comfortable ; for querulous- 
ness is a prominent feature of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
which portrays times of no doubtful woe and misery. But its 
humour may be much more fairly considered a proof of a com- 
parative state of happiness on the part of those to whom it is 
apparently addressed. This quality also marks it as representing 
the new English spirit, as contrasted with the Anglo-Saxon 
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which had no trace of it. Mr. Marsh observes that ‘English 
‘humour is Anglicised wit. It is a spark thrown out whenever 
‘ the positive and negative electricities of the French and Saxon 
‘ constituents of the English intellect are passing into equilibrium ; 
‘and no great English writer has ever been able wholly to 
‘ suppress it.’ To us, however, who have the advantage of being 
able to contemplate from a distance the writer’s own period, and 
that preceding it, some of his complaints may have the effect of 
humour without his intending it. Thus, it is amusing to read 
his special charges of degeneracy against the age, as compared 
with old times; (the times, for instance, of Rufus, or John, or 
Henry ILL, or even Edward IL): 


‘ Astronomyens also aren at hir wittes ende. 


For is noon of this newe clerkes, 
Who so nymeth hede, 

Naught oon among an hundred 
That an auctoor kan construwe, 
Ne rede a lettre in any langage 
But in Latin or in Englissh’ 


Further, he complains of the change from the free social 
manners of the by-gone employers of labour, in a tone which 
would have gladdened Cobbett, and which, had but that pic- 
turesque, inconsistent grumbler been an archzologist, one would 
have fancied he must have consciously imitated (cf the ‘ Rural 
Rides,’ passim) :— 

‘ Elenge is the halle 
Ech day in the wike, 
Ther the lord ne the lady 
Liketh noght to sitte. 
Now hath ech rich a rule 
To eten by hymselve 
In a pryvee parlour, 
For povere mennes sake, 
Or in a chambre with a chymenee, 
And leve the chief halle 
That was maad for meles, 
Men to eten inne.’ 


Even a Jew he is ready to praise, if by so doing he can get 
a blow at his own contemporaries :— 
‘A Jew wolde noght se a Jew 
Go janglyng for defaute, 


Whi nel we Cristene ; 
Of Cristes good be as kynde 
As Jewes that ben oure lores-men.’ 


Not, however, that we can perceive in this comparison, as does 
Mr. Marsh, ‘a liberality towards the Jews rarely met with in 
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that age,’ any more than we sce evidence of a cordial affection 
for birds and beasts of prey in Juvenal’s declaration, that the 
most savage brutes are more merciful to their kind than man to 
man. 

Langlande was one of those writers who, like Erasmus at a 
later period, prepare men’s minds for the more direct efforts 
of professed reformers, without themselves consciously adopting 
views so advanced. His writings show a general chaotic dis- 
content, foreboding change, at the general condition of affairs. 
At one time he assails the priesthood, intimating that conscience 
had far less influence over them than over kings and princes 
themselves; at another, he attacks the selfish spirit of the Papacy, 
in whose service covetousness represents herself as engaged :— 

‘ And with Lambardes lettres 
I ladde gold to Rome.’ 
while, ever and anon, he inveighs against the lay professions for 
their avarice, throwing out intimations as to the general practice 
of the period, and particularly of the sergeants-at-law, which 
might have been cited on the defendants’ side in the recent 
cause celébre of Kennedy v. Broun :— 
‘Thow myghtest bettre meete myst 
On Malverne hilles, 
Than gete a mom of hire mouth, 
Til moneie be shewed.’ 

But all this general tone of denunciation prepared men’s minds 
for the more special and pointed attacks of the Wycliffites on 
the existing state of things in the Church. It also equally pro- 
moted their objects, by preparing the language itself as a medium 
for their arguments. What Piers Ploughman had begun Wycliffe 
and his followers consummated, in the way of popularizing and 
stamping as an essential part of the language, words and phrases 
already in common use among certain sections of the community. 
The theological vocabulary, for instance, was large enough for 
its purpose, but it had been hitherto confined to the clerical 
order; the people now learnt it, and English generally became 
so much the richer by its transference and application to all 
cognate subjects of thought. At first, there was naturally some 
uncertainty in the use of a copious store of materials new 
and old. Thus, in the earlier version of the first part of the 
Old Testament ascribed to Hereford, many obsolete Anglo- 
Saxon forms, as, e.g. the feminine terminations in ster, are revived, 
and divers Latinisms introduced, in an excessive striving after 
closeness. In Wycliffe’s and Purvey’s texts these un-English 
forms disappear; and it is especially noteworthy, that while the 
great Reformer’s original works exhibit numerous inconsisten- 
cies and anomalies in diction, his translation of the New Testament 
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conforms to a regular grammatical standard. Even the sim- 

licity and comparative rudeness of the language at that date, 
Mr. Marsh remarks, was an advantage, as thus the phraseology 
of the original, composed in languages or dialects singularly inar- 
tificial, was much more exactly represented than it would have 
been at a period when English had entered into possession of 
its full complement of words, each more or less specific, and 
therefore incapable of varied application. 

It was when the language had reached this stage, when, that 
is, enough topics of popular interest had been opened up to call 
for expression in words, and enough new words had been intro- 
duced, or recognised, to give utterance to thoughts on those 
subjects, that Chaucer came, to rescue English from ‘a Baby- 
lonish confusion of speech ;’ and give it ‘at once, in compass, 
‘ flexibility, expressiveness, grace, and all the highest qualities of 
‘ poetical diction, the utmost perfection which the materials at 
‘his hand would admit of.’ His writings came before the people 
clothed in a language at once familiar to them, and venerable 
in their estimation ; for, as an author he identified himself with 
the party not merely, or so much, of Wickliffe, which was in 
some measure sectional, as of opposition to the actual state of 
things, in which tendency he had almost the whole nation for 
favourers and coadjutors. The writings of the Reformers were 
not, perhaps, much studied by the noble and educated classes, 
or held for authorities of style, but they had thoroughly 
inoculated the popular speech; and a poet who, as Chaucer, 
had learnt of their school, was sure to have an audience, and 
an appreciating one. 

Some foreign words Chaucer was compelled, by the exigencies 
of metre and rhyme, to introduce. Thus, we find, in his trans- 
lation of the French ‘Roman de la Rose,’ 250 words transferred 
bodily from his original to form rhymes. This could not at first 
be avoided. Saxon alliteration and rhythmical verse had been 
suited to a language abounding in monosyllables, and in which 
the principal accent falls on the first syllable; and when the 
composition was meant to be recited and declaimed, not read, 
the equality in number of the accented syllables, which is the 
one single characteristic of Anglo-Saxon verse, was enough to 
distinguish it from prose. But, as soon as new thoughts and 
feelings and new corresponding words flocked in—and as soon 
as English compositions began to furnish subjects of study to 
the educated classes, as well as to the unlettered farmer and 
shopkeeper whom the minstrel’s recitation had contented— 
rhyme and metre became necessities for a poetical reputation. 
Had the Anglo-Saxon continued to be the language of England, 
possibly stricter rules for alliteration and accent might have 
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satisfied the exigencies of the study; at all events, rhyme could 
hardly have become naturalized in a tongue which throws the 
accent back, and thus requires double or treble rhymes, if any, 
any more than in the classical languages themselves, which, in 
this particular, range themselves along with Saxon in contrast 
to the Romance dialects, and received with but a bad grace 
the monkish attempts at combining rhyme with epic and elegiac 
metres. As it was, Langlande and his followers had stood out 
for the old rhythm, though employing as many French words 
as Chaucer. But the latter, who wrote for the court as well as 
the people, accepted readily the new conditions, viz.—Romance 
metres with Romance additions to the vocabulary. Still, how- 
ever, there was some want of facility in manipulating the 
existing stock of terms; and he had to eke out the supply of 
verse endings by bold plunder from the original itself. For 
many, however, of his Romance intruders he needs no excuse of 
this kind. Anglo-Saxon, as has already been stated, had been 
once wealthy in words expressive of the activity of the intellect, 
the affections, and the fancy: but, long confined to classes which 
had to be content with supplying the simple wants of daily life, 
it had lost almost all these; and, as the foreign terms already 
introduced had not as yet been sufficiently naturalized to admit 
of being modified variously, and of forming the roots of new 
words, a poet was forced to borrow from a language which, it 
must be borne in mind, was scarcely to be accounted a foreign 
one in England, the machinery for expressing many of his 
poetical conceptions. That he did so with moderation, and 
with rare sagacity, is clearly proved by the fact, that hardl 
more than a hundred of all the Romance words, new and old, 
used by him (not including those of simple technical signifi- 
cation, as e.g. terms of alchemy, and belonging to religious 
ceremonies) have become obsolete, while many more of the 
Anglo-Saxon terms occurring in his poems, but for which the 
popular speech, and not the poet, is responsible, have gone 
out of use. 

In general, Chaucer's great praise is, not that he coined new 
words from the Romance languages, but that, ‘out of those 
‘which had been already received, he invested the better 
‘ portion with the rights of citizenship, and stamped them with 
‘the mint-mark of English coinage;’ and that he embodied 
‘universal and distinctively national ideas and sentiments in 
‘new and happy combinations of words themselves already 
‘ individually familiar,’ displaying ‘the keenest sensibility to 
‘ those latent affinities between particular words upon which 
‘ their most felicitous combinations depend, with the soundest 
‘ judgment in the appreciation of the power of individual terms, 
NO, CXXV.—N.S. P 
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‘ and with the most exquisite taste in the selection and arrange- 
‘ment of them.’ Mr. Marsh remarks, that an intuition of the 
laws by which words enlarge, limit, and modify each other’s 
meaning is one of the greatest of all great authors’ qualities ; 
for that it is only artificial words, that is, words appropriated 
to the expression of arbitrary distinctions and technical distinc- 
tions in science or its practical applications, and the names of 
material objects and the sensuous qualities of things, which 
have individually a fixed meaning ; but that words significative 
of the passions and affections, change their force with every new 
relation into which they enter. The compilers of dictionaries, 
however, he observes in a passage well worth noting, seem 
seldom to be conscious of the obligation upon them to treat 
words as things with life in them, and even a principle of 
growth :— 

‘Lexicographers are under a constant temptation to save themselves 
labour by building on the foundation of their predecessors, and to study 
dictionaries, not literature. They thus acquire the habit of regarding words 
as completely significant individuals, and they are prone to multiply de- 
scriptions, to make distinctions where no difference exists, and especially 
to ascribe to single vocables meanings which belong either to entire 
phraseological combinations, grammatical agglutinations so to speak, or to a 
different member of the phrase from that to which they assign them... . 
Dictionary definitions, considered as a means of philological instruction, 
are as inferior to miscellaneous reading as a hortus-siccus to a botanic 
garden. . . . The best dictionary of any living language yet executed is un- 
questionably that of the German by the brothers Grimm, now in course of 
publication. These great philologists do not attempt formal definition at all. 
They give the nearest corresponding Latin equivalent, and a brief general 
indication of the meaning of the word, but leave the student to gather the 
precise signification or significations from the exemplifications. Richard- 
son’s valuable English Dictionary gives no definitions. A dictionary is but 
an index to the literature of a given speech ; or rather it bears to language 
the relation which a digest bears to a series of legal reports. Neither is an 
authority ; and he is but a sorry lawyer who cites the one, an indifferent 
scholar who quotes the other, as such.’ —Pp. 442, 443. 


As we are upon this topic, we may state our full concurrence 
in the general spirit of Mr. Marsh’s censures upon English 
grammars, as well as English dictionaries. The former are but 
too often, as he severely characterises them, “sad compounds 
of printer's ink and brain dribble,” manifesting an utter in- 
capacity for distinguishing between the relations of analogy, or 
common origin, and those of paternity, and exhibiting a ludi- 
crous eagerness for proving the possession of a traditionary 
recollection of Latin or Greek grammar by deriving from 
the classical languages forms and usages equally ancient and 
original, in most cases, with their alleged parents. But we think 
Mr. Marsh is unjust in ove special charge, apparently a favourite 
one with him, which he brings against the phraseology used in 
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these books: we mean his attack on the use of the terms strong 
and weak, in reference to the formation of verbs, instead of the 
old-fashioned expressions, regular and irregular. ‘ Scientific 
designations,’ he says, and most correctly, ‘which assume to 
be descriptive ought to be truly so;’ but, to this principle, he 
considers that the terms strong and weak de not conform in any 
sense, while it applies entirely to the use of the equivalents 
regular and irregular: for, that that is regular which accords 
with the rule or type most generally adopted ; or, if there be 
several models or standards of equal authority, then with any 
of them; but, that the only general rule is that for forming the 
past tense and passive participle by adding d or ed. He denies 
that the fact of the strong inflections by a change of letter 
being a relic of the primitive regular mode of conjugation is at 
all to the point, for that the term regular does not imply that 
a form is primitive, and that the so-called strong forms are really 
irregular, as not agreeing either with each other, or with the 
Saxon words whence they come. The fault of this reasoning 
appears to us to lic, not so much in the advocacy of the use of 
the terms regular and irregular, as in the attack on their sub- 
stitutes, strong and weak. The two rival fragments of nomen- 
clature seem to have resulted from tilting at opposite sides of the 
shield. In one sense, that certainly may be said to be regular 
which conforms to the majority of instances, and to a form which 
we should undoubtedly adopt in the case of any new verb being 
introduced without a history and genealogy, or, at least, with- 
out one known to us. In this view, the termination d or ed is 
the regular form of the past tense and participle. But there 
surely is also another sense of rule, we will not say more proper, 
but equally so; viz. one in which it refers, not to the actual 
practice of the language, but to the law which it originally 
followed at a time when it was still a growing thing. Though, 
then, it would be foolish to apply the word regular to forms 
which would no longer be employed in the case of verbs now 
borrowed or invented, it may seem a little inconsistent to call 
those verbs irregular, which, looked at historically, we know to 
have been formed strictly according to a rule based on laws to 
which the language, as a self-developing creature, when it was 
developing itself from within, always seems to have conformed. 
Only by a periphrasis can the term trregular be ever fitly used 
of such ; for irregular verbs—that is, verbs formed contrary to 
rule—they certainly are not; they may be designated as verbs 
formed contrary to the rule which now controls the verbal 
formations ; but the qualification is absolutely necessary in any 
definition of the sort. But the inconvenience and only partial 
application of the terms regular and irregular led to a requisition 
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for other less equivocal words. How the particular ones 
in use are ‘not only not appropriate, but misleading,’ Mr. Marsh 
does not at all clearly explain. The strong, that is, those formed 
by internal change, are so called, because containing in them- 
selves severally an independent individual power of self-develop- 
ment, and the weak, because they contain no such power, being, 
for the most part, imported verbs, the laws of the development 
of which the people who used them did not know, or the lan- 
guage which adopted them could not recognise, and, therefore, 
as to which a general mechanical practice had to be put in force, 
without any discrimination, and in which the words operated 
upon were passive subjects. This, as we understand it, is the 
true and only explanation of the use of these more scientific 
terms; and it is 7 at all events, to conjecture what is the 
misapprehension to which Mr. Marsh alludes, without explanation, 
as likely to result from their employment. 

The adhesion to the strong formation, as we should call it, or 
to the drregular, as would Mr. Marsh, was one of the few great 
distinctions between modern English and that of Wycliffe and 
Chaucer. In most points the language came from the hands of 
the latter author the same essentially, in its laws and method, as 
we now possess it. But the literature of which it was the medium 
still remained indebted and subordinate to that of other European 
countries. It is curious and pleasant to observe how freely and 
gracefully a great genius, like Chaucer, could wear the shackles 
which custom and necessity imposed upon him. Chaucer felt no 
shame in borrowing plots and machinery, or even sentiments, 
from other authors. At this period in the history of literature 
all creations of fancy were waifs and strays, free to be appro- 
priated now by a Chaucer, now by a Gower, but in which the 
chance of prior occupation was not supposed even by the oc- 
cupant to confer any right of monopoly. Mr. Marsh ingeniously 
argues that the whole doctrine of an author's perpetual title to 
his productions is artificial, and arises from the sort of accident, 
which, since the invention of printing, has involved the security 
of a large amount of capital, fixed in type and machinery, in 
the establishment of the theory, that no one is entitled to let 
another experiment on a work’s capacity for popularity, and then 
step in and seize or divide the profit. He suggests, that the 
respect for the author’s right now felt by other authors, is proved 
to originate in the legal title (which, mainly, according to him, 
in the interest of printing, has been granted to intellectual 
discoveries), by the fact that little, if any, odium attaches to 
the habit of plagiarising from ancient authors, or from unpro- 
tected foreign contemporaries. Now, it cannot be denied, that 
there is a coincidence in the two circumstances, the possibility 
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of making gain by the sale of literary inventions (a reward of 
genius which, in the days of manuscripts, could not have entered 
into the hopes of authorship), and a sort of contempt for an 
audacious plagiarism. But we think this is mainly an accident. 
The true explanation of the complete absence formerly of a sense 
of impropriety, in author and reader alike, at incidents and 
thoughts being transferred wholesale, would seem rather to be 
the imnocent confusion which overspread the students and 
thinkers of these early ages as to the existence of any absolute 
distinction between history and fiction, the sentiments of a 
Themistocles described by Thucydides or Plutarch, and those 
of a character in Boccaccio, or the fancies of Petrarch. Even 
in our times the researches of Niebuhr, or Palgrave, or Lap- 
penberg, would not be held to preclude the most absolute use 
of their discoveries by any subsequent writer on history, and 
this, because we know that the results of their explorations are 
old, though the discovery itself is new. But the contemporaries 
of Chaucer were not able to draw this distinction, however clear 
it now is to us; to them one effort of composition was not more 
original than another; they judged of its merit by its effect 
upon themselves, and not by research into its author's originality 
and laid-up materials. To them a fact was a fact, and nothing 
more, nothing less—whether it was communicated to them in a 
story orahistory. They craved food for the fancy and imagina- 
tion, and were not inclined to criticize the historical accuracy of 
a narration, or its internal consistency. Their mental vision was 
still like the physical vision of new-born children; all things of 
the past, whatever their varying degrees of antiquity, appeared 
to them on the same level. ‘The authors were, in this respect, 
in the same position as their readers; and we now enjoy, in 
their unconscious exhibitions of simplicity and naive ignorance, 
all the effect of deliberate wit and humour. We are amused 
by what Piers Ploughman intended for a grave historical 
account of the origin of Mahometanism— 


‘This Makometh was a Cristene, 
And for he moste noght ben a pope, 
Into Surrie he soughte’ 


And so, when, in the ‘ Nonne Prestes Tale, the hen quotes—- 
*Catoun which that was so wise a man,’ 


and the Cock, in defence of dreams, cites the authority of 
Macrobius and Daniel, and translates, very freely, Latin proverbs, 
for the edification of the hen-roost, we perceive the flavour of a 
well-prepared incongruity of Thackeray’s, where Chaucer him- 
self observed no impropriety, and intended no effect of humour. 

In that age, the poem and the chronicle were alike inventions, 
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according to Mr. Marsh’s etymological explanation of the word, 
viz. as ‘not the creation of that which is new, but the acci- 
dentally coming upon, or finding, that which is old.’ Mr. 
Marsh, however, would seem inclined to make the application 
still more general, and to hold that the term invention, as used 
of works of genius, was originally meant to bear the sense he 
here assigns to it. But we are of opinion it always had, in this 
connexion (as had the analogous Greek word ‘work,’ or ‘creation’), 
a metaphorical meaning, and that the literary treasure-trove was 
never understood as other than the natural instincts, emotions, 
and conceptions of the human heart and brain, and certainly not 
another man’s published story or poem. Indeed, Mr. Marsh 
himself, in the following passage, seems to use the term in such 
a sense :— 


‘ And, in fact, how much is there either historically or psychologically 
new in what the dialect of criticism calls invention? Shakespeare, the 
most original of writers, invented nothing, or next to nothing, in the 
way of plot or incident ; and if you strip his dramas of their artistic 
dress and moral element, the events are just what do or may happen 
a hundred times within the observation of every man of experience 
in the world’s affairs. For invention, in the way of creation of plot, for 
novel and startling situations and combinations, you must go, not to 
Shakespeare, but to what are called ‘‘ sensation” novels. There you will find 
abundance of incident, that not only never did, but, without an inversion 
of the laws of humanity, never could happen ; while in all genial literature, 
the mere events of the story can at any time be matched in the first 
newspaper you take up. Just in proportion as the words or the works of 
the personages of the dialogue or the narrative are new to human nature 
under the conditions supposed, just in proportion as they startle or sur- 
prise the reader or the spectator, they are false and vicious ; and the 
necessarily and consciously-felt truth of them, as logical results of the 
character and circumstances of the person depicted, is the test of the 
genius of the writer.’—Pp. 398, 399. 


We must not look for Chaucer’s nationality, undoubted as it 
is, in his plots and stories, It never seems to have occurred to 
him that the exploits of the Black Prince and Chandos, Creci 
and Poictiers, not to speak of the now more mellowed legends 
of Coeur de Lion and the Crusades, were as noble themes for 
poetry as French and Italian romances. He must have been 
personally acquainted with Froissart, who had been in the 
service of Queen Philippa, and yet all that goodly array of 
knightly deeds and adventures is passed over by him in utter 
silence. What still more irritates the curiosity in respect of 
this taciturnity is, that, in his thoroughly English prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, he says of the knight :— 


* At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne. * 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 
Aboven alle nacionns in Pruce. 
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In Lettowe hadde reyced and in Pruce, 

No Cristen man so ofte of his degre. 

In Gernade atte siege hadde he be 

Of Algesir, and riden in Belmari. 

At Lieys was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne, and in the Greete see, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramassene. 
This ilke worthi knight hadde ben also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye.’ 


And all these expeditions, extending almost from one end of 
the then known world to the other, range through a period just 
covering the interval between Creci and the Black Prince’s 
Spanish campaign, and yet not a single one of the many events 
interesting to the national sensibility of Englishmen is so much 
as hinted at. We suppose it is necessary to rest satisfied with 
the explanation, that the literary theory of those days was in 
fault—that is, that prose was esteemed the only just medium 
for historical narration, and that poetry was considered to have 
no right to meddle with ‘ the hard realities of contemporaneous 
martial and political life.’ Indeed, such a theory we do accept 
with perfect acquiescence as a justification for great modern 
ome preferring the vague misty Jegends of King Arthur or 

vadicea to the full garish daylight of the Peninsular campaigns 
or the tragedies of the Indian Mutiny. But then, even though 
we have Our own Correspondent, we are still far behind the 
contemporaries of Richard IT. in being able to accept, and enjoy 
with an easy conscience, glowing pictures from the pen of a 
Froissart, of scenes which were no doubt as suffused with blood 
and unpicturesque misery as a modern siege or battle-field. A 
generation which could receive so uncritically its chronicles and 
annals, we should have imagined might have been charmed at 
least by some allusions, if nothing more, to its triumphs, in the 
verses of its chief poet. 

But, whatever the explanation, the fact remains that France 
and Italy and the classics supplied Chaucer with his subjects. 
However, he showed his nationality somewhat in his selection 
of sources whence to draw these his themes. From Petrarch, 
though he had known him personally in Padua, he borrows 
little; he was too sentimental for the English taste, as Dante 
was too severe. His obligations to the lively Boccaccio are 
greater, but the French literature is his main resource. He 
was a genuine product of the union of the Saxon and Norman 
spirit ; and while the one supplied subjects, the other gave the 
more important contribution in the tone of handiing them, and 
the choice of imagery and sentiments with which they had to 
be clothed and animated. Sometimes the contrast between the 
original of the poem and the reforming Englishman’s view of 
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his French master’s ideas is brought out strongly, though 
generally it is to be gathered from a word here and a word 
there, from an epithet affixed to a monk, or a couple of lines 
about a country parson :—- 


‘Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve.’ 


(a couplet which reminds us, as perhaps it did Goldsmith, of— 


‘ He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.’) 


But, even in other than ecclesiastical matters, it is no doubtful 
matter that he was in advance of his age—that is to say, he 
anticipated the changes which the Wars of the Roses and the 
policy of the Stuarts were, in the course of ages, to bring 
about. Even a century after his time, the famous Fisher, in 
his memorial sermon on the Countess Margaret, mother of 
Henry VII., could, while tracing an elaborate parallel between 
the dead princess and ‘the blessed Martha, a woman of noble 
blode, to whom by inherytance belonged the Castle of Bethany,’ 
insist on the high probability that our Lord ‘shall obteyne his 
askynge for this noble princes,’ when he obtained it even for 
‘his mortal -enemyes, which were many and but vylaynes.’ It 
is not, then, surprising to find in the original from which the 
Roman de la Rose was rendered, the doctrine, that the villain, 


in the legal sense, 7.¢. low born, is prone to villany in the 
popular acceptation, 


‘ And by his deeds a chorle is seine.’ 
But Chaucer refuses to indorse such a sentiment, though him- 


self of gentle birth, and a friend of princes, and warns his 
readers— 


‘But understond in thine entent, 
That this is not mine entendement, 
To clepe no wight in no ages 
Onely gentle for his linages : 

But whoso is vertuous, 

And in his port not outrageous, 

When such one thou seest thee beforne, 
Though he be not gentle borne, 

Thou maiest well seine this in sooth, 
That he is gentle, because he doth 

As longeth to a gentleman.’ 


It seems that he must have been censured for so democratic 
a theory, for in the ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale’ he appears to be 
defending an assailed position :— 
‘And he that wol have pris of his gentrie, 


For he was boren of a gentil hous, 
And had his eldres noble and vertuous, 
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And nyl hymselve doo no gentil dedes, 
Ne folw his gentil aunceter, that deed is, 
He is nought gentil, be he duk or erl; 
For vileyn synful deedes maketh a cherl.’ 


To appreciate properly the originality of views such as ex- 
ressed here, it is necessary to remember that the poet wrote 
in the precincts of a court, and among nobles whom the 
symptoms of the social doctrines which inspired Wat Tyler 
and his compeers were already beginning to scare and anger— 
when, too, the seeds were even now germinating of those 
bloody civil wars which manifested the actual power of princes 
and barons to carry murder and rapine into every village of 
“en at the caprice of petty personal jealousies. 
ut the poet’s country and age appear most conspicuously in 
his simplicity and sympathy with the sights and sounds of nature. 
Even rugged Langlande’s ‘ Vision’ opens 


‘On a May morwenynge on Malvern hilles.’ 


But Chaucer’s poems are much more redolent than his of rustic 
fragrance, and abounding in images which only England could 
have furnished—such as 
‘The grene gras 
So small, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most like unto green wool wot I it was.’ 


It matters not whether the story be laid 
‘Doun at the rote of Vesulus the cold’— 


or 
‘ At Sarra, in the lond of Tartarie ’— 


or in learned Athens and the heroic days of Theseus, an English 
May and English flowers-always seem to form the setting of the 
picture. Like other masters in poetry, according to what Keble 
suggests is a natural and necessary instinct of their genius, he 
seems even to choose alien themes, in order the more brightly 
to make shine forth the bias and secret sympathies of his 
own temperament. Mr. Marsh is even inclined to represent 
all deviations discoverable in these poems from what we now 
believe the true type and idea of taste, as self-betrayed, by 
their own nature, for mere translations from the French, and 
not approved by the poet’s own feeling. Thus he lays the 
blame of the ‘okes great’ which grew ‘streight as a line,’ and 
of the ‘ hegge,’ 
‘ Wrethen in fere so well and cunningly, 


That every branch and lefe grew by mesure, 
Plaine as a bord, of an height by and by ’— 


on the Continental conceptions of beauty, which had their 
logical conclusion (by way of a reductio ad absurdum) in the 
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gardens of Marly and Versailles. But it is unnecessary and 
impossible to prove that a writer, whose charm it is that he 
gathers up the characteristics of the age and reflects them in 
all the beauty of which they were capable, was so far apart 
from his age as not to participate, in some degree, in their 
opinions on matters of taste, even when at times distorted. 

That the age itself was not immaculate in point of taste, 
appears from its apparent preference of Gower’s dull ‘ Confessio 
Awmantis’ to the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Mr. Marsh attributes 
Gower’s reputation, ‘in some measure to his connexion with 
Chaucer,’ seemingly not being able to account for the popularity 
of so tedious a work in a period which had in its hands compo- 
sitions admired even in our times. But, besides that it is 
incredible that an author should have been indebted for an 
audience to his connexion, itself a very distant one, with another 
whose works, it is confessed, were ‘all but forgotten’ when his 
enjoyed a wide circulation, it is improper to estimate the claims 
of a poem in a distant period to popularity by a standard of 
taste formed in our days. The very features which render the 
‘ Confessio Amantis’ so dull and tiresome in our eyes, may have 
constituted its charm in the reign of Richard or the Henrys. 
Lillie’s conceits and far-fetched comparisons were greater ele- 
ments in the success of his ‘Euphues’ than its thoughtfulness 
and sagacity. But the age whic preferred Gower to Chaucer, 
even robbing the latter, in his rival's favour, of his proper glory, 
that he ‘first garnished our English rude’ (most of his poems 
being of older date than the ‘Confessio’), was appropriately 
punished, in putting forth for a long period scions of Gower’s, 
and not of Chaucer’s genius. For several reigns the literature 
stood still ; and even the language satisfied itself with such small 
changes as, for instance, the at last established silence (except 
in the possessive, whence originated, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the wide-spread error of writing his as the sign of the possessive) 
of the final e, which has worked such havoc in the music of 
Chaucer’s verse. The captive Scottish king James's ‘ King’s 
Quair ’ is, however, an exception to the general poverty of the 
period. Some of his stanzas recall the vernal vigour of Chaucer, 
of whom, and of Gower, he acknowledged himself the pupil. 
For instance :— 


* And ze fresch May, ay mercifull to bridis, 
Now welcum be, ze floure of monethis all, 
Ffor not only zour grace upon us bydis, 
Bot all the warld to witnes this we call, 
That strowit hath so plainly over all, 
W' new fresch suete and tender grene, 
Our lyf, our lust, our governoure, our quene.’ 
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Another exception to this censure of the literary aspect of 
the age following Chaucer’s, must be allowed in favour of 
theological compositions. Theology, Mr. Marsh, is of opinion, 
possessed, from the time of Wycliffe to the seventeenth century, 
a dialect of its own, and the regularity of the progress of this 
was not affected by the fluctuations of secular prose. Thus, 
he considers that there is a great resemblance in style between 
Hooker’s great work and Bishop Pecock’s ‘ Repression of Over 
Much Blaming of the Clergy, which was written about the 
year 1450. Some few un-euphonious hybridisms the bishop 
would have liked to engraft on the language, such as ‘ unlack- 
able,’ ‘ unagainsayable, &c., but the language spontaneously 
threw them off of it ; ‘ It is an innate feeling of the incongruity 
‘of such alliances, not the speculative theories of philologists, 
‘ which has driven so many of them out of circulation.’ 

But, though English had grown, under the care of Wycliffe 
and of Chaucer, into the recognised medium both of theological 
controversy and of literature, official compositions were still in 
Latin or French. Thus, out of sixty official letters, from 1399 
to 1400, all addressed to Englishmen or Scots, there is only one 
English letter, that being a courteous communication from Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn to one Griffith Ap David Ap Griffith, to the 
effect, that ‘ We hoope we shalle do the a pryve thyng; a roope, 
‘ a ladder, and a ring, heigh on gallowes for to henge. And thus 
‘shall be your endyng.’ (It is worth noticing how the high- 
wrought enthusiasm of the writer's feelings carries him at last 
into a sort of rude strain of unconscious poetry and rhyme.) 
Of the remainder of this Collection, fifty-seven are either in Latin 
orin French. We should, therefore, feel disposed to esteem the 
reply of two of sg Meg envoys, in 1404, to the French 
Commissioners, which Mr. Marsh thinks ‘a singular fact,’ viz. 
‘ Vestras litteras scriptas in Gallico, nobis indoctis tanquam in 
idiomate Hebraico, recepimus,’ a mere piece of pro-national 
affectation. It is at least certain that Latin and French were 
still studied in England (as elsewhere, for even the lords whom 
Mandeville met at the Sultan’s court, ‘spak Frensche righte 
wel ”) as necessary parts of a political education, and so generally 
as to make it answer the purpose of some bard, whose muse did 
not prove very auspicious for the occasion, to versify the Latin 
rules, for mnenonical purposes, though to little effect, if the rest 
resembled the following unintelligible, or, at all events, super- 
fluous caution :— 

‘And when oportet cums in plas, 
Thou knawys miserere has no gras.’ 

The great events of Edward III.’s reign, both political and 

religious, had given a tremendous impulse to literature and 
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to the development of the language ; but it was the discovery 
of printing, with the animation infused into the social being of 
Europe by the opening up of Asia by the passage round the 
Cape, and of the New World by Columbus’s and Cabot’s expe- 
ditions, and, finally, by the Reformation, which ‘ awakened them 
‘into the undying energy which, for three hundred years, has 
‘ filled the world with their renown.’ Before the invention of 
printing, the prosperity of literature was wholly dependent on 
the chance of some great writer arising. After that event, 
though genius could not be created, as of course, by an in- 
creased demand for volumes, the mere necessity for employing 
the printing stock, in which much capital had been invested, 
and a number of skilled workmen, ensured a supply of intellec- 
tual food to keep, at all events, the minds of men from stag- 
nating. In fact, the introduction of presses into this country 
did not at first work any intellectual revolution. Men who 
read formerly were able now to get their books cheaper, or to 
buy where formerly they borrowed; but hardly a greater num- 
ber of students arose. So far as the purity and natural develop- 
ment of the language were concerned, its tendencies were even 
injurious. For Caxton’s knowledge of English had been im- 
paired by a long residence abroad; many of his workmen were 
foreigners; and he entertained, besides, a much higher theory 
of the duties and rights of the printerthan was consistent with 
the interests of philology. Not only did he consider it necessary 
to indorse the volume with his commendation, and acknowledge 
his responsibility for the contents, a view of which the printer's 
legal liability now constitutes the chief relics, but he exercised 
the part of editor of his various publications by no means after 
the fashion of Madden and Forshall. Lollard works were not 
patronized by the Royal Caxton press; or the Wycliffe Bible, 
the greatest authority for the history of Old English, would 
have represented, as it came from his hands, the spelling and 
even the grammar of the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. 
He cared nothing for philology ; his books were printed for the 
sake of their matter, and he was not willing to allow the interest 
of the subject to suffer from the presence of instances of obso- 
lete spelling, though he is strangely inconsistent in his ortho- 
graphy. And the damage hence arising was all but irretrievable ; 
for manuscripts fast disappeared before the superior convenience 
of a printed copy, the destruction, at all events, of the manu- 
scripts on which the printers worked, being, of course, as certain 
as that usually of an author’s manuscript at the present day. 
One class of prose literature, which had as yet scarcely made 
its way into the renewed national language, now began to 
revive. It was at the especial bidding of King Henry VILL, 
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with the view, doubtless, as Mr. Marsh holds, of reconciling the 
nation to the cost of the war with France, that Lord Berners 
translated ‘ Froissart’s Chronicle,’ between 1523 and 1525. 
Mr. Marsh considers Froissart as a highly trustworthy historian, 
on the ground, that probably ‘ the incidents he narrates, if not 
‘ always true of the persons whom he introduces as parties to 
‘them, were in general true of somebody, or, which comes to 
‘ the same thing (!), might have been so without any violation 
‘of the proprieties of nature ;’ and that, after all, he ‘simply 
* admitted that which was narrated to him, if his instincts told 
‘him it was probable and apposite, without very scrupulously 
‘ inquiring into its exact historical truth.’ Now, we confess to 
a considerable amount of scepticism about the general truth of 
a narrative composed on these principles ; we prefer to such the 
‘dry chronological record,’ to use Mr. Marsh’s own words, 
‘ without the slightest tinge of dramatic colour,’ of the much- 
reviled ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.’ The description, in the same 
breath, of the fall of a king and the burning of haystacks, the 
portent of a meteor and the death of an unknown monk, appear 
to us to reflect more faithfully the complexion of the times than 
the amusing Canon’s glowing pictures of a universal life of 
tournaments and banquets, knightly deeds and ladies’ smiles. 
But, without reference to the historical fidelity of the work, the 
translation of it marks another triumph of the English language. 
Formerly, only learned men or courtiers cared for history. The 
former had their Latin annals, and the latter their French. 
Now, both knights and scholars were willing to have the achieve- 
ment of English heroes in an English guise; and men, not 
themselves of these castes, began to feel a novel curiosity. The 
‘ Life of Richard III.,’ attributed to Sir Thomas More, which 
was composed about the same period, is an indication of the 
same taste. But there had already been put forth by Caxton 
Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ a compilation of some 
of the old romances of the Round Table. At an earlier period, 
as in the case of ‘ Froissart’s Chronicle,’ men who had the time 
and curiosity for such grave historical and antiquarian studies 
were satisfied with reading the accounts of King Arthur and 
his knights in French or Latin. Persons who could not under- 
stand these languages were not likely to take an interest in 
such subjects, however much they might relish the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ the ‘Confessio Amantis,’ or even a work on dogmatic 
theology. But now, the popular taste for national history, the 
disuse of Latin and French, and the growing feeling of the 
capacities of English, had swelled over the limits formerly set to 
the employment of the native language. Caxton, in his preface, 
wishes it to be clearly understood that the narrative is not 
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propounded as a romance, but as a true history. Some persons 
had apparently been so bold as to put forward a hypothesis to 
the effect that the British hero was a creature of fable. Of this 
doubt the printer disposes with much show of logic and evidence. 
Not only did Westminster Abbey contain the print of his seal, 
we are informed, ‘in whych is wryten Patricius Arthurus, 
Britannie, Gallie, Germanie, Dacie, Imperator,’ but Dover 
Castle boasted Gawayn’s skull, and Winchester possessed the 
Round Table itself: ‘ Thenne al these thynges consydered, there 
‘can no man reasonably gaynsaye but there was a eos of thys 
‘ lande named Arthur.’ 

A great element in the charm of this old historical romance, 
or fabulous history, is the compiler’s apparent innocence of any 
affectation of originality. He assumes that what he is describing 
is simple fact ; and the whole tenor of the narrative, as of the 
age in which it had its birth, sincerely repudiates all praise 
for that concealment of art which is art’s highest reach. This 
merit of frank guilelessness is intrinsically its own ; and it per- 
haps heightens a charm of a more accidental kind, arising from 
the reflection thrown back upon it, as we read, from our asso- 
ciation with it of Tennyson’s noble fragment of ‘ Morte d’ Arthur.’ 
Indeed, so complete is the absence from it of all which might 
give a contrary impression to that produced by the modern 
poem, that, interpolating with this ruder—but, in its very rude- 
ness and barrenness, highly suggestive sketch—our memories 
of its philosophical interpretation as it were, by Tennyson, we 
are almost at first startled by a dim suspicion, that the merit of 
the later is too much due to the older creation. But it needs 
but a cursory comparison of any parallel passages in the two to 
be relieved at once and for ever from such a doubt. Taking 
the part of Sir Thomas Malory’s work, in which the mission of 
Sir Bedivere with the sword Excalibur is described, and which 
covers almost the whole of the modern fragment, we perceive 
in a moment how richly the meagre outline of the story is 
clothed in the modern verse, how not new imagery alone, but 
new bones, sinews, and blood, develop themselves sponta- 
neously in and about the ancient skeleton, and grow on to 
and become its own. Sometimes a higher moral and a more 
magnanimous tone of chivalry is insinuated, but still not one 
which strikes on the mind as adventitious and artificial, as 
when, where Malory images only the almost physical terror of 
being left alone among enemies, the modern poet sees the lone- 
liness of a life, fostered amidst the heroic generosity of the Round 
Table, abandoned companionless in a savage, barbarous age :— 

‘ And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds,’ 
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We extract the following passage for the purpose of showing 
both the beauty of the ‘Chronicle,’ and its inferiority to the 


poem :— 


‘Therfore sayd Arthur unto Syr Bedwere, take thou Excalybur, my 
good swerde and goo with it to yonder water syde, and whan thou comest 
there, I charge the throwe my swerde in that water and come ageyn and 
telle me what thou there seest. My lord said Bedwere your commandement 
shal be doon and lyghtly bring you worde ageyn. So Syr Bedwere departed, 
and by the waye he behelde that noble swerde that the pomel and the 
hafte was al of precyous stones, and thenne he sayd to hym self yf 1 
throwe this ryche swerde in the water therof shall neuer come good but 
harme and losse. And then Sir Bedwere hydde Excalibur under a tree. 
And so as sone as he myght he came ageyn unto the Kyng and sayd he 
had been at the water and had throwen the swerde in to the water. What 
sawe thou there sayd the Kyng, syr he sayd I sawe no thynge but wawes 
and wyndes. That is untrewly sayd of the sayd the Kynge, therfore goo 
thou lyghtelye ageyn and do my commandemente, as thou arte to me feof 
and dere spare not but throwe it in. Then Syr Bedwere retorned ageyn 
and tooke the swerde in hys hande, and than hym thought synne and 
shame to throwe awaye that nobyl swerde, and so efte he hydde the swerde 
and retorned ageyn and tolde to the Kyng that he had ben at the water 
and done his commandemente. What saw thou there sayd the Kyng. 
Syr he sayd I saw no thynge but the waters wappe and wawes wanne. A 
traytour untrew sayd Kyng Arthur now hast thou betrayed me twyse. 
Who have wente that thou that hast been to me so leef and dere and thou 
art named a noble knyghte and wold betraye me for the richesse of the 
swerde. But now goo ageyn lyghtly for thy long pom i | putteth me in 
grete jeopardye of my lyfe. For I haue taken colde, and but yf thou do now 
as I byd the, yf euer I may see the I shall slee the wyth myn owne handes, 
for thou woldest for my ryche swerde see me dede. Thenne Syr Bedwere 
departed and wente to the swerde and lyghtly took hit up, and wente to 
the water syde and there he bounde the gyrdyl aboute the hyltes, and 
thenne he threwe the swerde as farre in to the water as he myght, and there 
cam an arme and a hande above the water and mette it, and caught it, and 
so shoke it thryse and braundysshed, and than vanysshed awaye the hande 
wyth the swerde in the water. So Syr Bedwere came ageyn to the Kyn 
and tolde hym what he sawe. Alas sayd the Kyng helpe me hens for 
drede me I have taryed ouer longe. Than Syr Bedwere toke the Kyng 
upon his backe and so wente wyth hym to that water syde; and w 
they were at the water syde, euyn fast by the banke hoved a lytyl barge 
wyth many fayr ladyes in hit, and emonge hem al was a quene, and al 
they had blacke hodes, and al they wepte and shryked whan they sawe 
Kyng Arthur. Now put me in to the barge, sayd the Kyng and so he dyd 
softelye. And there receyued hym thre quenes with grete mornyng and 
soo they sette hem doun, and in one of their lappes Kyng Arthur layd hys 
heed, and than that quene sayd, a dere broder why haue ye taryed so longe 
from me. Alas this wounde on your heed hath caught overmoche colde. 
And soo than they rowed from the londe, and Syr Bedwere behelde all the 
ladyes goo from hym. Than Syr Bedwere cryed a my lord Arthur what 
shal become of me now ye goo from me, and leue me here allone emonge 
myn enemyes. Comfort thy self sayd the Kyng and doo as wel as thou 
mayst, for in me is no truste for to truste in. For I wyl in to the vale of 
Auylyon to hele me of my a wounde. And yf thou here neuer more 
of me praye for my soule, but euer the quenes and the ladyes wepte and 
shryched that hit was pyte to here. And as sone as Syr Bedwere had loste 
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the syght of the baarge, he wepte and waylled and so took the foreste, 
and so he wente al that nyght and in the mornyng he was ware betwixte 
two holtes hore of a chapel and an citagiage’ ie. 488-490. 


It is unfortunate that the writings of Sir Thomas More form 
a necessary link in the history of the development of the 
English language and literature. There are few characters 
which, so far as they enter into the view of histories dealing 
with the open public acts of men in high station, from their 
installation in high office to their final appearance, perhaps, on 
Tower Hill, impress more pleasingly a reader’s mand. This 
merit he had, at all events, and no research can deprive him of 
it, that what he expected others to bear for their opinions, he 
was ready to bear to the uttermost for his own; but the charm 
of his fame, that kindness of heart and ease of temperament, 
which have inspired so many happy anecdotes, lose all their 
lustre in the light of a fuller investigation into his own con- 
fessed and written opinions. He readily pleads guilty to the 
charge of confining heretics in painful stocks constructed in his 
garden, where they were exposed to all the inclemency of the 
weather, and even sets up this as a full defence to an accusation 
that he had been in the habit of whipping them without process 
of law :— 

‘Yet though I so dyd in theues, murderers and robbers of chyrches,’ 
(itself rather a wide category in those days of bold reform) ‘and notwyth- 
standynge also that heretykes be yet mych worse than al they, yet sauyng 


onely theyr sure kepynge, I neuer dyd els cause any such thyng to be done 
to any of them all - all my lyfe.’ 


His candour and liberality also, as a controversialist, are 
amusingly conspicuous in the following two-edged acknowledg- 
ment of, and apology for, some very small error in a theological 
work against Tyndale :— 


‘ As I let not here to declare myself ouersene with hast in this one pdit, 
so should he (Tyndale) not let well and honestly to say the trouth on the 
tother side, and cdfesse himself very far ouersene w' log leisure, in al the 
remenant besyde.’ 

Latimer’s works, belonging to the same epoch, are both more 
pleasant, for their not always latent humour, than More’s theo- 
logical writings, and also exceedingly instructive to the student 
of philology. They represent not the learned but the popular 
style, and thus help to confirm Mr. Marsh’s view, that foreign 
words and new combinations of native ones may come from 
books, but that syntactical and inflectional changes become first 
current in popular and every-day speech. The tone and senti- 
ments are equally popular with the diction, and do not seem to 
have been at all generally adopted as models by subsequent 
court preachers. hus, mark the character of the following 
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sentences from a course of sermons preached before the Court, 
and a fair sample of their general style. Mr. Marsh, indeed, 
represents the preacher’s boldness in a more vivid light, when 
he describes the audience (in 1549) as including King Henry 
VIII. (who died in 1547); but, even in those later but equally 
aristocratic times, the courage was sufficiently manifest, which 
could thus before the Court remark on one, probably well 
known to all, though not named, who had charged the preacher 
with sedition, ‘The man had ridden, says Latimer, on a mule 
to hear a sermon at Paul’s Cross: ‘ Ye may se by thys that 
‘he was a gentylman. . . . Oh what an unhappy chaunce ha? 
‘thys mule to carry such an asse upon hys backe.’ 

Up to this period the English language is represented as 
having developed itself without any very direct obligation to 
Greek or Latin. But the Reformation, which had, as Mr. 
Marsh truly observes, been to a considerable extent due, in 
Germany, France, and Italy, to the intellectual and moral 
impulse arising from the revival of classical studies, itself, in 
England, created a taste for this learning, while the pervading 
fashion of the more recent literature of Italy was reflected 
favourably in the verse and spirit of Surrey and Wyatt. The 
language, which was stil! plastic, could not but be affected by 
this new influence, and, at first, not so favourably. The Italian 
conceits, and the alliteration of Lillie’s Euphuism may be par- 
doned in consideration of his acuteness and thoughtfulness ; 
and the tediousness of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ is forgotten in the force 
and vigour of his ‘ Defence of Poesy.’ It may even be allowed 
that the glow which tints ‘the style of glorious Fuller and of 
‘ gorgeous Browne, is all the more attractive because it is re- 
‘ cognised as the flush of convalescence from what had been a 
‘dangerous malady.’ But the virulence and absurdity of the 
fashion, at its height, may be measured by the following illus- 
tration (from the learned Stanihurst’s ‘ Epitaph against Rhyme’), 
of the self-evident superiority (as many scholars had at that 
time cheated themselves into believing), of classical metres, as 
of all else, to received English models :— 

‘A Sara for goodnesse, a great Bellona for budgenesse, 
For myldnesse Anna, for chastitye godlye Susanna. 
Hester in a good shift, a Iudith stoute at a dead lift: 


Also Iulietta, with Dido rich Cleopatra : 
With sundrie namelesse and women many more blameless.’ 


(Truly a fascinating ‘Dream of Fair Women!’) It is, we 

suppose, in sympathy with an utter absence of fastidiousness 

about mimicking other languages and literatures, that Stani- 

hurst (in his much more valuable Irish history in Holinshed) 

refers to the legend, that ‘ Gaidelus devised the Irish language 
NO. CXXV.—N,S. Q 
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out of all other toongs then extant in the world,’ from which 
theory, however, though not to any great extent, Stanihurst 
differs, ‘ seeing Ireland was inhabited within one yeare after the 
‘ division of toongs,’ and refers, by the way, on the authority 
of ‘a gentleman of mine acquaintance,’ to a woman in Rome 
‘which was possessed with a babling spirit, that could haue 
‘ chatted anie language saving the Irish;’ and that it was ‘so 
‘ difficult as the verie deuell was grauelled therewith.’ 

The native drama, the chief glory of the Elizabethan period, 
was well nigh being poisoned at its roots by this morbid respect 
for classical precedents. Sackville, in his ‘ Gorboduc,’ the first 
regular English tragedy, so far recognises the propriety of the 
unities of time and space, obedience to which the old authorities 
prescribe, as, when violating them, to attempt to compensate 
for their loss by introducing an allegorical pantomimic chorus at 
the beginning of each act. Now, however correct Mr. Marsh’s 
theory may be, that the rule itself of these unities had no higher 
origin than the mechanical difficulties of scene-shifting on the 
primitive stage, we yet believe that something may be said in 
favour of its retention; on the score, for instance, of the essen- 
tial difference between a novel and a drama, which is meant to 
represent characters wholly by acts of which the spectators are 
to suppose themselves, as it were, accidental witnesses. But, 
at the same time, we entirely concur in Mr. Marsh’s opinion, 
that it was fortunate that Sackville’s successors forswore all 
allegiance to the ancient practice; for that ‘life and nature 
‘exhibit no man’s whole character, develop and illustrate no 
‘ master passion in a single day or upon a single scene,’ and that, 
in the moral and intellectual, as in the physical world, time is an 
essential element. 

Mr. Marsh thinks that the ravages of this epidemical and 
affected imitation of the classics, both of the language and of the 
literature, would have proved fatal to the purity of English but 
for the intervention of Spenser and Shakspeare; that they were 
the ‘ Dei ex machina’ who checked it (though why ‘ex machina’ 
—that is, puppets with an animation inspired by pulleys, and 
windlasses, and cranes—he does not explain). But we believe 
this is allowing too great influence to a mere temporary fashion, 
the natural consequence of a sudden exposure to the force of an 
already ripe and mature literature, but an impulse which was 
sure to pass away with the loss of freshness and novelty in the 
intruder, Not, we mean, that this quasi-classical current in 
English literature would ever be likely to dry up, but that the 
rubbish and mire hurried down from every quarter was sure soon 
to sink beneath the surface, and the flood to adapt itself to the 
general flow of the national literature, communicating to that 
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its own proportionate bias, but losing its eccentric marks of a 
foreign origin, just as English poetry, though ever acknowledging 
its descent from Chaucer, does not follow his example in borrow- 
ing its rhymes bodily from another language. There will always 
be in English a learned, and a more idiomatic style; but, as Hooker 
represents the former without any trace of Lillie’s or Stanihurst’s 
affectations, so Spenser and Shakspeare can be considered as 
having preserved the more native characteristics of the language, 
but only as the chief names in a long list of champions. In fact, 
it is only to a partial extent, that is, so far only as secular litera- 
ture is concerned, that the spread of classical influences into 
England after the Reformation can be held to account for the 
Latinized character of one school in our literature. For instance, 
Hooker’s fondness for Latinisms, in the shape both of single 
words and of inversions of sentences, can hardly be imputed to 
any new impulse; for Mr. Marsh has already, in an earlier part 
of his volume, told us that theology had, down to the 17th 
century, a dialect of its own, and that there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the style of Pecock, in the 15th century, 
and that of Hooker, who lived a century and a half later. We 
should even go further than Mr. Marsh as to the preservation 
of the continuity of the theological style. At all events, those 
Latinisms in Hooker, particularly his favourite habit of making 
the compound participle and the adjective precede the nominative 
and the verb, have, whether through devotion to the classics, or 
from diligent study of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ or from very 
different causes, certainly not yet disappeared from the style of 
divers collegiate dignitaries in the English Universities. 

Mr. Marsh, it will be observed, assigns no place in the history 
of the language and literature to the English ballads. He con- 
siders that they neither represent the colloquial nor the literary 
language ; and, moreover, that they are usually of very moderate 
merit. We are not quite ready to accede to the latter part of 
his judgment, though they are undoubtedly inferior in poetical 
qualities to the Scandinavian ballads, and to the Scotch, which 
contain probably a Scandinavian element. However, Mr. Marsh 
states the ground of his neglect of these compositions ; and he is 
of course free to exercise his own judgment. But it is a strange 
and glaring deficiency in this otherwise very complete review of 
English literature down to the accession of the Stuart dynasty, 
that all mention should be omitted of one, in the loyal opinion 
of a contemporary historian (Puttenham, ‘ Art of English Poesie,’ 
1589), far the brightest literary ornament of her own or any era, 
We extract the authority for our charge from Mr. Marsh’s own 
pages, so that he stands convicted of a deliberate contempt of 
the most sovereign claims to respect. 

Q2 
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‘ But last in recitall and first in degree is the Queen, our soueraigne Lady, 
whose learned, delicate, noble Muse, easily surmounteth all the rest that 
haue written before her time or since, for sence, sweetnesse, and subtillitie, 
be it in Ode, Elegie, Epigram, or any other kinde of poeme, Heroick or 
Lyricke, wherein it shall please Her Majestie to employ her penne, even by 
as much oddes as her owne excellent estate and degree exceedeth all the 
rest of her most humble vassalls.’ 

However, apart from Queen Elizabeth’s title to the literary 
sovereignty of her own era, most will agree with Mr. Marsh in 
assigning the first places to Shakspeare and Spenser. As 
Chaucer’s excellence is stated by him to consist in a rare felicity 
in verbal combinations, so he describes Spenser’s peculiar power 
as flowing mainly from a nice sense of congruity in the choice 
and application of epithets (an instinct strengthened in him by 
a thorough acquaintance with the etymology of words), so that 
his adjectives not only qualify the noun, but are so adapted to 
it that they heighten and intensify its appropriate meaning. 
Neither is Shakspeare’s title to promingnce, in an account of 
the development of the language, of a very dissimilar kind. 
He, of course, possesses many other claims to his place at the 
head of literature, but his power over his native language was 
both a necessary result from the general character of his genius, 
and also a necessary condition of its proper and complete dis- 
play. A language while it is still growing is much more closely 
connected with the knowledge for the communication of which 
it is the medium, than when already fixed and conventional. 
Words, while the speech is at its earlier stage, really convey 
ideas to the mind ; and every new idea presented to Shakspeare’s 
intelligence by the varied phases of his versatile age needed to 
have its proper and peculiar name freshly adjusted to it. It is 
this aptness and nice justness in the use of words, marking, 
indeed, an equal accuracy of conception as regarded the things 
themselves of which they were the symbols, which gives such 
vividness to all the dramatist’s expressions, that every trade 
and profession—butchers, surgeons, lawyers, and others, and 
every shade of learning or innocence of learning—has been at 
different times attributed to him by theorists, who, starting 
from some one pet hypothesis, were easily able to find evidence 
for that, as, indeed, they would have been for any other. 
Besides, the circumstances of his epoch were certainly favour- 
able to his acquiring mastery over both the language and ideas. 
There existed, as Mr. Marsh has well pointed out, a wide 
variety of intellectual character in Elizabeth’s reign, the dif- 
ferent nationalities of England having been amalgamated suf- 
ficiently for the production of a recognisable type of character, 
yet so that the chemical combinations had not been complete 
enough to extinguish the separate traits of each. It was, 
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moreover, as was Chaucer’s epoch, a period both of intellectual 
and of religious excitement, so that men’s minds were ready 
as well to grasp at the conception of the new scenes which 
North’s and Philemon Holland’s translations of Plutarch’s tales 
of heroic virtue, and Pliny’s records of old stories of physical 
knowledge, opened up, as to sympathize with the questions 
which suggested Hamlet. Shakspeare lived the life of the 
nation in all its various aspects, and saw the meaning of its 
language, because he so thoroughly felt with the people whose 
it was, But there is no euphuism in him. It was not the 
passing fashions of the intellect which, though he showed he 
understood them too, he cared to represent, except as temporary 
eccentricities. His plays are not repositories of worn-out 
popular terms or applications of terms. He ever uses a word 
in that which he believes to be its direct and natural sense, 
according to its root and essence. We think that Mr. Marsh 
rather misapprehends Mr. Ruskin in imputing, by the way, his 
application of the term ‘lovely’ to a building to an ignorance 
of its true sense, viz. the capability of exciting and recipro- 
cating the passion of love; for we have no doubt that the 
author of the ‘Stones of Venice,’ in using the expression about 
a Gothic cathedral, meant to imply, in a metaphorical sense, its 
capacity for all this. But we thoroughly agree with Mr. Marsh 
in believing that this is a sort of secondary construction of a 
word’s meaning which Shakspeare, with a new world of words 
to choose from, would never have permitted to himself. As it 
was, though he had such large occasion for technical terms, and 
though he shows himself acquainted with the whole range of 
the vocabulary of his day, about fifteen thousand words, out of 
twice or thrice that number which were at that time recognised 
in the language, sufficed for the utterance of all his multitudinous 
thoughts. In nicety of selection and a marvellous sagacity in 
discovering suggestive combinations, and not in the size of his 
vocabulary, is to be found the latent charm of his diction, as of 
that of all his most illustrious predecessors. 

Mr. Marsh has produced a most useful book, abounding in 
evidences of knowledge and sound judgment; and we should be 
glad to hear that he intends to follow up this history of the 
development of the language with an account of the uses to 
which it has put its fixed and ascertained strength. His present 
volume concludes properly with the notice of Shakspeare’s 
part in the formation of our speech; for his diction reflects all 
the varied scenes of thought and the results of thought through 
which our native language had up to that time passed. It is 
enriched by all the treasures of a foreign, scientific, and artistic 
vocabulary, while still retaining for its essence its aboriginal 
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quality of ‘moral revelation.’ For nearly four hundred years 
the language had been continuously struggling to find articulate 
symbols and syntactical combinations, we are told, to express 
its original or borrowed aspirations and thoughts. Henceforward 
it was incapable of, and without any craving for, any revo- 
lution, or even modification, except from within, and according 
to rules laid down long before by itself. It received accessions, 
but they were only in the shape of isolated words to express 
special new conceptions in newly-learnt arts and sciences, and 
which themselves depended for the laws of their application and 
interpretation upon the tendencies of the language into which 
they had entered. But we think, though English is no longer 
in the state of growing, Mr. Marsh’s method might well be 
= to its later stages. His leading principle is that the 
character of a language can be best explained by illustrations of 
the literature of which it has been the medium, and that the 
force of words can never be properly appreciated from defini- 
tions of them individually. A sentence, or, it may be a 
paragraph, or sometimes even a much longer space, is much 
more the unit in a language than a word single and isolated. 
Words are social beings, and speak clearly only when they are 
together; each has various senses, the accretions of various 
circumstances ; and what the particular sense is in which it is 
used at any one time can be learnt only by replacing it in the 
circle of circumstances, of which it is, in fact, the child. But 
this principle, it seems to us, might be exemplified, and its truth 
established, as well in a history of the later, as in that of the 
earlier stages so well represented in this entertaining volume. 








Arr. VILI.—Jlistory of the Greek Revolution. By Grorae 
Finuay, LL.D. 2 vols. Blackwood, London and Edinburgh. 
1861. 


Revo.vutions in Europe have passed, or rather, we should say, 
are passing, with such frequency and rapidity before our eyes, 
that we are apt to forget those of older date. The great war in 
the Crimea; that in Italy, followed by the establishment of the 
Italian kingdom; the—at the time—absorbing interest in the 
Polish Revolution ; and, if we may add the Western Hemisphere 
to Europe, the mighty war still going on: and now, still later, 
the Danish invasion; these have almost effaced from our 
memories the great moral earthquake that shook nearly every 
European throne in 1848; and so rapidly do events seem to 
move, and so crowded is our field of vision, that we are hardly 
conscious of the fact, that our young men, who are now entering 
upon public life, are scarcely old enough to remember the year 
that saw the restoration of the French empire, and its present 
monarch seize his uncle’s throne. Fewer still there are 
who have any distinct personal recollection of the revolution 
that freed Greece from Turkish rule, and supplanted a Mo- 
hammedan domination by a Christian kingdom. The late almost 
bloodless revolution which drove the Bavarian Otho from the 
throne, and inaugurated a new, and, we fervently hope, a better 
state of things in that country, has naturally roused our interest 
in that quarter, more especially since the almost unanimous 
choice of the Greek nation fixed itself on the son of our Queen ; 
and, when disappointed of its first hope, has as unanimously 
accepted the brother-in-law of our future king as the head of 
the Hellenic nation. We speak the more confidently of this 
ignorance or oblivion, for we do not remember that any of the 
writers in the public journals assigned the true cause which 
turned the eyes of Greece toward England in their great 
emergency: on the contrary, many expressed surprise that the 
Greeks should promptly reject the proposition of a Russian prince 
for their king, even though he was of the orthodox Church, 
and attributed the leaning towards England to a love of our 
liberal constitution. The writer of this article, who has had the 
privilege of personal intercourse with Greeks during the Crimean 
war, knows very well the true reason, and can testify that even 
at Constantinople the Greeks did not generally look with favour 
upon the idea of Turkey in Europe becoming a part of the 
Russian Empire. It is true that there is a Russian party both 
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in Turkey and in Greece, and, in the latter country, King Otho 
thought to recover a little popularity by expressing sympathy 
with Russia; but such was not shared by the people at large, as 
recent events have sufficiently proved. The Greek nation has 
ever looked upon England as her true liberator, by whose 
sympathy and material aid she became an independent power; 
and she knows equally well how Russia disappointed her in her 
hour of need, and how the Emperor Nicholas, while professing 
sympathy with his co-religionists, was more intent on gaining 
the northern provinces of ‘Turkey, and annexing them to his own 
dominions, than on helping a southern province to acquire inde- 
pendence for herself. There are English names connected with 
the Greek war of independence which are not forgotten; there 
were English officers who led the Greeks, when their own chiefs 
failed; and there was English gold that flowed freely into 
Greece. The names of Lord Byron, General Gordon, Com- 
mander Hamilton, and Frank Hastings, are still remembered ; 
nor is it forgotten that Sir Edward Codrington led the vanguard 
of the allied fleet at Navarin, 

Among the volunteers in this war was George Finlay, the 
writer of the work which we have placed at the head of our 
article; and while he can thus say of the revolution, magna 
pars fui, he has done well in giving us a clear and faithful 
account of its rise, progress, and end. His history is well- 
timed; written and published before the last revolution, it 
comes to us full of such information as any one requires to 
understand the present position of Greece; while it is suf- 
ficiently distant to give the writer time and opportunity for 
calm judgment, to cool down enthusiasm, and allow prejudice 
to disappear. A long residence in Greece, a perfect knowledge 
of the habits of mind and thought, as well as the language of 
the people whose history he writes, makes him a trustworthy 
guide. Besides all this, he has been engaged in writing the 
history of the Greek nation in its mediseval and modern times ; 
not only have we from his pen the ‘ Byzantine Empire,’ but he 
lays before us the far less known times of ‘ Medieval Greece 
and Trebizond ;’ ‘ Greece under Ottoman and Venetian Domi- 
nation,’ The present work completes the history, and gives us 
a consecutive account of the whole fortunes of the Hellenic 
peoples. We cannot read his work without being struck by 
the fairness of the writer; we see the Philhellenic in general 
history, but Philhellenism does not blind the writer’s eyes to 
the faults of the Greeks, nor hinder his pen from recording 
them: while there is an entire absence of malice, there is a 
Jike absence of partiality. 

Mr. Finlay very properly commences this work by giving a 
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map of modern Greece and the adjacent provinces, coloured 
according to the races that prevail in the different parts. This 
is absolutely necessary in order to understand the progress of 
the revolution; not only do we meet with such strange, out- 
landish, un-Grecian names, but we meet with a diversity of 
interests almost incompatible with unity of race and language: 
in fact, the term ‘Greek’ or ‘ Hellenic’ really conveys no 
proper notion to our ears of what it actually implies in its own 
country. An Englishman naturally thinks of the descendants 
of the classic Athenians and Spartans, or perhaps of the Mace- 
donians of Alexander’s dominion; he thinks of the struggles 
for liberty of the ancient republics, or perhaps of the attempted 
patriotism of Demosthenes’ Philippics; and his sympathy is 
roused for the valiant patriots, who have fought and suffered to 
restore freedom to the posterity of the heroes of his schoolboy 
Greeks. Nothing can be a greater mistake. The Hellenic 
peoples, excepting those who have been imbued with a classical 
education at the University of Athens, or have imbibed their 
opinions from those who have revived classical literature, look 
no further, and have no higher model, than the Byzantine 
Empire, or, rather, as it is generally called, the Roman Empire ; 
their language is Romaic, and, in the Turkish Empire, the 
people are Romaic; Panhellenism is of recent invention. It is 


not the ancient bond of union that made the strength of the 
revolution. The one national band was the Orthodox Church ; 
the word that describes the unity of the peoples should not be 
Panhellenism, but, if we may coin a word, Panecclesiaism. 


‘ A confusion of ideas has been produced by not distinguishing clearly 
between Greek orthodoxy and Greek nationality. The ancient Greeks 
paid great attention to purity of race ; the modern Greeks have transferred 
their care to purity of doctrine. The Messenians preserved their manners 
and dialect unchanged during centuries of exile ; the Moreots have kept 
their orthodoxy untainted during ages of foreign domination. At present 
the Greeks are willing to intermarry with Vallachians, Russians, and 
Albanians of the Eastern Church; but to render a marriage lawful with 
a Catholic of the purest Hellenic descent, it would be necessary to 
re-baptise the spouse.’—P. 8. 


This ecclesiastical bond had closely connected with it a 
political one likewise, which, while it preserved the unity of the 
faith, also maintained ¢he ascendancy of the Greek nation over 
other Christian peoples. 


‘The Sultan recognised the Patriarch of Constantinople as the eccle- 
siastical chief of all the orthodox Christians in European Turkey, and sup- 
ported him in the exercise of au extensive civil jurisdiction over several 
nations. Among these, the Greeks really occupied the position of a 
dominant race ; to the Vallachian and Bulgarian the Greek was in some 
degree what the Turk was to the Greek. The Greek language was the 
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language of the Church and the law which ruled the whole assemblage 
of nations called by the Othoman administration Roum meleli, or Roman 
nation. Indeed, the power and jurisdiction ofthe Patriarch and Synod at 
Constantinople, as it existed under the Othoman Sultans, was an institution 
remodelled by Mohammed II.; and had the Othoman government found 
either Vallachians or Bulgarians fitter instruments to govern the orthodox 
community in accordance with Othoman interests, the Patriarchs and the 
members of the Synod of Constantinople would in all probability have 
ceased to be Greeks.”—P. 9. 


So completely is the political bound up with the ecclesiastical, 
that, when Greece became a free country, the Church was 
obliged to declare her own independence of Constantinople, 
and organize a governing Synod of her own. 

In many parts of Greece the Greek language is almost 
unknown—at least, it is not the vernacular; and even in those 
parts where the Greek race prevails, we meet with the ver- 
nacular full of barbarous words, and the very names that 
statesmen, soldiers, or merchants bear have a most uncouth 
look to a classical eye. 

The stranger on landing in Athens is struck with the tall 
handsome form, proud eye, and graceful white kilt that every- 
where meets his sight : his first impression is admiration of the 
race, but if he thinks that he sees before him the descendant of the 
classic Greeks, he is much mistaken ; the white kilt and the noble 
bearing of the wearer belong to the Albanian mountaineer, who 
has settled in every part of Greece, corrupted the language, 
changed the customs, and even the names of men and places. 

Besides the Servian, and Wallachian, and Bulgarian, who in 
most cases retain their language and peculiarities, the Christian 
inhabitants of Constantinople and Rumelia are a mixed race, 
composed chiefly of those northern nations, Sclavonians, Scy- 
thians, and others, which established themselves in the Lower 
Empire, as Goths and Germans did in France, Italy, and Spain. 

Those various migrations, those changes and revolutions, 
which have brought modern Greece into its present state of 
mixed race and corrupted language, belong to ethnology rather 
than history, and hardly come within the scope of this article ; 
they must, however, be briefly glanced at in order to under- 
stand the conflicting interests, and internal commotions, which 
characterized the revolution. 

Readers of Gibbon are familiar with the names of Scythian 
and Tatar nations that troubled the Byzantine Empire in its 
decline and fall; they read of Avars and Bulgarians, who 
effected settlements and conquests in the northern provinces : 
but the process by which the descendants of the countrymen of 
Pericles and Alcibiades have disappeared, and their place been 
filled with strangers, does not appear on the surface of history ; it 
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is, however, a fact that the whole of Attica and Megaris, with the 
exception of the capitals, and of a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring country, is entirely peopled with Albanians; the only 
lineal descendants of ancient Greece, whose pedigree can be 
traced with any probability, are the Tzakones or Lakones—for 
the two words are identical—who still inhabit the ancient 
Lakonia. ‘They speak a dialect retaining many of the older 
inflections, which have been lost in the Romaic. It is well 
worthy of note, that the corruption of ancient Greek into 
modern Romaic has not only proceeded on regular principles, 
but has also—in spite of the amalgamations of different races, 
each coming with a different language, and, as we have before 
mentioned, changed the names of places and countries to such 
an extent that the classic nomenclature has in many parts totally 
disappeared—preserved a unity and regularity that, in places as 
widely parted as Corfu and Trebizond, Philippopolis and Cyprus, 
there is but one language. The most probable theory is, that 
the Sclavonians followed in the wake of the Hunnish conquerors, 
and those places which the latter turned into a wilderness, by 
their utter destruction of the inhabitants, the former silently 
occupied and colonized. History records conquest and destruc- 
tion, and very often neglects to notice the silent work of repa- 
ration. These colonists were shepherds rather than husbandmen ; 
and when the walled towns contained Greek inhabitants they 
became their serfs, and probably learned their masters’ tongue. 
It will give us some knowledge of the extent to which this 
colonization had extended, even so early as the end of the seventh 
century, when we read that the Emperor Justinian IL. was able 
on one occasion to transport a multitude of one hundred and fifty 
thousand Sclavonians from Thrace and Thessalonia to the shores 
of Hellespont. It would be an interesting study to determine 
how these various colonists, while they succeeded in changing 
the names of countries, rivers, mountains, and cities, yet failed 
in retaining their own language, and universally adopted that 
of the people whom they succeeded. In the pilgrimage of 
S. Willibald, in the eighth century, that which is now called 
the Morea! is spoken of as the Sclavonian land. 

Another point, of no less importance towards fully under- 





1 It may be interesting to say something as to the name Morea. We are told 
in modern geography books that the Peloponnesus was so termed for its resem- 
blance to the leaf of the mulberry-tree. This is certainly a very ingenious inven- 
tion, but we may be assured that such an idea never entered into the head of 
him who first gave the name: for we find that at first it was only applied—and 
that by the Sclavonians, and not by the Greeks—to the western coast of the 
peninsula; up to the Turkish conquest the latter was still called by its old name. 
In the fourteenth century, the emperor Kantakuzenos, who was personally 
acquainted with the country, calls it Morrha, while the Latins spell it Amorrea ; 
even then twas only a proviuce, and not the whole. 
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standing the Greek question, is the long-continued state of 
subjection to foreign rule which Greece has for centuries 
suffered, not only from the Asiatic Mohammedan, but from the 
European Christians. That domination dates from the esta- 
blishment of the Latin Empire in the East in 1204. Then was 
introduced the feudal system among a people whose whole 
manner of life and habits was repugnant to it: and not only so, 
but in their social organization and material civilization, the 
Greek was as far superior to the Latin, as the latter was to the 
Greek in the art of war. We must always bear in mind that the 
Byzantine Empire was the lineal descendant of the Roman in 
its last days, and that it cultivated learning and science, as well 
as preserved civilization, when they had been overturned in the 
West. It is true that the government was a pure despotism, 
but it was not a barbarous one; it neither despised nor checked 
the cultivation of the mind. While the Latin domination in 
Romania only presents a picture of Western society in a state 
of rapid decline and demoralization, the Greek Empire of 
Trebizond, formed of the wreck of the expelled Byzantines, 
presents the aspect of steady improvement and advance. Nor 
must we forget that the revival of learning in the West is 
mainly due to the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the consequent expulsion of learned men, who sought a retreat 


in the West, and brought their learning and science to the 
courts and universities of Europe. 

Under the feudal system we read of kings and dukes’ scat- 
tered over what was once ancient Greek, and establishing their 
wincipalities in the chief towns; despising the native race 
Seanine of its unwarlike habits, they did little to improve their 
dominions; and as there was always a religious antagonism 





1 We cannot leave this subject without a passing note on Shakspeare’s 
‘Theseus, Duke of Athens :’ writers have often made themselves merry at the 
great dramatist’s expense, because he seemed to mix up Western chivalry with 
Greek life. Most of these critics were really as ignorant of the medieval history 
of Greece, as Shakspeare : probably more so. In the fourteenth century, dukes, 
counts, barons, were as plentiful in Greece as they were in England. Had a 
member of the house of De la Roche been named instead of Theseus, and a 
princess of Achaia instead of Hippolyta, no doubt such names would have been 
more strictly historical, but with little gain to the play. Shakspeare took the 
name of Theseus, Duke of Athens, from Chaucer, whose ‘ Knight’s Tale’ intro- 
duces the like medley of Western chivalry with Greek mythology: in Italy, 
Dante and Boccacio did the like. Chaucer must have been well acquainted with 
the fame of Walter de Brienne, titular Duke of Athens, who, as constable of 
France, fell on the field of Poictiers: Boecacio was not only contemporary with, 
but also the friend of, Nicholas Acciaiuoli, whose family held the dukedom of 
Athens : in the history of the Princess Alathiel we have a delightful picture of 
the Athenian Court. Neither Shakspeare, Chaucer, nor Boccacio, ever intended 
to write history, but fiction ; neither did they contemplate the existence of cold- 
blooded critics in the nineteenth century: they wrote for the pleasure and amuse- 
ment of the people of their own times. 
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between the rulers and the ruled, anything like amalgamation 
of races never took place. We find that slavery, or at least 
serfdom, prevailed till the Turkish conquest, under a foreign 
domination. Where the native is despised by his master, such 
vassalage is likely at times to become intolerable; at any rate, 
it degrades the mind far more than the body. Those who have 
lived in Constantinople know well how the barbarian Turk 
makes the Christian Greek feel perpetually that he is an inferior 
and degraded being, and how on the least provocation he can 
with impunity insult and chastise him: the Frank was _pro- 
bably little better. Contentions between the races as well as 
disputed succession brought in at last the Turkish Sultan 
Mohammed VY. who put an end to the Latin domination in 
1456; nor could the Western Christians ever incite the Greeks 
to throw off the Turkish yoke: it was considered by them far 
preferable to their former condition. For three centuries the 
position of the Greek race was one of hopeless degradation. 
Greeks were pillaged alike by the Algerine Corsair, and the 
Christian pirate: the former considered them as their lawful 
prey, the latter, under the specious pretence of carrying ona ~ 
desultory warfare against the Turk, found it far easier, as well 
as far more profitable, to plunder the Christians of the towns 
lying on the seaboard, either of the continent or islands. The 
picture that Mr. Finlay draws of the misery caused by these 
pirates, in one of his works, ‘ History of Greece under Ottoman 
and Venetian Domination’ is painful in the extreme: had the 
same power been used to protect the Christian, he would not 
have been the degraded being that he appears. Can we wonder 
if the Greek, in his self-defence, commenced the trade of 
piracy also, and appears on the page of history as the cruel, 
false, selfish being, whose very name became a by-word for 
such vices? The Western Christian had as much, perhaps 
more, to do with the degradation of his Eastern brother than 
the Mohammedan Turk. 

As we have before mentioned, the modern Greek never claimed 
any lineal descent from the classic Greek, nor did other nations, 
until the breaking out of the revolution called European atten- 
tion to him, ever think of looking upon him as the represen- 
tative of the heroes of antiquity: all that the modern Greek 
thought about, and cared for, was the organization of the eccle- 
siastical establishment; and they who had the charge of this, 
the primates—those of the higher order are called despots to 
this day—used their influence, and, to a certain extent main- 
tained it, by acting as agents of Turkish tyranny and extortion. 
The Ottoman Mohammedan, too proud and too fanatical to 
concern himself about the conquered Christian, except to extort 
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revenue, left the government of the Greek in the hands of the 
bishops ; these latter were content to appear before their coun- 
trymen as the tax-gatherers of the Turks, rather than as the spiri- 
tual pastors of the flock. The tenth of life and property of the 
various Christian races over which the Sultan ruled was paid 
annually to Constantinople, and the primates were the degraded 
agents of this tribute. The tenth of all the baptized male 
children of the unfortunate Christian had to go to swell the 
armies of the Christian’s enemy ; while often, too, was the harem 
of the Sultan and his officers supplied from the same source : the 
former, circumcised, and trained to hate their parental race and 
parental religion, were the means by which the Mohammedan 
rendered himself so formidable to Western Europe: the troops 
that drove the Venetian from the Morea and the islands of the 
Archipelago, that twice nearly reduced Vienna, were chiefly 
composed of Christian children, torn from their homes, and 
incorporated in the famous legion of Janissaries. In exchange 
for this tribute, and that of the tenth of the produce of the 
land, the Turk left the Christian the fullest toleration in religion, 
and, to a certain extent, a municipal organization. And this 
institution of tribute-children afforded the Sultan not only a 
regular standing army, superior in military discipline, as well as 
in extent, to almost any European sovereign, and also one wholly 
dependent on him, as its one head and chief; but also from it 
were drawn the administrators of the Government, men uncon- 
nected by interest or family ties with those whom they were 
called upon to rule, and who, consequently, had one only object 
in view, the advancement of their master’s interests. As long 
as the Turkish Empire was engaged in war and conquest, and 
this institution carried out its legitimate ends, so long it could 
defy the powers of Europe, and maintain its superiority ; when 
conquest was abandoned, and the corps of Janissaries subsided 
into a corporation of shopkeepers and tradesmen, the empire 
declined. The abolition of this corps became a political necessity ; 
but its decay was, as we shall see presently, the negative cause 
of the freedom of Greece. 

During the whole time of their subjection to foreign domina- 
tion, the Greek had preserved a considerable amount of learning, 
and this was not confined to theology only, but extended to 
other branches also. It is this which explains, more than any- 
thing else, the failure of the American dissenting missionaries 
among the Greeks. Men of small learning themselves, they 
found themselves inferior, not only in theology to the clergy, 
but even in classical knowledge to the laity. They came to 
instruct a priesthood better versed in theology than they were, 
and a laity of higher attainments than they could claim. 
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It is time, however, to look more particularly into the causes 
that led to the Revolution; we shall let Mr. Finlay explain 
them :— 


‘The Greek revolution was the natural result of general causes ; its 
success was the consequence of peculiar circumstances. Various events 
afforded the Greeks, under the Sultan’s domination, opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and experience; and the development of their minds 
rendered the tyranny of the Turks insupportable. When a nation desires 
independence, a revolution is probable ; but when it is spurred on by an 
appetite for vengeance, as well as by a passion for liberty, a revolution 
becomes inevitable. 

‘The most striking feature in the Othoman administration was the utter 
want of any judicial organization for the dispensation of justice. The 
judicial administration of Turkey only contemplated revenge for acts of 
injustice, not the distribution of justice to those who suffered wrong. A 
novelist has observed, that when the Turks cut the wrong man’s head off, 
they found a consolation in the fact, that after it was over, it could not be 
helped ; the vengeance of the law was reaped, though an additional act of 
injustice was perpetrated. Now both the good and the bad qualities of 
the Greeks rendered them peculiarly liable to become the victims of the 
precipitancy of Turkish justice, and of the injustice of Turkish judges. 
The Othoman Governnient constantly pointed out to them the inestimable 
value of constitutional liberty by practical lessons, and educated them to 
prepare for a revolution, as soon as they ceased to fecl as slaves. It was 
not necessary for them to become acquainted with the writings of Vol- 
taire, or the theories of Rousseau. The same moral and political causes 
which produced the French revolution produced the revolution in Greece. 
English liberty and American independence had struck chords that 
vibrated wherever civilized men dwelt. The crowing of the Gallic cock 
did not, as M. Thiers insinuates, first discover the dawn of liberty, which 
it welcomed with more noise than harmony.—Pp. 118, 119. 

‘Two societies are supposed to have contributed directly to accelerating 
the epoch of the Greek revolution, and to have aided in insuring its 
success,—these were the Philomuse Society, founded at Athens, in 1812, 
and the Philiké Hetairia, established at Odessa, in 1814. But these 
Societies ought rather to be considered as accessories before the fact, than 
as causes of the revolution. The Philomuse Society was a kind of literary 
club, and it contributed the funds which enabled many men who took a 
distinguished part in the revolution to acquire a European education ; the 
Philiké Hetairia was in its origin a political society, and it taught the 
Greeks, in every province of the Othoman Empire, to expect immediate 
assistance from Russia, as soon as they should take up arms, and thereby 
propagated the conviction that a contest with the Turks, far from being a 
desperate enterprise, was one which was sure of success. As the Philiké 
Hetairia was a political society, expressly established to accelerate and 
direct a revolution in Greece, its composition and proceedings deserve to 
be noticed. The power of secret societies is very apt to be overrated, 
and in no case has the influence of a secret political society been more 
unduly magnified than in the case of the Philiké Hetairia. Historians 
have recorded its exploits, they have oo its weakness, and revealed 
the ignorance and incapacity of its members. While its proceedings were 
veiled in mystery, they were easily magnified; when its acts were all 
fully known, it was evident that its conduct deserved contempt. It had, 
however, many paid agents ; and many political adventurers gained both 
influence and profit by entering its precincts. It is not wonderful, 
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therefore, that its historians have been its panegyrists. Many of the best 
Hetairists were more directly under the influence of Russian orthodoxy 
than of Hellenic independence; and many of the best men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Greek revolution were not Hetairists.’—Pp. 
120, 121. 

Besides all these preparations among the Greeks themselves, 
there were other causes which helped on essentially the revolu- 
tion, the chief of which was the almost helpless state that the 
Ottoman Government was then in. Universal discontent reigned 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions, both among the Mohamme- 
dan and Christian population; he could trust none, and none 
trusted him. The famous Ali Pasha, of Joannina, was in secret 
rebellion ; under pretext of establishing Mohammedan authority 
over the Christian Albanians, he was really attempting to make 
himself independent; the Sultan was threatened by Russia; he 
was at war with Persia; Egypt was meditating independence ; 
the tribes in Syria and the Lebanon were in chronic rebellion. 


‘The difficulties which Sultan Mahmoud overcame at this period of his 
reign were certainly very great, and his success in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Othoman empire is really wonderful. , He was himself the 
sole centre of adhesion to the many nations, religions, and sects, that lived 
under his sway. Not only the Greeks, the Albanians, the Servians, and the 
Vallachians, but even the Arabs and the Egyptians, showed a disposition to 
throw off his authority. The old feudal institutions of the Turkish popula- 
tion had decayed. -‘he Sandjak Beys and the Dere Beys were generally 
either rebels or robbers. The military organization of the Othomans was 
utterly corrupted. Janissaries were shopkeepers, and the Spahis were 
tax-gatherers. The Ulema had rendered the administration of justice an 
establishment for the sale of injustice. Universal discontent rendered 
the Mussulmans quite as rebellious as the Christians. Sultan Mahmoud 
seemed to be the only man in Turkey who was labouring honestly to 
avert the ruin of the Othoman empire. No sense of duty, no patriotic 
feeling, no common interest, no social ties, and no administrative bonds, 
united the various classes of his subjects in such a way as to secure har- 
monious action. He could depend on no class even of his Mohammedan 
subjects; and during the whole course of the Greek revolution he was 
unable to dispense with the political services of those Greeks who were 
willing to accept employment in the Othoman Government. He was 
compelled to make use of the Greeks in civil and financial busihess to 
arrest the progress of their insurgent countrymen, while he employed the 
Turks and Albanians to oppose them with arms. And in the midst of all 
the passions which bigotry and mutual atrocities had awakened he suc- 
ceeded, after one short burst of passion, in protecting the wealth of his 
Christian subjects from the avidity of the Mussulman.’—Pp. 256, 257. 


Had there been anything ike one common patriotic feeling 
among the Christian populations, one man of superior mind and 
talent, as a general and a statesman, to unite all in one mighty 
effort for freedom, the Turkish empire in Europe would then 
have been brought to an end. But there was not; and through- 
out the revolution, which lasted seven years, not one man of 
commanding intellect, either as a general or a statesman, 
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appeared on the scene ; and so completely had the Turk imbued 
the Christian with Oriental vices, that on all sides self-interest, 
private revenge, ambition, and mere love of plunder, were the 
overning passions of the chief actors. The cause of indepen- 
ence suffered far more from the Christians in the Sultan’s 
service, than from the Mohammedans. Without the former, the 
Sultan would have been far more helpless than he was; for it 
must be remembered, that so long as the Ottoman power was a 
conquering one, or, at least, constantly engaged in active war- 
fare, its real strength in war lay in the Janissaries, the ‘ Corps 
of Tribute children.’ From these, too, did the Sultan choose his 
statesmen: the native Turk was neither employed nor trusted. 
When he ceased to make war, the institution of Janissaries natu- 
rally degenerated, and sank at last into a corporation of trades- 
men, dangerous to the empire, which it became necessary for 
the Sultan to annihilate, but when annihilated, left none to 
succeed to their place as statesmen and employés, so that the 
Porte turned to the Phanar for political agents. The Sultan 
had deeply offended the Mohammedan prejudices of the Ulema, 
and the more fanatical portion of his subjects, by his system of 
reforms, by his introducing European customs and European 
ideas into the Mussulman commonwealth. No movement could 
be better chosen, as far as regarded opportunity, but never was 
a people more utterly incapable of taking advantage of it. 
Besides all this, that great prominent Oriental vice, treachery 
—or rather, that which incites treachery, the prevalent system 
of bribery—was in full effect in Turkey; no one could be 
trusted ; the Phanariots in the service of the Porte were quite 
ready to betray their countrymen and fellow-Christians, for the 
sake of gaining favour, and office, and reward from the Moham- 
medan Government :— 


‘The existence of the Philiké Hetairia was betrayed to Ali Pasha, and 
communicated by him to the Porte shortly before his proscription. 
Several Hetairists betrayed their companions to the Turks, and several 
apostles were assassinated by the Greeks. An apostle [those who acted as 
agents and emissaries of the Hetairia were called apostles] named Aristides 
Popoff was executed at Adrianople ; another, Demetrius Hypatros, was 
murdered by Zaphyros, the primate of Niaousta. The plan of a general 
insurrection of the Orthodox was revealed to the Porte by a Greek named 
Asemachi ; the papers of some of the apostles were seized in consequence 
of this revelation, and a number of letters were discovered, which spoke of 
om for murdering all the resident Turks in various towns on the 

ube, and on the shores of the Archipelago.’—Pp. 124, 125, 


Had one commanding mind appeared in the midst of this con- 
fusion, one feared and respected, not only for military and 
political talents, but for honesty and integrity, order would have 
been restored, and the energies of a whole nation might have 
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been concentrated to the one purpose of obtaining liberty, and 
emancipating Christians from the infidel yoke. The Hellenists 
looked for such a man in vain. 


‘In the year 1820, the managers of the Philiké Hetairia became sensible 
that they dia not enjoy the confidence of the Greek nation. The ablest, 
the honestest, and the most influential men kept aloof from the Society 
of the Apostles, or, if they became members, expressed openly their 
distrust in the persons who represented the secret direction. To inspire 
general contidence, it was necessary that some person of character, 
experience and talent, should appear as the executive chief, though the 
names of his councillors might be enveloped in mystery. The revolu- 
tionary projects of the Greeks were publicly discussed, the existence of a 
secret society was generally known, and the impossibility of delaying an 
insurrection was universally felt ; yet the managers of the Hetairia were 
so destitute of practical capacity, that they had not prepared any depdts 
of arms and ammunition, and had not organized a single battalion. The 
resources of the society had been spent by the apostles in travelling and in 
taverns ; and the capacity of the managers exhausted in writing instruc- 
tions and in drawing plans, remarkable only for vague patriotism, and 
impracticable ambition. The storm was about to burst, and the magicians 
who fancied they had raised it felt themselves incapable of steering the 
vessel in which they were embarked with Greece and its fortunes. One 
man by common consent was deemed equal to the task of bringing Greece 
safe through the hurricane. That man was Count John Capodistrias. 
The supreme direction was offered to him, but he refused it without 
allowing the agents of the Hetairia to unfold their plans, or to explain their 
organization ; and it remains still a question how much of their schemes 
was known to him. He was certainly not ignorant of the revolutionary 
projects of the society, and of the Greeks generally ; but he distrusted the 
capacity of the Hetairists, and he had no confidence in the energy and 
perseverance of the people. He was not without patriotism ; but his 
patriotic was not stronger than his personal ambition. Capodistrias having 
refused the supreme direction, it was offered to Prince Alexander Hyp- 
silantes, who, though he knew nothing about the society previously, 
accepted it without hesitation, and immediately assumed the absolute 
command of the Hetairists, their plans and resources. Hypsilantes was 
the eldest son of the Hospodar of Vallachia, whose deposition in 1806 
had served Russia as a pretext for war with Turkey. Bred in a despotic 
court, where the will of the sovereign conferred all social, political, and 
military rank, he had lived with men servile to those in power, and insolent 
to those who were their inferiors. He had risen to the rank of Major- 
General in the Russian service, distinguished himself as an officer, and 
lost his right arm at the battle of Culm. His experience of life was gained 
in courts and camps ; he ne considerable abilities, and many super- 
ficial accomplishments. But he was extremely ambitious ; and his inordi- 
dinate vanity, joined to the high value he set on the princely title his 
father had obtained from the Othoman Sultan, became a subject of ridicule 
to some of his Greek followers in the Trans-Danubian Principalities. The 
Greek revolution could hardly have fallen under the direction of a man 
less suited to be a nation’s leader than Alexander Hypsilantes. He was so 
ignorant of the feelings of the Greek mountaineers and seamen, that he 
believed the whole people ready to hail him as their monarch. Still it 
might be doubted whether he would have embarked in a contest with 
Turkey, had he not been persuaded that the Emperor Alexander I. would 
support his enterprise. His education, moreover, taught him to overrate 
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the power of Russia in the international system of Europe. He believed 
that it would find no serious difficulty in annexing Moldavia and Vallachia; 
and that to accomplish that annexation, and indewnify him for his services 
in creating the opportunity, a new State would be founded in Greece, of 
which he would be declared the sovereign.’—Pp. i34—136. 


The private life of this man was respectable, but his public 
conduct contemptible: personally brave, he was irresolute as a 
general: ignorant of military tactics, deficient in discipline, he 
was quite unfit to command an army or head a revolution: he 
had learnt the worst vice of his Phanariot education, he had no 
reverence for truth in himself, nor did he appreciate it in others ; 
he began and ended his great career with acts of deceit and 
falsehood. We need not follow his course ; he was completely 
defeated at the battle of Dragashan, when the revolution in the 
northern provinces was brought to an end. Hypsilantes fled to 
Vienna, where he remained unmolested. It will be remem- 
bered that, on the deposition of King Otho, one of this family 
was named for the throne of Greece: he prudently declined it. 

The real revolution began and ended in the Morea, and it is 
there that we must look for its history ; and it was the spirit of 
the Moreot people that carried it out. ‘ The Greek Revolution,’ 
Mr. Finlay truly says, ‘was emphatically the work of the 
‘ people. The leaders generally proved unfit for the position 
‘ they occupied, but the people never wavered in the contest. 
‘ From the day they took up arms they made the victory of the 
* Orthodox Church, and the establishment of their national inde- 
‘ pendence, the great objects of their existence ;’ and, in accord- 
ance with this determination for independence, there co-existed 
an unfathomable hatred of the Turk ; to kill him almost amounted 
in their minds to a Christian duty. 

‘It would require Shakspeare’s richness of language to give adequate 
expression to the intensity of ion with which the modern Greeks rose 
to destroy the power of their Othoman masters. 

‘In the month of April, 1821, a Mussulman population, amounting to 
upwards of twenty thousand souls, was living dispersed throughout Greece, 
employed in agriculture. Before two months had elapsed the greater part 
was slain; men, women, and children were murdered without mercy or 
remorse. Old men still point to heaps of stones, and tell the traveller, 
“There stood the pyrgos (tower) of Ali Aga, and there we slew him, his 
harem, and his slaves ;” and the old man walks calmly on to plough the 
fields which once belonged to Ali Aga, without a thought that any vengeful 
fury can attend his path.’—P. 172. 

With such a spirit as this, and with such feelings as these, it 
is easy to see that to subdue a revolution the Turks had no light 
task. However selfish and incompetent the leaders might be, 
there was an indomitable determination in the bone and muscle 
of the movement: they were not, like their leaders, actuated by 
mere selfish principles, nor had they imbibed the corruption of 
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the Ottoman Court like the Phanariots. The greatest blot in 
their character was their massacre of prisoners, after having 
promised them life: over and over again was this done, delibe- 
rately, as a real duty. They could not conceive independence 
and toleration, or rather they could believe in no independence 
so long as a Turkish fez showed itself. 

The first overt act of the revolution was committed at the 
village of Agridha, at the end of March, 1821. This was fol- 
lowed by numerous isolated attacks on the Turks and Alba- 
nians, in which the latter were generally victorious, A few 
days after, Kalamata, in Messenia, was besieged by two thou- 
sand Greeks, commanded by Petrobey, and after two days it 
capitulated. The Turks received a solemn promise that their 
lives would be spared, and their families protected: before long, 
all the men had been murdered, and their wives and children 
dispersed among the victors as slaves. 


‘On the 5th of April, 1821, the first solemn service of the Greek Church 
was performed as a thanksgiving for the success of the Greek arms. The 
ceremony was on the banks of the torrent that flows by Kalamata. 
Twenty-four priests officiated, five thousand armed men stood round. 
Never was Ze Deum celebrated with greater fervour, never did hearts over- 
flow with sincerer devotion to Heaven, nor with warmer gratitude to their 
Church and their God. Patriotic tears flowed down the cheeks of rude 
warriors, and ruthless brigands sobbed like children. All present felt that 
the event formed an era in Greek history; and when modern Greece pro- 
duces historians, artists, and poets, this scene will doubtless find a niche 
in the Temple of Fame. 

‘ Two days after this memorable celebration, Petrobey, as commander-in- 
chief of the first Greek army in the field, published a proclamation, in 
conjunction with a few primates, who assumed the title of the Senate of 
Messenia. This document was addressed to all Christians nations; it 
declares that the Greeks were determined to throw off the Othoman yoke, 
and solicits the aid of Christendom in giving liberty to suffering Christians.’ 
—Pp. 184, 185. 


We do not intend to follow the steps of the revolution; a 
very large portion would be taken up with recording the crimes 
committed by the Greeks; the Turks, living in fancied security, 
accustomed to treat with contempt the Christian population, had 
made no provision for their own safety. When the storm burst 
it fell upon them with inconceivable fury, the wrongs of cen- 
turies were avenged in a few hours; the sins of the fathers did 
indeed descend to the children, and fearfully were they requited. 
We read sometimes of such wholesale destruction, that when a 
population of some fifteen or twenty thousand Turks inhabited 
a district, not one-fourth escaped alive. We leave this to con- 
sider the means by which the revolution was carfted on. 

In consequence of there arising no one endued with military 
or administrative talents, the war naturally degenerated into 
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isolated independent efforts; the leaders were generally brigand 
chiefs, men accustomed to war and blood, but far more intent on 
— than on establishing the independence of their country 

y united operations. These efforts will generally be successful 
when the rural population is friendly to the cause, and the 
regular soldiers of the ruling power few and weak; we have 
seen this in our own day in the case of Southern Italy, and 
we can understand how in a wild country, where there are no 
roads, and very difficult communication, such a warfare can be 
indefinitely prolonged. Even with a strong government and a 
powerful army, brigandism, closely connected with the dethroned 
dynasty, flourishes in some parts of Southern Italy, and probably 
will for years to come. Pinder the then weak government of 
the Porte, success is not surprising. 

Besides these operations by land, the Greek was equally busy 
at sea, for the Greeks, especially the inhabitants of the islands, 
are excellent sailors. But here again all great enterprises were 
frustrated by want of unity in action, and by thirst for plunder. 
A few names appear, which showed what might have been done if 
order and discipline had been introduced and maintained. Con- 
stantine Kanaris and Andreas Miaoulis were indeed lights 
shining in a dark place, but they seemed rather to make the dark- 
ness more apparent, than to guide the rest of their countrymen. 

The name that stands highest in this war is that of an 
Englishman, Frank Abney Hastings: of him General Gordon 
says, ‘If ever there was a disinterested and really useful Phil- 
‘hellene it was Hastings; he received no pay, and had expended 
‘most of his slender fortune in keeping the Karteria afloat for 
‘the last six months. . . . His ship, too, is the only one in the 
‘Greek navy where regular discipline was maintained.’ Yet the 
shortsighted selfishness of so-called patriots and Philhellenes 
crippled the operations of this real hero, and paralysed his 
efforts. Imagine such a man being left in the position he de- 
scribes himself. On the 7th of January, 1828, he wrote, ‘I am 
‘full of misery. I have not a dollar. I owe my people three 
‘months’ pay, and five dollars ahead —_ for the taking of 
‘Vasiladi. I have no provisions, and I have lost an anchor and 
‘chain’ Yet this man spent 7,000/. in the Greek cause—his 
whole private fortune. On the 25th of May of the same year 
he was mortally wounded in an attack on Anatolikon, and 
expired on board the Karteria. 

At the commencement of the war the Greeks used fire-ships 
with great effect against the heavy Turkish vessels, and when 
guided by men of courage and coolness, like Kanaris and 
Miaoulis, were eminently successful, not only as engines of 
destruction, but perhaps even more, by inspiring terror in the 
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enemy, and preventing their operating against the Greeks. It 
required a cool hand and a resolute spirit to make them effective ; 
the fire-ship must be driven against the enemy’s ship, and en- 
‘angled with it before the train is fired; to leave the ship too 
soon, or fire the train before the last moment, leads to certain 
failure In the latter years of the war the failures through 
want of skill and resolution became so frequent that this once 
successful manceuvre lost its terrors as well as its use. 

To meet this danger which threatened his empire, Sultan 
Mahmoud made the following dispositions: a large army was 
assembled at Larissa, under Kurshid, Seraskier of Rumelia; a 
second under Omer Vrioni, the Pasha of Joannina, was ordered 
to co-operate with the principal force. The army of Kurshid 
was ordered to force the Isthmus of Corinth, and advance to 
Nauplia, where it was to be joined by the fleet. After receiving 
supplies of provisions and stores, it was to march to Tripolitza, 
and establish its head-quarters in the Arcadian plain. The fleet 
was then to throw in supplies to the fortresses of Koron, Modon, 
and Patras, which yet held out against the Greeks; the army 
was then to cut up the Morea into sections, and reduce it piece- 
meal; all this, it was fully expected, would be accomplished in 
one campaign. 

There can be no doubt that this arrangement was excellent, 
and had every prospect of a successful issue had it been in the 
hands of any but Turkish officials. Everything seemed to favour 
it; Ali Pasha of Joannina was dead, and the Sultan had found 
little resistance in putting down the revolutionary risings in 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. But it failed: it failed 
through that inherent vice of Turkish government—the utter 
selfishness of every Turkish official, and his openness to corrup- 
tion. Each Pasha modified the plan of operations so as to suit 
his own selfish ends, and not to forward his master’s interests. 
Another cause paralysed the Sultan’s plans: the great arsenal 
at Tophané, at the mouth of the Golden Horn, blew up, and 
destroyed all the artillery, ammunition, and stores, intended for 
the war. ‘This disaster was attributed to the malice of the 
Janissaries, and Mahmoud believed it. Again, the apprehensions 
of the Sultan were roused by an insurrection in his own capital, 
‘to end with his own murder. Nor were his fears vain ; they did 
organize a revolt. Under such a state of things as this, it is no 
wonder that the Turkish army and navy did little to recover 
what the Greeks had gained. Under incompetent leaders, the 
one suffered repeated defeats by land, the other was equally 
impotent by sea. 

The Sultan was now obliged to seek the aid of the Pasha of 
Egypt to reconquer Greece. Mohammed Ali prepared for the 
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enterprise with prudence and vigour. A fleet of twenty-five 
sail and one hundred transports left Alexandria, July 19, 1824, 
in which were embarked eight thousand men and one thousand 
horses, and stores and material in abundance; but so badly was 
this fleet managed that it was described by an English seaman 
as ‘being adrift in the Archipelago” The Greek Admiral 
Miaoulis went out to meet it. Had he acted with boldness, it is 
not improbable that the better seamanship of the Greeks could 
have completely destroyed the transports, and rendered useless 
the fleet ; as it was, he managed to keep the whole at sea from 
July till February, with the loss of several transports, some of 
which returned hopelessly to Alexandria. In the following 
month the Egyptian army encamped before Navarin. The ease 
with which the Greeks had opposed, and often conquered the 
Turks, made them despise the Egyptians; these victories had 
been gained chiefly by Klephts, under Klephtic chieftains ; this 
filled them with the notion, not only of their own superiority, but 
also of the superiority of irregular troops over regulars, so much 
so that they never would listen to any European officer who 
tried to drill them. The mistake was soon seen, though the 
Greeks did not profit by the lesson; the best troops set out to 
raise the siege of Navarin, and were utterly routed by Ibrahim 
with half their number of troops. 

This victory was but the beginning; for two years Ibrahim’s 
troops carried on the warfare, and so completely, that in the 
summer of 1827 Greece was utterly exhausted, and foreign in- 
tervention alone could prevent the extermination of the popula- 
tion, or their submission to the Sultan. For two years the 
greater part of the Greeks who bore arms were literally kept 
alive by provisions supplied by Greek committees in Switzer- 
land, France, and Germany : the Greek Government had raised 
considerable sums in English loans, but these did little real 
good—they were wasted by incompetent men, or embezzled by 
dishonest. More real service was rendered by English volun- 
teers ; had the Greeks allowed themselves to be disciplined by 
them, had they become regular soldiers under British officers, 
there is little doubt that they could have established their own 
independence: as it is, the names of Gordon, and Hastings, and 
Lord Cochrane, are among the most honoured even to this day. 
But Greece received more material help from Great Britain than 
liberal loans, and brave volunteers: in the hour when almost 
a had fled, Greece turned bodily to England, and England 


did not fail her 


“The disastrous defeats of the Greek armies by the Egyptian regulars, 
sya the Government aud overwhelmed the nation with despair. 
he navies of France and Austria assumed a hostile attitude, The 
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Emperor Alexander treated the independence of Greece as a mere political 
chimera, the delusion of some idle brain. On the other hand, the recog- 
nition of all blockades established by the naval forces of Greece, the 
Philhellenic sentiments of Hamilton, the British Commodore in the 
Levant, and the fame of George Canning’s policy, all combined to make 
the Greeks fix their hopes of safety on England. On the 25th of August, 
1825, an Act was signed by a vast majority of the clergy, deputies, pri- 
mates, and naval and military chiefs of the Greek nation, placing Greece 
under the protection of the British Government. This Act empowered 
the British Cabinet to treat concerning the pacification of Greece with a 
degree of authority which it had not previously possessed ; and George 
Canning now ventured to advocate the establishment of a Greek State, as 
the surest means of pacifying the East.’—Vol. ii. Is 170. 

‘Mr. Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redclyffe), one of England’s 
ablest diplomatists, arrived at Constantinople, as ambassador to the Porte, 
early in 1826, with the delicate mission of inducing the Sultan to put an 
end to the war in Greece, and of preventing war from breaking out between 
Russia and Turkey. On his way to the Dardanelles, he conferred with 
Mavrocordatos concerning the basis of an effectual mediation between the 
belligerents. The result of this interview was, that the National Assembly 
of Epidaurus passed a decree, dated 24th April, 1826, authorizing the 
British ambassador at Constantinople to treat concerning peace on the 
basis of independent self-government for Greece, with the recognition of 
the Sultan’s suzerainty, and the payment of a fixed tribute.’—Vol. ii. p. 171. 

All these proceedings were suspended by the ‘ untoward 
event’ of the battle of Navarin. This, however, was preceded 
by an action which deserves record as showing what the Greeks 
were capable of when properly commanded and properly dis- 
ciplined. Captain Hastings in the Karteria, Captain Senes of 
the brig Soter, and two gun-boats, sailed into the bay of Salona 
to attack a Turkish force consisting of seven vessels and two 
transports. Hastings brought his ship up to within five hundred 
yards of the enemy, and slowly firing one or two round shot to 
get the range, proceeded to load with hot shells from his long 
guns, and carcass shells from his carronades. The effect was 
terrific : one of the shells penetrated the magazine of the Turkish 
Commodore, and blew it up; another exploded in the bows of 
the next ship, and sunk her ; the next broadside disabled another ; 
another was soon set on fire, and soon the whole nine were de- 
stroyed. Had Hastings commanded the fleet, when the Egyp- 
tians left Alexandria, it is probable that not one vessel would 
have returned. 

The battle of Navarin was called, in the English Parliament, 
an ‘untoward event.’ That it was really an accident cannot be 
said; that it might have been avoided is quite possible. The 
combined Turkish and Egyptian fleets were anchored in the 
large Bay of Navarin, and amounted to eighty-two sail; the 
allies—the English, French, and Russian—to twenty-six: the 
allies, fearing that the winter gales would compel them to go 
out to sea, and thus leave an opportunity for the Turkish fleet 
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to sail out, and devastate the Greek Islands, as it had already 
done at Kasos, Psara, and others, determined to enter the Bay 
of Navarin, and anchor there: the Turkish fleet looked upon 
this as a hostile movement, and confident in its own strength, 
prepared for battle. The English entered first; the French 
followed. The first shot was fired by the Turks: then the 
battle commenced in earnest, and lasted till sunset; the result 
was decisive, ‘ of the eighty-two sail of Turkish ships anchored 
‘in line of battle at noon on the 20th of October, 1827, only 
‘twenty-nine remained afloat at daylight on the following 
‘morning.’ Of the allies the loss was a few ships damaged, 
172 men killed, and 470 wounded. 

The untimely death of Canning prevented the British Govern- 
ment from carrying out the proper results of this victory: Ibrahim 
Pasha was allowed to continue in the Morea until driven out by 
the French at the end of the following year: this secured the 
independence of Greece. 

We must now say something of the state of Government 
during this period, we shall give it in Mr. Finlay’s own 
words :— 


‘ The rapid success of the Greeks during the first weeks of the revolu- 
tion threw the management of much civil and financial business into the 
hands of the proésti and demogerants in office. The primates, who already 
exercised great official authority, instantly appropriated that which had 
been hitherto exercised by murdered voivodes and beys. Every primate 
strove to make himself a little independent potentate, and every captain 
of a district assumed the powers of a commander-in-chief. The revolution, 
before six months had passed, seemed to have peopled Greece with a host 
of little Ali Pashas. When the primate and the captain acted in concert, 
supposing they were not, as sometimes happened, the same person, they 
collected the public revenues, administered the Turkish property, which 
was declared national, enrolled, paid, and provisioned as many troops as 
circumstances required, or as they thought fit ; named officers, formed a 
local guard for the primate of the best soldiers of the place, who were 
thus often withdrawn from the public service; and organized a local 
police and a local treasury. This system of local self-government, con- 
stituted in a self-willed manner, and relieved from almost all responsibility, 
was soon established, as a natural result of the revolution, over all Greece. 
The Sultan’s authority, which had been the only link that bound together 
Christian and Mussulman in the Othoman administration, having ceased, 
every primate assumed the prerogatives of the Sultans. For a few weeks 
this state of things was unavoidable, and to enable an honest chief or 
government it would have facilitated the establishment of strong central 
authority ; but by the vices of Greek society it was perpetuated into an 
organized anarchy.’—Vol. i. pp. 280, 281. 


It is inevitable, that out of such a state of things as this, 
envies, jealousies, and feuds should arise : each one fancied him- 
self capable of governing the country, or commanding its armies : 
personal feelings would soon supersede patriotic, and private 
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interest the public good ; and civil war and local dissension would 
be the natural consequence. And so it followed : the first occasion 
was the English loan: General Gordon, the truest friend that 
Greece had, and one who knew the Greeks better than any one 
else, has recorded his deliberate opinion of the men who were 
entrusted with the expenditure of the loans:—‘ With, perhaps, 
‘ the exception of Zeimes, the members of the executive are no 
‘ better than public robbers.’ ‘ The internal history of Greece,’ 
adds Mr. Finlay, ‘ from the defeat of Dramali to the arrival of 
‘ King Otho, attests the truth of this severe sentence. The 
‘ country was ruined by intestine broils, originating in private 
‘rapacity. Amidst these disorders two civil wars stand out with 
‘ disgraceful prominence, as having consumed the proceeds of 
* the English loans, abandoned Psara and Kasos to be conquered 
‘by the Turks, and prepared the Morea to be subdued by 
‘ Ibrahim Pasha.’ 

Greece was divided into four governments—eastern, western, 
the Morea, and the Islands. Mavrocordatos was President of 
the western ; his is the only name worth recording, the others 
were remarkable only for their general incapacity: they were all 
fond of forming paper constitutions, and issuing useless and im- 
-practicable proclamations; but when action was required, there 
was a general failure.. The evils of this divided state were soon 
felt, and there was a general demand for a central government. 
This was effected in January, 1822, and then was published the 
‘ Constitution of Epidaurus.’ Mavrocordatos was chosen Presi- 
dent of all Greece: Mr. Finlay says dryly of this constitution— 
* A good deal was done by the Greeks at Epidaurus to deceive 
* Europe: very little to organize Greece.’ 

The battle of Navarin, which really gave independence to 
Greece, could not supply the natural defects of the Government. 
The latter became simply contemptible; it wandered about from 
one place to another, everywhere despised and powerless. ‘ In 
‘ November, 1826, it fled from Nauplia, and soon after esta- 
‘ blished itself at Egina, In 1827 it removed to Poros. In con- 
* sequence of a decree of the National Assembly of Troezene, it 
‘returned to Nauplia, but its presence caused a civil war, and 
‘it went back to Egina.’ In this state of confusion, Count John 
Capodistrias was elected President of Greece. Mr. Finlay 
thinks that the choice was a good one. Capodistrias was by 
birth a Corfiote; he had had some diplomatic training. In 
1803 he had been secretary to the Ionian Republic ; he after- 
wards served in Russia, and in 1815 he was employed in the 
negotiation relating to the Treaty of Paris. ‘This naturally made 
him a Russian partizan, and caused him greatly to overrate the 
influence of that Power. 
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‘ Yet with all his defects and prejudices, Capodistrias was immeasurably 
superior to every Greek whom the revolution had hitherto raised to power. 
He had many virtues and great abilities. His conduct was firm and dis- 
interested ; his manner simple and dignified. His personal feelings were 
warm, and, as a consequence of this virtue, they were sometimes so strong 
as to warp his judgment. He wanted the equanimity and impartiality of 
mind, and the elevation of soul, necessary to make a great man.’—Vol. ii. 
p. 196. 


He had no easy task to fulfil in ruling Greece; his best 
measures were thwarted by corrupt and selfish agents, and his 
remedies were as bad as the disease. After the resignation of 
the crown by Prince Leopold, Capodistrias began to play the 
tyrant. As a necessary consequence, there followed a revelu- 
tion, completed by his assassination. ‘ Greece,’ says Mr. Finlay, 
in one of his epigrammatic sentences,—‘ Greece had been 
‘depraved by the tyranny of Capodistrias; she was utterly 
‘demoralized by his assassination. She exchanged the sut- 
‘ ferings. of illegality for the tortures of anarchy.’ This was 
in October, 1831. On the 6th of February, 1833, Otho landed 
in Greece. His entry into Nauplia was a spectacle well cal- 
culated to inspire the Greeks with enthusiasm :— 

‘The scene itself formed a splendid picture. Anarchy and order shook 
hands. Greeks and Albanians, mountaineers and islanders, soldiers, 
sailors, and peasants, in their varied and picturesque dresses, hailed the 
young monarch as their deliverer from a state of society as intolerable as 
Turkish tyranny.’—Vol. ii. p. 291. 

These bright hopes were soon clouded. The young king 
brought his German counsellors and German administrators 
with him, who, before many years, became as intolerable to the 
Greeks as their own had been before. Then followed the 
revolution in 1843, which expelled those officials ; and lastly, 
that still more recent one, which sent Otho himself after his 
German ministers. We now see a people quietly settling down 
under a constitutional monarch, and, if we may judge from the 
absence of telegrams in the daily journals, perfectly content 
with their choice. Sufficient space of time has now passed since 
the revolution was effected and the Government established, to 
take a prospect, as well as a retrospect, and judge of the future 
by the past. 

That the first revolution disappointed the expectations of its 
friends and supporters, no one can doubt: but a far more im- 
portant question remains to be considered, whether it has failed 
as a political experiment: and, again, whether there is hope 
for the future. We have no hesitation in answering that there 
is no failure in the one case, and there is every hope in the 
other. We freely confess, that had we read Mr. Finlay’s 
‘ History ’ before the last revolution took place, we should not 
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have answered these questions as we have done; but when we 
saw the calm constitutional manner in which the revolution was 
carried out, when a highly excitable people like the Greeks 
abstained from acts of violence, and, generally, submitted to 
authority, we can confidently predict a brighter future. Contrast 
the scenes of treachery, corruption, cruelty, assassination, that 
Mr. Finlay’s volumes unfold, with the accounts of the recent acts 
both of government and people, and all must confess that the 
moral progress made by the whole Greek nation is hardly to 
be paralleled in history : compare it with the revolutions in 1848, 
in what are called the most civilized European countries, and 
it forms a noble contrast. Somehow that wretched govern- 
ment of King Otho brought out the finer qualities of the 
nation, and taught it to respect and appreciate a true constitu- 
tional monarchy. When with every temptation to break out 
into its old excesses; with a lingering love of the old klephtism, 
which is far from being ethannhel ; and, above all, with the 


opportunity which every revolution affords, for avenging old 
injuries, and inflicting new ones, a whole nation passes through 
a bloodless revolution, and joyfully accepts a monarch at the 
hands of others, there is every ground for hope, and every 
reason to look forward to a brighter future. 
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NOTICES. 


WE have received the second number of a new series of the ‘ Panoply,’ 
edited by the Rev. G. H. Forbes, of Burntisland. It is scarcely possible to 
read anything from Mr. Forbes’s pen without deriving from it much 
curious and valuable information, which is not readily to be gained else- 
where. Mr. Forbes, we observe, reclaims against the acceptance of the 
New Code of Canons recently adopted by the General Synod held at 
Edinburgh last year. He does this upon two grounds ; the one doctrinal, 
the other legal. The doctrinal ground is, that he does not approve of the 
Synod’s unconditional acceptance of the English Prayer-Book. To him 
that book seems erroneous in two ways: too lowering and unprimitive in 
its Offices for Baptism and Confirmation ; too medisval and unprimitive 
in its Office for the Visitation of the Sick. On this last-named point we 
fear that we could not follow Mr. Forbes ; but to enter into the entire 
question of the Power of the Keys would of course require an article to 
itself. Respecting the other Offices, we think that it might be possible to 
admit much that Mr. Forbes so forcibly urges, and yet to arrive at a 
different conclusion. The communion of which he is so distinguished a 
member might say: ‘Granting that these Offices have been in some 
‘ respects changed for the worse, and are capable of improvement, yet on 
‘ the whole it seems to us better to accept them, and to draw more closely 
‘to England, than to leave such points open to the discretion of individual 
‘ priests, or to attempt, at present, the composition of what would practically 
‘ be new Offices.” The legal ground maintained by Mr. Forbes is a different 
question, Without presuming to judge off-hand a complex and difficult 
point of ecclesiastical law, we cannot but feel that Mr. Forbes has here a 
strong case. If we are not mistaken, it is somewhat similar to that set up by 
Mr. Long against the Bishop of Capetown, which the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council decided in Mr. Long’s favour. The point at issue we 
understand to be—given that a person was ordained when a certain Code 
of Canons was in force, can he be brought under the action of a fresh 
Code without his own special and personal consent? The previously 
existing Code of Scottish Canons was, we believe, signed by each member 
of the Presbyterate. We have no wish, we repeat, to prejudge the case ; 
but if the last Code of Canons was thus signed, then certainly the onus 
probandi would seem to lie upon those authorities who would make a new 
Code binding upon all orders of the ministry, without the distinct consent 
of each one of those (as Eusebius calls them) ‘ of the second throne.’ 
We are not, however, insensible to the force of the argument deducible 
from the authority of majorities both in Church and State. It is pos- 
sible that Canonists may be able to produce evidence in favour of the 
view that the assent of a delegate binds a// the Presbyters of the diocese 
which has elected him by a majority. But a change, as we have said, is a 
call upon its authors to show cause why it is made rather than on those 
who resist it. 

Perhaps the most important book of the quarter, at least in its special 
line, is the completion of the delightful series of works which will confer 
honour on Mrs. Jameson’s name. Mrs. Jameson did not live to complete 
her Illustrations of the whole Cyclus of Christian Art; but in the 
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posthumous portion, which was alone wanted, the ‘ Histary of our Lord 
as exemplified in Christian Art’ (Longmans), which has been brought to a 
successful termination by a kindred and sympathizing spirit, Lady Eastlake, 
and which has now been published in two very handsome volumes, the 
English reader is put into possession of a whole work which far exceeds 
the publications of Rio and Agincour. Both in her reverential tone 
and critical spirit the lady who has finished this noble publication is 
quite equal to her predecessor; and in some respects, perhaps in 
technical qualities and range of information, we are almost disposed to 
award the palm to Lady Eastlake. To treat the Christian iconography 
in a broad and reverential spirit, and yet occasionally to point out the 
deflections from taste, as well as from higher characteristics which ought 
to attend the subject, is no easy matter ; but Lady Eastlake has managed 
not to offend Christian feeling, while she recognises the peculiar province 
of art and its conditions, which are not always so patent to uninstructed 
criticism. We detect an occasional slip in theological or perhaps exe- 
getical accuracy, as when Lady Eastlake does not seem to be aware that 
there were two cleansings of the Temple. 


Mr. Clark’s Edinburgh series of the better works of German theologians 
is going on with its well-known punctuality. Lange’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ of 
which the prolixity is characteristic, has reached its sixth volume ; and at 
the present moment the contrast of the German school of thought with 
that displayed by French romance is not a little instructive aud curious. 


Mr. Burgon’s ‘ Treatise on the Pastoral Office’ (Macmillan) does not 


supersede Mr. Munro’s or any other manual on the subject. To enter into 
a subject which from the days of Burnet—and his book on the subject 
forms the exception to the despicable series of which he was the author 
—has exercised piety and experience, is no light task; and we must 
congratulate Mr. Burgon on his execution of a work which reflects equal 
credit on his scholarship, devotional feeling, and practical habits of mind. 


We may say as to the difficulties of his task, that Mr. Perowne, in pub- 
lishing a new edition of the ‘ Psalms’ (Bell and Daldy), which is at once a 
new Translation and a Commentary, has as much to be said in his favour 
as Mr. Burgon. The author’s familiarity with the original Hebrew is 
extensive ; but in producing a translation he has, while faithful to the 
original, presented what is certainly very stiff English. Nor are we 
without the impression that greater familiarity with patristic exegesis 
would not have increased the fulness and perhaps the warmth of the 
Commentary. However, no theological student can afford to dispense 
with Mr. Perowne’s labours, to which we wish a happy termination. 


‘ What I saw in Syria, Palestine, and Greece,’ by Mr. S. Smith (Longman), 
was not much; nor do we think the pulpit the place for telling that 
little. The book is well meant but weak. 


Mr. Philip Gell signs a little book, called ‘On Sacramental Baptism ’ 
(Hatchard), as ‘late Rural Dean.’ If he could have added, ‘ late Minister 
of 8. John’s, Derby,’ we should not question his right to publish it. As it 
is, and consisting, as the volume does, of an elaborate proof—attempted 
proof, that is—that the Church of England Baptismal Office is unscrip- 
tura, we altogether deny his moral right to print the work. 





